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Yoga-Mimamsa 


Vol. XXVII Oct. 88 & January 89 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


No. 3 & 4 


May the maker of all make this journal a success. 
Blessed is the name of the Lord. May He bless the 
workers of the Ashrama with a happy and prosperous 
career as servants of the world which is only the Lord 
Himself objectified. May He, that has created us in His 
infinite wisdom, lead us to the light that is beyond all 
darkness. 


+ - + 


Dr. M. V. Rajapurkar has joined the Institution as 
Asstt. Director of Scientific Research from Nov., 1987 
after retiring from the post of Director of Medical Educa- 
tion, Maharashtra State and some other assignements 
thereafter. He has prepared his first special article, ‘Latera- 
lization of Cerebral Functions’ for this journal. The readers 
will find answers to the ‘why ? of some of the yoga 
practices like Anuloma—viloma, ‘Suryabhedan and Chandra- 
bhedan pranayamas which may be helping the practitioners 
to enhance the functions of particular cerebral hemispheres. 


+ + + 


Shri Mahesh Dave and Dr. M. V. Bhole have 
reported their observations on the effects of Pranava Japa 
( Om recitation ) in respect of the nature of sensations, 
feelings and experiences, breathing movements and pronun- 
ciation of Om in a group of participants attending Kriya 
Yoga sessions over a period of seven years and have 
concluded that the experiences could be of positive and 
negative nature. 


+ + + 
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Shri S. K. Ganguly and Dr. M. L. Gharote have 
reported the beneficial effect of yogic training programme on 
cardio-vascular endurance and flexibility in a group of 
police cadets in their article, ‘Effect of Yogic Training on 
Endurance and Flexibility level’. 


+ + + 


Drs. B. L. Meti and T. M. Srinivasan have reported 
their findings on the improvement in respiratory functions 
in proven cases of obstructive type of bronchial asthma in 
the article ‘Bronchial Asthma’ - Mangement through prac- 
tice of Yogasana and Pranayama. 

AF + ar 

In the article, ‘Understanding of Kapalabhati and 
other related terms according to yogic sanskrit texts with 
some comments’, Drs. B. P. Desai and M. V. Bhole have 
tried to throw light on the meaning and understanding of 
the terms Kapalashodhana, Kapalabhati, Kapalabhranti, 
Kapalavirechana and have tried to present Kapalabhati 


as a technique and an effect quoting various sanskrit 
sources, 


+ + a 
Dr. P. Jha has compared the eight-fold noble path 
preached by Lord Buddha with the Asthanga yoga of 


Patanjali in his article, ‘Astamagga and Astangayoga - a 
comparative study. 


aie + ap 
Shri G. S. Sahay has pointed out the need to re- 
examine Patanjala Yoga Sutra III:37 in his article, 
‘te samadhavapasargah — a re-visit? in the light of the 
emphasis given on powers in chapter three. 


+ + + 
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In the article, ‘Yoga and Massage’, Dr. M. L. Gha- 
rote has brought out the salient features of general 
massage and has explained how the massage of internal 
organs can take place during the performance of asanas, 
pranayamas, bandhas, mudras and kriyas along with the 
differences in both the approaches 


-+ + + 


The article, “Yogic Shatkriyas and Ayurvedic Panch- 
karmas — Some thoughts and reflections’ by Dr. M. YV. 
Bhole brings out the points of similarities and differences 
between the two and it could be thoughtprovoking for the 
readers. 


+ + + 


One of the completed piece of literary research work, 
‘Glossary of the Samkhyakarikas’ by Swami Digambarji, 
Dr. Mahajot Sahai and Dr. M. L. Gharote has been publi- 
shed in this issue. Samkhyakarika is the most authoritative 
text explaining the Samkhya philosophy. There have been 
many commentaries on it. However, for the better under- 
standing of the technical terms of the Samkhyakarika, the 
Glossary of the technical terms prepared by the authors 
will prove very useful for the deeper understanding of this 
text. It will also help in understanding other texts related 
to Samkhya philosophy. We are sure the readers will 
appreciate the hard work of the authors. 


+ + + 


May the Lord give us strength to carry on this work. 
May He ever widen the circle of our sympathisers and 
thus allow us to serve His Childreu to the best of our 
ability. 


Date : 17 Jan. 1989. 
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Yoga Mimamsa Vol. XXVII, No. 3 & 4 pp, 1 to 18, October 1988. 
January 1989, 


Lateralization of Cerebral Functions 
( Right-Left Brain Studies-A Review ) 


Dr. M. V. Rajapurkar* 
M.B., M.Sc., D. Phil. 


¥-Introduction : 


The earliest mention of nostril dominance or laterali- 
zation of nasal breathing and its importance in the proper 
functioning of the human body is found in ‘Shiva— 
Swarodaya’ an ancient yogic text. 


According to ‘Shiva-Swarodaya’ ‘Prana’ or current 
of life manifests through nostril breathing. According to 
‘Swara Yoga’, at any given time, dominance of breathing 
through one nostril is a normal phenomenon in™ healthy 
adults. When breath flows through the right nostril it is 
termed in ancient texts as ‘Pingala’ or ‘Surya’. When it 
flows equally through both nostrils it is referred to as 
‘Susumna’ or ‘Saraswati’. 


This nostril dominance changes at regular intervals 
and can be controlled by positions of the body, external 
aids (‘Yoga danda’) and by practice voluntarily. The 
rhythmic flow of breathing in alternate nostrils fits with 
the recent concept of ‘Infradian-rhythm’. 


Ancient Yogis attached considerable importance to 
breathing patterns. They recommended that the breathing 
pattern ( right dominance or left dominance ) be specially 


*Assistant Director of Research, Scientific Research Department 


Kaivalyadhama SMYM Samiti, Lonavla-410 403 ( Pune Dist. ). 
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studied, so as to gear the body and the mind to get the 
best results mentally, emotionally and physiologically in 
the performance of a given task. ‘Shiva-Swarodaya’ descri- 
bes in detail the five elements of which the earth and body 
is made, it refers to five ‘Pranas’, the concept of ‘Nadis’, 
and the relationships of the laterality of breathing to these, 
to bodily functions, and other wordly functions. 


It is stated that breathing through the right nostril, 
is related more to active, alert and aggressive behaviour, 
whereas breathing through the left nostril is related to 
quieter psychological states, more oriented to inner experi- 
ences. 


Considerable importance is also attached to nostril 
breathing-inhalation through right (Surya bhedan ) or left 
nostril (Chandra bhedan) or both ( Ujjayi) in the practice 
of Pranayama in order to attain higher spiritual goals 
( Hathapradipika, 1970 ). 


What causes the breath to flow sometimes through 
the left, and sometimes through the right nostrils, and 
sometimes equally through both is not clear. Possibly it is 
dependent on controls by the higher systems of brain. Do 
inputs from the olfactory system affect many aspects of 
brain functions or vice versa ? 


The lower vertebrates have twin hemispheres in their 
brain, each capable of doing what the other does. This is 
not true of man, since hemispheres in many ways have 
specialized function which are eradicated by damage. 


Only recently crucial differences between the right 
and left brain have come to light. When the corpus 
‘i callosum is cut the autonomy of the two brains, in the 
human being becomes apparent. 
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It should be noted that on section of the corpus 
callosum, ordinary behaviour is hardly affected but the 
impact on behaviour in certain situations is tremendous. 
Each hemisphere produces such strong emotions that the 
two minds struggle for supremacy, as if they are distinct 
different selves. 


There have also been reports about the relationship 
of nostril breathing and occurrence of certain pathological 
states like headache, chronic rhinitis, dyspepsia, temper- 
mental changes etc. These have been reviewed by I. N. Riga 
as far back as 1957. 


“This is all reminiscent of what has been written 
recently on right brain/left brain, and it seems logical to 
ask whether nostril flow pre-dominance is correlated with 
the pre-dominance of one hemisphere over another” 

(R. Ballentine ). 


In view of these findings, and the importance 
attached to the science of breath in yogic texts, and consi- 
derable research work done on right and left cerebral 
hemisphere dominance in recent years, it was felt that a 
brief review of the recent literature related to the problem 
of ‘lateralization’ and right—left brain concept would be in 
order. 


The review is in three parts : 


a) Review of work at Kaivalyadhama, Lonavla. 
b) Lateralization in infancy. 
c) Lateralization in adults. 
d) Philosophical interpretations of the findings. 


II. Review of the work done at Kaivalyadhama : 


In our laboratory at Kaivalyadhama, Lonavla much 
research work has been done. It has been shown by Vinekar 
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(1966) using the electro-nasography technique that air 
discharges from the nostrils give different electrical poten- 
tials. 

Bhole and Karambelkar (1968) showed that normally 
the two nostrils have unequal air flow in most of the 
subjects and the force of breathing through either of the 
nostril can be influenced by the Yoga Danda. It is seen 
that the nostril opposite to the side on which the yoga 
danda is applied opens or the nostril on the same side 
starts working less than before. 


Vijayendra Pratap and Wade Berrettine (1975) have 
studied the right and left hemisphere difference in Mantra 
Meditation. 


Moorthy, Ganguly and Bhole (1982) have shown 
that there is a positive correlation between ‚more grip 
strength and right nostril dominance. 


In a survey of lateral dominance and performance 
of Yogic postures like Padmasana and Gomukhasana, 
Gharote (1988) found lateral dominance to be independent 
of use of upper leg in Padmasana by males and females. 
However, the position of upper hand in Padmasana and 
upper leg in Gomukhasana were found depending on lateral 
dominance. 


III. Lateralization in Infancy : 


Few neuro-physiological topics have stimulated as 
much interest as the study of lateralization in hemispheric 
functioning. 


An important aspect of developmental neuro—psycho- 
logy is the-‘differential lateralization’ of the behavioural 
functions between hemispheres. 
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Sick ; 3 ch and 
remains inflexible throughout life with the left hemisphere 


The second view held by Kinsbourne, 1976, 


the left hemisphere takes increasing contro] of spee 


Suggests that 
lateralized functioning’ does not develop, it is there from 
is 
programmed from the start for language and motor func- 
tion in the majority of the population. There is more 
evidence to support this latter view. 


the start’, meaning thereby that the left hemisphere 


Geschwind and Levitsky (1968) showed that left 
temporal lobe was larger than the right in 65% of adult 
brains. This reawakened interest in the anatomical correlates 
of lateralization. 


Studies by Chi et. al.,( 1977) in several hundred 
foetal brains showed that the transverse temporal gyrus 
( essential for language and comprehension ), the calcarine 
fissure of the occipital lobe, superior frontal gyrus, superior 
temporal fissure, developed earlier in the right than in the 
left hemisphere in the majority of cases. However, Wada 
et al al. ( 1975 ) have shown from studies in the foetal 
neonatal and infant brains that 90% of them have a larger 
left temporal lobe. This has been confirmed by several 
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observers. The studies are essentially in gross anatomy and 
cannot be directly related to functional lateralization. The 
correlation between anatomical and functional lateralization 
is still to be achieved. 


Morgan (1977) proposed that lateralization depends 
solely on genetic factors of the mother. Annett ( 1970 ) 
suggested the action of a single, ‘right-shift gene responsi- 
ble for lateralization, where as J. Levy and Nagylaki (1972) 
proposed a two gene model, each with two alleles, allowing 
for lateralization of speech and handedness. 


Perceptual Asymmetry : 

The finding of asymmetries in the perception of 
speech like auditory stimuli in infants is similar to those 
demonstrated in adults. Entus’s (1977) studies in 48 infants 
showed right ear advantage for verbal stimuli and left ear 
advantage for non-verbal stimuli. Consistent right ear 
advantage for verbal stimuli from childhood to adult age 
has been reported by many workers. 


Motor Asymmetry : 

Several studies have been conducted in laterality in 
motor performance and manual perference in infants. Most 
common parameters studies are ‘head position’ and develop- 
ment of ‘handedness’. It is seen that most infants show a 
consistent rightward perference in head positioning. It has 
also been seen that neonates under 12 hours of age are 
likely to turn right as often as left. However, after 12 
hours of age most full term new borns maintain a strongly 
prevelant lateral head position, rightward for most and 
leftward for some. The explanation is obscure. 


Similarly it is seen that the infant responses to right 
sided stimulation with rightward head turn more often 
than to leftside stimulation and left head turn. 
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The underlying mechanism is not clear. Some hold 
that the head position in utero during development contri- 
butes to lateralized behaviour after birth (Michel and 
Goodwin, 1979 ).Other workers attribute lateralized response 
to programmed asymmetriacal cortical control of motor 
behaviour (Kinsbovrne, 1980). This interpretation is 
strengthened by the observation of asymmetry of the 
stepping reflex in new born. 


Babies with left sided head position used the left 
hand more often, where as babies with right head position, 
reached more often with the right hand. This may also 
explain the manual preference in adult life (Michel’s 1981) 
Whether handedness is inherited is still controversial. 


Electrophysiological Studies : 


Auditory evoked responses (AER) to four speech 
stimuli, noise and a ‘C—major’ piano chord was studied in 
infants, children and adults by Molfese (1977). Most 
subjects of all ages showed greater amplitude in left hemis- 
phere AER to speech sounds and greater right hemisphere 
amplitude for music and noise, thus suggesting a consistent 
electrophysiological asymmetry from infancy to adult hood, 
It may be noted that there is not complete agreement on 


several observations. Having briefly reviewed some of the 
observations regarding lateralization in infants, we may 


turn to see what happens in adults. 


IV. Lateralization in Adults : 


Inside the human skull is the brain whose prominent 
and large parts are-Right and left cerebral hemispheres. 
Normally the two are interconnected by a structure called 
the corpus callosum. The interconnection helps them to 
work together sharing the functions of the brain. 
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Recent research has shown that the two brains are 
not alike, and several functions and behavioural responsibi- 
ties are divided between them. This division of specific 
functions is unique to human brain. 


For centuries research was focussed on the left brain, 
possibly because the speech centre (Broca’s area) is located 
in the left brain. It has even been labelled as the major 
hemisphere. The right brain was given a back seat, and 
was called the minor hemisphere. Recent work has shown 
that this concept is wrong. When the corpus callosum is 
cut the autonomy of the brains is clearly seen. Each on its 
own can think, learn and remember. Each is capable of 
strong emotions. In certain situations the impact on beha- 
viour is very striking. 


In other vertebrates than man, each is capable of 
doing whatever the other lobe does, This is not the case 
1 man. 


Best example of cerebral speciality is ‘Handedness’. 


Almost 92% of the people use their right hand for most 
delicate physical tasks and thus involve their left brain in 


the execution of the task. It is however, not clear why 
the right hand should be so favoured. 


The ability of speak and write is located in the left 
hemisphere in 97% of the world’s population. 


| 
| 


Left handed people use the right brain to control 
physical movement, but involve the left brain for speech 
and to determine what they write. 


Apart from experiments in animals, the information 
about the right and left brain functions have come from 


people, whose brains are damaged by accident or injury 
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or affected by turmours leading to surgical ablation of 


parts. of the brain or the corpus callosum is absent due to 
a developmental defect. 3 


1 

For several -years in cases of intractable severe 
epilepsy the surgeon used to cut through the corpus callosum 
separating the right and left brain. Studies on such human 
subjects and as a result of well-planned animal experimen- 
tation considerable information has evolved giving the: 


right hemisphere a very important place in the working of- 
the central nervous system. 


Way back in 1745 a physician recorded a case of a 
patient whose left brain speech centre was damaged. The“ 
patient could not speak and communicated by making ! 
signs with his hands. Peculiarly, the same patient could 
sing certain hymns, learnt before illness, like a normal, 
person. It was then an unexplained phenomenon. However, ; 
we now know that singing and other musical abilities are , 
right brain function. è 


. > 
An English physician Hughling Jackson ( 1864) i 
examined a patient with turmour in her right hemisphere. ; 
The patient did not know objects, places and persuns. > 
The capacity of visual perception was lost. ay 
These and similar observations ultimately resulted in 
the organization of research at the University of Chicago? 
and latet at the California Institute of Technology. The 
Chief researcher was Roger W. Sperry. These studies i 
clearly showed that right brain significantly influences ` 
certain aspects' of behaviour, and also that each person * 
does have two minds ! onal 
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Visual Learning : 


Ronald Mee. Kokie with Sperry planned to 
find out the visual learning in cats. In the cat, as in man, 
the right side of the retina takes up images from the left 
visual field and vise versa. Further there is decussation 
(cross-over) in the optichiasma before the fibres reach 
the occipital lobes. This results in right brain receiving 
impressions of the left visual field and the right visual 
field being represented in the left brain. Myers through 
skilled surgical procedures, which included section of the 
corpus callosum, had cats, such that each hemisphere had its 
Own eye-right brain right eye and left brain left eye. Thus 
an experimental model was prepared where one could study 
how the splitting of the cats’ vision and of its brain affec- 
ted behaviour. 


Myers taught the split-brain cat to discriminate with 
léft eye only, the difference, the right being covered 
between a circle and a square. When, however, left 
‘ye was covered and cat saw with the right eye, the cat 
showed no signs of recognition. It had to be retrained to 
discriminate with the right eye. Normally an animal which 
has learned the problem with the one eye, can solve the 
problem with the other eye also. This shows that Mayer’s 
cat had two brains, each capable of learning, but function- 
ing independent of each other. 


The observations that a ‘split-brain cat’ could use 
either of its two brains independently led Roger Sperry 
and Michael Gazzaniga to study behaviour in split brain 
human. Splitting of the corpus callosum, in severe cases of 
epilepsy, in human was then being undertaken by surgeons. 
Thus human subjects were available for experiements. In 
these subjects there was no noticeable change in tempera- 
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ment, personality or general intelligence, when the corpus 
callosum was surgically served. 


Sense of touch : 


Experiments were designed by Sperry and Gazzaniga 
to study the handling of the sense of touch by these 
patients. simple objects such as spoon or comb etc were 
kept hidden behind a screen so that the patient could not 
see them. The subject had to identify the objects by feel. 
For sensation of touch also the right hand is represented 
in left brain and vise versa. In these cases there was, as 
stated, no interconnection between the two brains. These 
experiments showed that if the patient felt the object with 
his right hand, his left brain would know but the right 
right brain would be unaware of it. 


Visual tests presented a difficult problem since it 
was not possible to tinker with the optic nerve as was 


done in the cat. To meet this challange two methods were 
used. 


a) The patient looked straight ahead without 
moving his eyes. Very brief image was flashed 
to one side of the retina and would register 
only on one side of the brain. 


b) A more sophisticated method was used, where 
one eye was fitted with a contact lens, on 
which is mounted a small optical system, which 
transmits vision only to one fleld and the visual 
input is limited to one hemisphere, the other eye 
being covered. This is known, as the stabilizer 
occulder technique and is the work of Eran 
Zaidel. 
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Impulses from light flashed on the right half of the 
retina were seen by the left brain and were easily reported 
by the subject. However, when light was flashed on the 
left half of the retina, the impulses went to the right brain- 
the right brain saw the light, but lacking speech could not 
verbalize. When, however, the patient was asked to point 
to the source of light with a finger, the patient had no 
difficulty suggesting that right brain can control physical 
movement. 


Reading : 


When printed instructions (reading) -were used to 
carry out motor actions similar results were obtained. 
Instructions flashed on the left visual field, failed to elicit 
a response, because the message was projected to the right 
hemisphere, which could not give motor instructions. 


Similarly the subject could not name or describe 
common objects placed in the left hand, if they were 
hidden from view, since the sensation of touch had gone 
to his mute right brain. The responses to description of 
left hand activities have been described as ‘bizarre’. Several 
experiments have proved that neither hand-neither brain- 
knew what the other was doing. 


Tests with 16 subjects who had split brain, gave 
evidence of different powers of the two brains. When asked 
to copy simple designs with the left hand (controlled by 

3 right brain) he did a fair job, because the right brain 
excels in space perception. 

AA However, when asked to copy with right hand, the 

patients could hardly do it, thus showing that the left 

brain is spatially inept. 15 of the 16 subjects were right 

handed. 
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Thus at certain tasks the right brain proved to be 
superior to the left. It controlled the left hand in spatial 
skills, such as arranging blocks to match a picture design 
or drawing a cube in three dimensions, but could not copy 
a written word. The right hand could not cope with special 
tasks. 


Most extraodinary, each half of the brain proved to 


have will, and emotions of its own. 


It is not possible in an article to review the wealth 
of information that has accumulated on the subject. How- 
ever, new portrait of man’s two minds emerges. The left 
brain controls speech, is logical and talented in such sub- 
jects as mathematics and science i. e. subjects which 
requires sequential processing of information. It is highly 
literate, reasons and is analytical. 


On the other hand right brain is intuitive, non-ver 
bal and more aware of the body’s orientation in- space. 
The right brain also recognizes different musical sounds. 
The right brain shows unexpected potential for language. 
The right brain has special powers of spatial perception, 
intuition and is particularly important for creativity, music, 
art and atheletics. . 


The appreciation of the functions of the right brain 
has been one of the most significant contributions to 
research in the understanding of nervous system functions. 


Philosophical interpretations : 


The philosophical implications of split brain research 
are of great significance. It is well known that some people 
are verbal and analytic, while other aré non-verbal and 
intuitive. These two behavioural patterns.of human. being 
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fully supports the concept of two brains, the analytic left 
hemisphere and the intuitive right hemisphere. 


Man’s highest achievement seems to flow from inte- 
grated activity of left brain intellect and right brain 
intuition. Many discoveries in every field involve an inspi- 
ration, a right brain activity. Without left brain’s attention 
to detail, the right brain hunch may remain a fantasy. 


Albert Einstein one of the most brilliant thinkers of 
modern times stated, “The really valuable thing is intuition, 
A thought comes and I may try to explain it in words 
afterwards” There cannot be better tribute to the 
importance of the right brain. Without right brain there 
would be no ideas nnd without left brain, the ideas cannot 
be explained. 


Research in the split brain personality has challenged 
our understanding of consciousness. It attacks our very 
concept of unity of personality. The concept of unity was 
rarely questioned. In support I quote Sir Charles Sherring- 
ton “The self is a unity-it regards itself as one, others 
treat it as one, it is addressed as one, by a name to which 
it answers. The Law and the State schedule it as one. 
It and they identify it with a body which is considered by 
it and them to belong to`it integrally. In short, unchallen- 
ged and unargued conviction assumes it to be one. The 
logic of grammar endorses this by a pronoun in the singu- 
lar. All its diversity is merged in oneness”. 


Studies with hemispheric disconnections have ques- 
tioned this unity concept. Marcel Proust feels that 
experience of mental unity is an illusion. He states “We 
feel in one world; we think, we give names to things in 
another; between the two we can establish correspondence 
but we do not bridge the interval’’. 
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Roger Sperry also contributes to the duality of 
consciousness, when he says “These people do not complain 
spontaneously about a perceptual division. There is no 
indication that the dominant mental system of the left 
hemisphere is concerned about, or even aware of. the 
presence of the minor system under most ordinary condi- 
tions, except quite indirectly for example, when an _ occasi- 
onal response is triggered from the minor side. As one 
patient remarked immediately after seeing herself make a 
left hand response of this kind : ‘Now I know it was not 
me that did that”. 


I would like to quote Dr. David Galin of the 
Langley Porter Neuropsychiatric Institute in San Francisco. 
He thinks, “‘the right hemisphere’s performance is strikingly 
similar to the operation of ‘unconscious’ processes. For 
one thing, both the right hemisphere and the unconscious 
deal with images which cannot ordinarily be verbalized. 
Second, their functioning depends less on logical analysis 
than on the perception of total pictures, which psycho- 
logists refer to as Gestalt.” 


“It is important to emphasize that what most 
characterizes the hemispheres is not that they are specialized 
to work with different types of materials’ (the left with 
words, the right with spatial forms) says Dr. David Galin; 
“rather, each hemisphere is specialized for a different cogni- 
tive style-the left for an analytical, logical mode in which 
words words are an excellent tool, and the right for a 
holistic, Gestalt mode, which happens to be particularly 
suitable for spatial relations” 


Three fourths of the cortical terrain is still uncharted. 
somewhere in these labyrynths reside the most important 
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and enigmatic of man’s attributes—viz., thought, creativity 
and love. 


The various problems and doubts are not finally 
settled. What advantage or superfluity is involved in the 
constant united activity of both hemispheres is still an 
open question. 


In summary I would stress that it is a brief review. 
All the reported work has not ben reviewed. The subject 
has been chosen because of its great importance in Neuro- 
physiological research. It has been classed as one of the 
most significant contributions, spear-headed by Roger 
Sperry and his colleagues, which seems to shake some of 
our accepted foundations of consciousness and personality. 


It is surprising that ancient Indian sages have already 
recorded definitive observations on Jateralizations of nasal 
breathing and its applications to human physiology and 
psychology. 


It is possible that this knowledge of the functions 
of the right hemisphere may give us insight into how yogic 
knowledge was acquired. It is possible that Yogic practices 
may help develop and enhance right brain functions and 
thus lead to a better understanding and expression of 
intuitive knowledge and reality 


It is hoped that the review has enough material to 
stimulate interest and further research in this field. 
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Effects of Pranava Japa (Om Recitation) 
Part One--An Experimental Study 


Mahesh Dave* 
Dr. M. V. Bhole** 


Introduction : 


Since 1968, once a year, during the months of 
Dec.-Jan., workshops or Camps of two weeks duration of 
Patanjali’s Kriya Yoga (i. e. ‘Tapas-Swadhyaya-Ishwar 
Pranidhana’ ) were held at the Kaivalyadhama Ashrama 
under the guidance and supervision of Swami Digambarji. 
These work-shops were called as ‘Pranava Anusthana’. 


Till 1987, each of the authors had participated in 
ten workshops. During their first workshop, they observed 
that the participants used to discuss about the nature of 
the sensations, feelings and experiences related to various 
practices amongst themselves in the free time. When most 
of the participants were enjoying the practical sessions, 
some complained about unwanted sensations, reactions and 
after-effects of different techniques. Recitation of ‘Om’ was 
one of them. 


Therefore both the authors decided to enquire from 
the participants about the feelings, experiences, ‘nature of 
the sensations, and responses to various techniques in the 
subsequent sessions with a view to understand them in 


——————————————————— CT 
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respect of a large population. The observations on the 
effects of ‘Om’ recitation (Pranava Japa) as communicated 
by the participants of these workshops revealed interesting 
and valuable information. Therefore it was decided to 
present them here for the consideration of Yoga teachers, 
students and philosophers. 


Materials and Methods : 


Since 1968, during the months of Dec.-Jan., 20 to 
30 persons of either sex in the age group of 25 to 60 years 
were admitted for the workshops on Patanjala Kriya Yoga 
which were of residential nature. About 15 to 20 persons 
used to be from the earlier work-shops, while others used 
to be new participants. The present study was carried out 
on workshops held from 1980 to 1987 with the exception 
of the workshop held during 1984. 


The camp used to start from the llth day of the 
moon and conclude on the 12th day of the moon after 
two weeks. Actual sessions used to start from the evening 
of the 12th day of the moon and continue upto the noon 
of the tenth day of the moon. Everyday, there used to be 
three sessions as follows : 


1) Morning session from 7.00 to 8.30...Recitations, 
talks and practices. 


2) Noon session from 11.00 to 12.15...Recitations 
and Practices. 


3) Evening session from 5.30 to 7.00...Recitations 
talks and practices. 


Before starting the practical sessions, Swamiji used 
to guide the participants in reciting the first two ‘Padas’ 
(Chapters) of Patanjala Yoga Sutra in a traditional way. 
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In the morning and evening sessions, he used to give talks 
on the philosophical, theoretical and practical aspects of 
these sutras and yoga practices. Actual practice session 
used to last for 40 to 45 minutes. 


The programme of practice sessions used to be as 
under : 


1) Tapas—Practice of Pranayama viz. Anuloma-— 
Viloma, Ujjayi and/or Bhastrika-According to 
one’s capacity, 10 rounds each in a comfortable 
sitting position. This used to take abuut 15 to 
20 minutes. 


2) Swadhyaya-Pranava Japa i.e. recitation of ‘Om’ 
Pronunciation of ‘A-U’ for three matras (i. e. 
about 3 secs.) terminating in nasalised ‘m’ to 
be prolonged to the capacity of the individual and 
ending in a void-like experience before inhaling 
for the next Omkar. Usually this used to take 
about 10 minutes in first week and about 15 
minutes in the second week. 


3) Ishwar—Pranidhana—’Havan’and ‘Pujan’ through 
‘Gayatri’ ( Savitru) and “Tryambaka’ ( Mrutun- 
jaya) mantras. This was adjusted between 10 to 
15 minutes according to the time spent for the 
first two categories of practices. 


In the first week, time devoted for the instructions 
by Swamiji was relatively more, while in the second week 
more time was spent for the practices. 


All the participants were advised to have one 
meal a day at noon and only fruits and milk in the 
evening. They were urged to refrain from long walks, 
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activities involving exertion, keeping late at night, watching 
T. V. for long time, reading and discussions on un-related 
topics. They were also advised to take enough rest and 
sleep and to reflect and contemplate on the talk given by 
Swamiji and the experiences they had during the practical 
sessions in the leisure time. 


Information on the following points was collected 
from the participants through individual contacts at the 
interval of two to three days : 


I) During the First and the Second Week : 


Nature of sensations, feelings and experiences 
related with the recitation of Om. 


Il) During the Second Week : 


A. Nature of breathing movements related with 
the recitation of Om with reference to : 


1) the areas exhibiting movements when 
the recitation of each Om was started. 


2) Changes, if any, in these areas as the 


recitation of each Om progressed and 
came to an end. 


B. The nature of pronunciation of Om. 


An attempt to get these informations in the hand- 
writing of the participants was not successful. Therefore 
method of verbal communication was adopted. 


As the participants were in the mood to practise 
and get the experiences in a holistic way and as the 
authors were basically interested to find out the varied 
nature of the sensations, feelings and experiences of 
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different individuals, research methodology in the strict 
scientific sense could not be followed during this study 
neither the control group was possible. 


Observations : 


All the participants did not communicate freely. 
During the course of six work-shops, it became ‘possible 
to get information from 110 participants out of 165.4 


Even though one particular technique of reciting Om 
was introduced in the class for learning and practice, peo- 
ple developed feelings and experience of varied nature. 


In the beginners and during the first few days even 
for the repeaters, the variations in experience were more. 


They have been broadly classificd into two heads as 
follows : 


I) Nature of Sensations, feelings andjexperience : 


A) Positive Feelings and Responses : i.e. people 
aspired to have them again and wanted 
that they should not come out of {that 
state, nor they should be disturbed by others. 


1) Experiencing vibrations of gross to subtle 
nature in different parts of the body was 
reported by almost all the respondents by 
the end of ten days. 


2) The subtle vibrations were felt in the core 
of the body right upto the tips of the 
fingers and the toes and this was reported 
by at least 65% of the respondents. 


3) It was felt as if the vibrations were trave- 


lling from below upwards towards the top 
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of the head where they were intensely felt 
for a longer time. This was reported by 
about 50% of the subjects. 


The subjects felt that the vibrations travelled 
along some kind of a path and it went out 
of the body through the top of the head. 
At times, even the individual felt being 
carried along with these vibrations out side 
the body. This was reported by about 10% 
of people. 


Experiencing a kind stand-stillness in res- 
pect of the body awareness where breathing, 
thoughts, perceptions and emotions did not 
work as disturbing factors. This was 
experienced by almost all the respondents 
sometime or the other during the second 
week. 


Visualisation of light along with vibrations 
was reported by about 60% people. 


Feeling, as if, one can get out of the body 
and look at the body from outside was 
reported by about 4% people. 


Feeling relaxed, open and free was reported 
by more than 70% people. 


Feeling like sitting all alone in a calm and 
quiet place without being disturbed by 
anything, not even breeze, strong light, 
sound, clothes etc. was reported by at least 
20% people. 
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B) Negative Responses : i. e. people did not 
like to have them : 

1) Developing tension in the head leading to 
headache after the recitations was reported 
by 20 persons (i. e. 18 %) 

2) At least 15 persons (i. e. 13% ) complained 
of ‘insomnia’ 

3) Constipation was reported by 20 persons 
(i. e. 80% ). 

4) Increased sexual tensions were communica- 
ted by 10 persons (i. e. 9% ). 

5) A kind of vague undescribable uneasiness 
in different parts of the body, but mostly 
restricted to the region of the back bone 
and the abdomen was reported by about 40 
persons (i. e. 35% ). 

6) Experiencing some kind of blocks or knots 
present at different places inside the body 
was reported by at least 15 people (i. e. 
13% ). 

II) Nature of Breathing Movements during recitation : 

1) At least 18% of the participants were 
strongly believing that they were holding 
the breath while reciting Om. 

2) Another 15% were doubtful about the 
nature of the breathing activity during reci- 
tation of Om. 

3) More than 60% of the new participants 
were unable to give a definite janswer 
to the question, how they were experien- 
cing their breathing ? About 15% of the 
repeaters responded in the similar manner. 
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4a) Area below the umbilicus moved while 
reciting Om in 8% of the subjects. 


b) Area above the umbilicus moved while 
the umbilicus did not move at all in 40%. 


c) Only the chest region exhibited activity in 
30% 

d) Chest and abdominal area exhibited move- 
ments in 22% of the respondents. 


5) It was also observed that in many subjects 
the breathing movements started in the 
abdominal area and progressed to the 
thoracic area, while in 16 individuals the 
activity started in the chest region and 
progressed to the abdominal area during 
the recitation of Om. 


6) Likewise, even though, usually the abdo- 
minal wall exhibited contraction, in 8 cases 
it exhibited bulging-out during Om recita- 
tion. 


III. Pronunciation of Om 


Even though Swamiji had given instructions to recite 
Om in base tone and to prolong nasalised ‘m?’ for a long 
time; during the first week, wide variations in the pronun- 
ciation of Om was also observed. Due to constant coaxing 
by Swamiji, during the second week, the pronunciation 
of Om improved in most of the participants. 


Discussion : 


1) Even though various experiences reported by 
the participants were ascribed to ‘Om’ recitation, the 
possibility of the influence of ‘Pranayama’, ‘Havana’ and 
‘Pujana’ cannot be completely overruled. However, most of 
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the participants were confident of their experiences being 
related to ‘Om’ recitations, because they did not get those 


experiences when they omitted Om recitation from their 
practices. 


2) In the beginning, almost every one recites ‘Om’ 
in one’s own way in spite of competent guidance being 
available to them. 


3) The recitation of ‘Om’ produces resonating 
sound consisting of vibrations. The sound is heard through 
the ears. But the resonance and the vibrations can be felt 
throughout the body. This leads to the internally aroused 
sensations and feelings and helps the awarness to get 
internalised. More recitations of ‘Om’ can increase the 
intensity of internalised awareness through cumulative 
effect and this leaves its impressions on the mind of the 
individual. 


4) In addition to the development of the internalised 
awareness, ‘Om’ recitation can also act as a ‘sounding 
technique’ which examines and analyses one’s body image 
and awareness without one’s intentions to do so. Due to 
this action of ‘Omkar’ some of the suppressed and forgotton 
sensations, can be brought back to one’s awareness as 
distractions or disturbances even though, on other side, 
one may be experiencing positive responses already 
mentioned above. 


5) The disturbance in the internalised awareness 
could be so intense, so as to force the practitioner to stop 
Om recitations and take recourse to some other suitable 
techniques to pacify the errupted troubles. After the trou- 
bles subside, recitation of ‘Om’ could be resumed once 
again. 
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6) While working with Pranava Japa in this 
manner, the vibrations and resonances set up by Omkar 
can get organised in such a way so as to give rise to an 
awareness of complete stand-stillness of body, breathing, 
thoughts and emotions. However, such an experiential state 
may not last for long and once again the awareness of 
various disturbances will develop against the wish and will 
of the individual. However, the impressions of earlier Om 
recitation can gode or compel the individual to practise 
further in order to re-inforce responses of positive nature. 


7) Many of the negative responses like headaches, 
sexual tensions, feeling of uneasiness, insomnia can be 
ascribed to the over-stimulation of the nervous system due 
to Om recitation and/or the way in which Om was recited 
by the individual. 


Conclusions : 


Within the limitations of the present study, it could 
be concluded that recitation of Om usually gives rise to 
sensations, feelings and experiences of positive nature, mea- 
ning thereby that the individual aspires for more of them 
and wants the resulting mental state to continue. 


These experiences can lead to the development of a 
kind of existential awareness wherein any particular defina- 
ble awareness of body, breathing, thoughts, emotions and 
the world around is absent. 


However, sometimes and in some individuals un- 
wanted sensations, feelings and experiences can also develop 
through the recitation of Om and these can compel the 
individual to stop the practice and take recourse to some- 
things else to alleviate the suffering before one can once 
again think of starting “Om” recitations. 


oslo 
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Abstract : 


The purpose of this study was to see the effect of 
Yogic training on Endurance and Flexibility. The study 
was conducted on 70 students of the Regional Police 
Training School, Khandala from which 35 students were 
assigned to each of the Experimental and Control groups. 
Significant lowering of the sitting pulse rate was observed 
in the Experimental group as comparedžto the Control 
group. The Cardio-vascufar endurance as judged by the 
Harvard Step Test improved significantly in the Experimen- 
tal group. Although mean increase in the Toe Touch 
Flexibility was observed in the Experimental group, it did 
not reach the expected statistical significance. 


Introduction : 


Health and Physical fitness are supposed to depend 
upon the Cardio-vascular endurance and the flexibility of 
an individual. Cardio-vascular efficiency is the capacity of 


* This study was carried out with the Grant-in-aid from the 
Ministries Of Education, Govt. of India and Maharashtra State. 


«* Research Officer and Prof. G. S. College of Yoga & Cultural 
Synthesis, Lonavyla--410 403 ( Pune). 
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dhama, Lonavla--410 403 ( Pune). 
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an individual to maintain strenuons activity of the whole 
body for a long period (2) and flexibility is defined as the 
range of movement of a joint (14). The finding of Hein 
and Ryan (11) pertaining to the effect of strenouus activity 
on Cardio-vascular disorder stated that a high level of 
physical activity throughout life appears to be one of those 
factors that inhibit the vasular degeneration characteristic 
of coronary heart disease. Taylor (17) mentioned that 
sedentary people were having more risk towards coronary 
heart disease than those who involved in moderate to 
heavy physical activities. Wolffe (19) recognised the benefi- 
cial effect of physical activity on the Cardio—vascular 
system not only for the well but also for the sick. All 
have referred to the values of physical activity in keeping 
optimum health (15). Today, more number of people are 
becoming conscious about physical fitness than ever. No 
doubt, there are various physical training programmes 
which contribute to Cardio-vascular endurance and flexibi- 
lity (12, 13), yet they are found to be hard and vigorous 
in nature and often lead to fatigue and strain. 


Therefore, there is a need to find out some alterna- 
tive training programme which would reduce physical and 
mental fatigue and would promote the feeling of well-being. 
Now-a-days Yogic practices are also looked upon as 
very fayourable system of exercise by many. The studies 
thus far conducted show that yogic practices have very 
favourable effects on the general health and physical fitness 
(8, 9, 10). Our own earlier studies on Cardio-vascular 
endurance showed improvement in the subjects undergoing 
yogic training, (5, 6,7) but there was no simultaneous 


. control group used. The Toe Touch Flexibility test was 


also not administered earlier to see the changes resulting 
after Yoga practices. 
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The purpose of this paper, therefore, is to. present 
the results of the effects of a short-term Yogic training 
programme of three weeks duration on the C-V endurance 
and flexibility level. More specifically the objectives of this 
study were : 


1) To find out the present state of the subject in 
Cardio-vascular endurance and toe touch flexibi- 
lity. 


2) To determine whether general physical fitness 
index as measured through Harvard Step Test, 
would be improved with the short term yogic 
training. 


3) To determine whether Toe Touch Flexibilitywould 
show significant improvement. 


Materials and Methods : 


Subjects : The study was conducted on Seventy sub- 
jects who were randomly selected out of 400 students from 
the residential Regional Police Training School, Khandala. 
They were clinically normal and had common routine and 
food. They were physically active but not highly conditi- 
oned through endurance training. Their mean age, height 
and weight were 23 years; 171,44 cms., 55.56 kg. respecti- 
vely. 


Test Administered : The Harvard Step (1) Test was 
selected to find out the status of the cardio-vascular sys- 
tem. This test was selected as a single good procedure for 
it is simple, non-expensive and does not require skilled 
and prolonged laboratory process (3, 16). To measure flexi- 
bility, Toe Touch Flexibility test was administered (4). 
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Procedure : The subjects reported in the laboratory 
for the tests in the morning without any food, drink or 
exercise prior to the experiment. The subjects ( N=70) 
were tested on Toe Touch Flexibility test (4) before C-V 
test. The subject stood on the bench fitted with a centi- 
meter scale, keeping legs and toes together in line with the 
edge of the scale. Then he bent forward as far as possible 
without bending at the knees. The score was the distance 
achieved on the scale where the subject held his fingers for 
two seconds. The more he went down, better was the 
achievement (4). 


For measuring cardio-vascular endurance, the test 
was conducted on a 20 inches high bench (15). The sub- 
ject went up and down the step 30 time a minute for 5 
minutes or until forced to discontinue due to fatigue. After 
finishing the exercise pulse rates were measured for three 


and half minute intervals, namely, one to one and half 
minutes, two to two and half minutes, three to three and 
half minutes. The three pulse rates were added and 


converted into fitness index, using the following formula :— 


Fitness Index : Duration of exercise in seconds x 100 


2x Sum of three pulse counts. 


The administration of the test was according to the 
procedure described by Willgoose (18). After the initia} data 
collection the subjects were randomly divided into two 
groups of 35 each. One of the groups was randomly assig- 
ned to the experimental group and the other was treated as 
the contro] group. Both the groups were tested again after 
the experimental period of 3 weeks. 


Yogic Training Programme : The training consisted 
of the following 14 selected Yogic practices: namely, 
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Ardha—Halasana, Halasana, Naukasana, Viparitakarani to 
Sarvangasana, Matsyasana, Bhujangasana, Ardha—Shalabha- 
sana, Dhanurasana, Vakrasana, Supta-Vajrasana, Chakra- 
sana, Shavasana, Uddiyana Bandha, Ujjayi (Puraka—Recha- 
ka). 


Except the additional yogic training for the experi- 
mental group, both the groups were undergoing their nor- 
mal routine of the school. The training for experimental 
group was conducted every day in the evening for the 
duration of 45 minutes and all Sundays were observed as 
rest days. Each Yogic practice was repeated thrice and the 
maintenance was insisted upon with some rest in between 
the practice. 


Results : 


Pre-experimental means of the fitness index, scores 
and the Toe Touch Flexibility of the experimental and 
control groups were compared to see if there was any 
significant difference between the groups. No significant 
differences were found between the two groups, showing 
the two groups homogeneous. 


A comparison of within group changes of the Har- 
vard Step Test for experimental and control groups was 
made for the difference. The experimental group showed 
increase of + 6.6 points~ while the control. group in 
same period showed significant decrease of 15.44 (Table-1). 
When these changes in the Harward Step Test between the 
control and experimental groups were compared, the diffe- 
rence of + 22.04 points was found to be statistically signi- 
ficant ( Table-2}). The Toe Touch Flexibility score improved 
by +3.53 in the experimental group while the change in 
the control group was only 0.75 which was not significant 
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(Table-1). When the changes between the two groups 
were compared statistically it was found that the difference 
of +2.78 did not reach statistical significance, although 
greater improvement was seen in the experimental group 
( Table-2 ) 

Discussion : 

i It is generally seen that vigorous programmes of 
physical activities are always advocated to increase the 
‘cardio-vascular efficiency. But training in Yogic practices 


which is not vigorous in nature, also helped to improve 
the cardio-vascular efficiency. 


The results obtained from this study is a good indi- 
cation of favourable effects of Yogic practices even for a 
short duration. 


Although itis generally believed that the yogic prac- 
tices contribute to the development of the flexibility, the 
results in our study did not reach the statistical significance. 
This may be due to the individual variability in the flexi- 
bility. 


Conclusion ; 


Within the limitations of the study, the following 
couclusions are supported by the data. 


1. The subjects of experimental and control groups 
were found to possess initially high degree of cardio—vascu- 
Jar efficiency. 


2. The treatment of three weeks’ selected yogic 
routine helped to increase the cardio-vascular efficiency of 
the experimental group, while the control group lost after 
three weeks. 
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3. The study further suggests that a short routine 
of selected Yogic practices is equally good to increase the 
efficiency as seen in earlier studies (5, 6, 7. ). 


4. The Yogic training can safely be advocated for 
the improvement of the cardio-vascular endurance when 
vigorous physical exercise are not possible to be carried 
out. 


5. The Toe Touch Flexibility showed a trend towards 
improvement in the experimental group though not statisti- 
cally significant. 
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Abstract : 
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Tirupati-517 502 


Electrophysiological, Biochemicał and Psy- 
chological studiés on the effect of regular 
practice of Yogasanas and Pranayamas revealed 
to keep the bodily physical and mental condi- 
tion in good health. In the present study an 
attempt has been made to see the effect of yoga 
practice On curative or management aspect of 
bronchial asthma. Twelve proven cases of 
abstructive type of bronchial asthma were stu- 
died using respiratory function tests and by 
Clinical assesment. Results showed an improve- 
ment in nine out of twelve patients in both 
clinical and respiratory functions. This prelimi- 
nary study indicated the efficacy of yoga 
practice in the management of bronchial asthma. 


Key word: Bronchial asthma, Yogasanas, 
Pranayama and Pulmonary function 
tests. 
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Introduction : 


1 


Ancient Indian literature 1, 2, 3 reveals that the 
main aim of yoga is to bring good to mankind through 
the attainment of physical and mental wellbeing and also 
to improve their physical and mental abilities. Earlier 
electrophysiological, biochemical and psychological studies 
showed that the yoga practice helps to achieve the efficient 
functioning of certain organs in the body to maintain 


homeostasis *, °, 6, 7, $, 9 and to achieve the desired results 
by influencing or by voluntary control over the functioning 


of the internal organs of the body 10, 11, 12,13, '. The 
optimum level of homeostatic condition is achieved through 
promotive, preventive, curative and spiritual means. How- 
ever, it is not clearly known scientifically whether the yoga 
practice achieves its aim through curative means. It is 
estimated that in India 1% of the population is affected by 
the bronchial asthma !5. As there were very few studies 
available in this field 15,17 an attempt is made to study; 
the effect of yoga practice on asthmatics using clinical 
assessment and respiratory function tests. 


Material & Methods : 


The present study consists of 12 proven cases of 
bronchial asthma selected from the outpatient department, 
having the duration of the disease ranging from one to ten 
years. Their ages range from 20 to 55 years; two of the 
patients are females. All the cases are treated as inpatients. 


In the beginning those who were using modern medi- 
cines were slowly tapered off over a period of one week. 
Yogasana and pranayama practice is progressively introdu- 
ced. Yoga therapy consists of five asanas and two series 
of pranayamas, carried out as per schedule shown in Table 
1. The practices are carried out twice a day in the mor- 
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nings and in the evenings. All patients are kept under the 
same diet and environmental conditions. The pulmonary 
function tests (PFT)-the vital capacity ( VC}), forced vital 
capacity in Ist second (FEV 1), maximum expiratory flow 
rate and maximum ventilatory volume (MVV) were studied 
using respirograph ( Toshniwal & Co.,) and peak expira- 
tory flow rate (PEFR) by Wright’s flow meter 13. 


Clinical findings such as number of attacks of 
breathlessness, sleep disturbance, response to allergic sub- 
stances are observed daily and the pulmonary function tests 
are carried out once in every week with the highest of the 
three readings of PEFR registered every day, morning and 
evening in six of the twelve patients. 


Results were classified under three groups, patients 
who showed an improvements in all the parameters of 
pulmonary function test and upto 75% improvement in 
clinical assessment as marked relief, those with moderate 
relief with no positive changes in two out. of five parame- 
ters and 50 to 75% decrease in number of attacks of 


_ breathlessness and others under no relief with no PFT 


changes and less than 50% decrease in the symptoms. 


Results : 


Table II shows the summary of pulmonary function 
changes in percent as compared to pre-yoga treatment 
values in twelve asthmatics. Six of the twelve patients sho- 
we marked relief showing an increase in the PFT para- 
meters studied, while three patients showed moderate relief 


_by showing an increase in all PFT’s excepting FEV! and 
„the remaining did not show any improvement in the 
pulmonary functions. 
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Clinical assessment of the patients, who showed an 
improvement had decreased number of asthmatic attacks 
and undisturbed sleep to those patients who did not show 
any relief. 


A three month follow up of these patients indicated 
the maintenance of these improvements in respiratory 
functions. 


Discussion : 


From the results it is evident that the Yogasanas and 
Pranayamas have a vital role to play in the management 
of bronchial asthma. Recovery might be by bronchodilation 
by correcting their abnormal breathing patterns. Due to 
improved breathing pattern respiratory bronchioles may be 
widened and perfusion of a large number of alveoles can 
be carried out efficiently. The development of bronchccons- 
triction in response to environmental stimuli is higher in 
patients with bronchial asthma than the healthy subjects.19 
So this reduction in responsiveness of airways might have 
benefited these patients. 


Further due to deep and controlled breathing, desen- 
sitization of the sensory nerve endings may be involved 
and this in turn might have helped to reduce the allergic 
condition to the environment. There is also an evidence 
from other studies that the practice of yogasanas for a 
period of three months re-established hormonal imbalancel4 
and recovery from bronchial asthmal5. Though the results 


are encouraging the further work in this field is suggested. 
i 
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TABLE -I 


YOGA THERAPY 


Yoga Therapy 


I Asanas : 


1. Vajrasana 

2. Supta Vajrasana 
3. Bhujangasana 
4. Sarvangasana 

5. Savasana 


II Pranayama : 
1. Rechak-Purak (1:1) 
2. Purak : Kumbhak : Rechak 
(1:2:2) 


Each Total 
Sitting Duration 
5 Times 5 Minutes 
5 Times 5 Minutes 
2 Times 6 Minutes 
2 Times 6 Minutes 
2 Times 10 Minutes 
Once 10 Minutes 
Once 5 Minutes 


* These Asanas and Pranayamas are carried out twice daily. 
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Understanding of Kapalabhati and other 
related terms according to Yogic Sanskrit 
Texts with some commenis 
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Introduction : 


During one of the experimental studies on Kapala- 
bhati it was observed that different students as well as 
investigators were having different understandings about 
its technique and effects. Most of the participants agreed 
on the point of rapid exhalations with passive inhalations 
at the rate of 120 strokes per minute. However, subjects 

* were seen to contract the abdominal muscles either above 
the umbilicus, around the umbilicus or below the umbilicus 
į and the sound was mostly produced from the nostrils. In 
` some it was from the glottis and in very few it was from 
the fore-head. Some subjects had a steady posture while 
others were seen to move different parts in different ways. 


Most of the subjects as well as investigators looked 
upon Kaplabhati as a cleansing technique for the lungs, 
bronchial tree and the air sinuses. Some also felt that 


* Research Officer (Biochemistry) S. R. D., Kaivalyadhama, Lonavla. 
Responsible for collection of references from various traditional 
Sanskrit Yoga Texts and assisted Dr. M. V. Bhole for completion 
of the paper. 


f ** Joint Director of Research, Kaivalyadhama. Lonavla. Initiated 
i ; the idea of this work and responsible for completion of the 
| j Paper. 
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‘Kapalbhati’ was a good exercise for the abdominal mus- 
cles and the internal organs. 


The term ‘Kapalabhati’ indicates shining of the 
‘Kapala’ Sanskrit texts were found to describe it in that 
way. However, many books written in other languages 
have emphasized its effect on bronchial tree. 


Therefore, it was proposed to study the technique 
and effect of Kapalabhati as available to us in important 
source books in different languages. Study of Sanskrit texts 
is presented in this article. 


Materials and Methods : 


Thirty seven Sanskrit books and five manuscripts 
related to yoga easily available to the authors and mention- 
ing Kapalbhati were scrutinised for the description of its 
technique and effects. After the preliminary work, help of 
ayurvedic texts was taken to understand certain terms found 
in yoga texts. Help of Sanskrit scholars from Philosophico 
literary Research Department was also taken to understand 
sanskrit verses. 


Observations : 


Reference to Kapalabhati and similar terms were, 
found in seven books and three manuscripts. The quota- 
tions have been reproduced in Appendix-l. 


The term Kapalbhati was found in four placcs ( 2b, 
7, 9, 10). Out of which reference numbers 7 and 10 seems 
to have quoted Hathapradipika ( 2b ) 


Reference number 3a refers to Kapalbhati as a hea- 
ding only, but does not describe it in the text. 


` 
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The term KAPALASHODHANA has appeared in 
reference numbers 2a, 3c, 4, 6 and 8. This term has been 
used to indicate the effect of Neti (2a, 4), Suryabhedana 
Kumbhaka ( 2c, 3b ) and Kapalabhati (3a). 


Other terms found were Bhalabhati (1), Kapalabhranti 
(3a, 3b), Kapala virchana (4) and vasantolika (5). 


I. Description of Technique : 


Following description was found in reference num- 
bers 2a 3a, 7. 9 and 10 about the technique of Kapalabhati. 
(3) E) (3) 
wenan RA TAA Fa TAY 
(@) Ste (EG) (3) 


For Kapalashodhana at least three types of techni- 
ques could be ascertained as follows- 


1. that of Netikriya H. P, II : 31, (4) SKS-67, 
2, that of Suryabhedana (2c H. P. II : 49, 3c, H.R. 
V:11, (6) 


3. Associated with Rechaka-puraka, rapidly moving 
the kapala from right to left and vice versa (3b) 


Even though Gheranda Samhita refers to Kapala- 
bhati as a shatkarma after tratak and describes the techni- 
ques of other five kriyas in order, it mentions three 
techniques for Bhalabhati in place of Kapalabhati. 


i) Vatkrama bhalabhati is very much similar to 
the technique of Suryabhedana as mentioned 
in H. P. IL: 49, but without Kumbhaka. 

ii) Vyutkrama and 
iii) Sheet karma Bhalabhati is performed with 
water. 
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In the former, water is taken inside through the 
nostrils and brought out through the mouth and in the 


latter, it is taken in through the mouth and brought out 
through the nostrils. 


Kapalabhati may be looked as Kapalashodhana for 
the sake of understanding the subject after comparing the 
techniques with other available techniques. 


Hatharatnavali (3a, 3b) has used the terms Kapala- 
bhranti while discussing Kapalabhati. 


In Satkarmasangraha a reference was found to 
another term, Kapalavirechana to be brought about by 
smelling the fruit of Deodali. 


II. About the effects : 

Apart from the effect of -Kapalabhati, Kapala- 
shodhana and Kapalabhranti, other effects mentioned by 
different texts are summarised below : 


i) Removal of Kaphadosa (1, 2a, 7, 10) and 
pitta dosa ( 3b). 

ii) Destruction of worms (2b, 8), bacterias (4) 
and all diseases (3a, 6 ). 

iii) Purification of Brahma chakra (3b) and 
glottis (9). 


iv ) Even though nine references have given a 
positive appreciation of Kapalabhati and 
Kapalashodhana, Siddhasiddhanta Paddhati 
has denounced its practice while mentioning 
vasantolika. It mentions that the practice of 
aazatfeat leads to depression and confusion 
(stat)- A commentary on S. S.P. by Bhat 
and Agharkar. 
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Discussions : 


l. One has to get acquanted with the following 
technical terms in order to develop proper understanding 
of Kapalabhati from Sanskrit texts. 


a) 


b) 


d) 


e) 


f) 


Kapala - i. e. the skull. In popular language it 
also means the region of the fore-head, frontal 
region of the brain. 


Kapaladosa-All those factors, either material or 
otherwise, which can lead to the impairment of 
the functions of the Kapala (brain). 


Kapalashodhana - ( Sensory or motor ) 


i) Purification of Kapala in such a way so 
that its functions may not disturb the fee- 
ling of balance and equilibrium. 


ii) Freedom of the kapala from all impediments 
to the rising of Prana up there ( similar as 
nadisuddhi ). 


Kapalabhati-Shining of Kapala so that it could 
give rise to experiences of intensive nature with- 
out disturbing the state of balance aud equili- 
brium. 


Kapalavirechana - Emptying or purging of the 
Kapala through irritation or stimulation by means 
of external agents ( Deodali fruit ). 


Bhalabhati and Bhalabhranti — These are similar 
terms having the meaning of Kapalabhati and 
Kapalabhranti. 


2. a) Kapalashodhana could be done with the help 


of water or slow breathing as in suryabhedana 
while rapid breathing (Rechaka—Puraka) like a 
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black smith’s bellow and has been advocated 
for Kapalabhati. However further details 
of this technique are not available in these 
texts. 


Looking to the sequence of six cleansing pro- 
cesses as mentioued in different texts ( H. P. 
II : 22, G.S. I:12) it seems that Kapala- 
shodhan should preceed Kapalabhati. 


Kapalashodhan presumes Kapaladosas. How- 
ever, no text mentions the nature of Kapala- 
dosas anywhere. 


Reference to the removal of Kapha-dosa in 
Kapalashodhana and Kapalabhati is found in 
four places while removal of vatadosa in one 
place. It does not become clear asto whether 
these dosas belong to Kapala or the whole 
body ? 


Comments based on practical observations : 


In a class room, if one tries to examine the tech- 


nique of Kapalabhati as followed by the students and as 
demonstrated by the teachers, one finds that the sound 
produced during Kapalabhati seems to be coming from 
one of the regions of the body i. e. 


a) from the throat as in ujjayi 


b) from the nose as comes while cleansing the nose 
and I 


c) from the forehead. 


It is sincerely felt that in Kapalabhati, the sound 


should look to be as if, coming from the fore—-head region. 
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(2) Both the terms Kapalabhati and Kapalabhranti 
and even the term Kapalsodhana seems to have a strong 
experiential base ( sensory aspect ). While most of the time, 
especially the beginners, the students are seen to completely 
overlook this aspect of Kapalabhati may be because due 
stress is not given on this aspect and only the action part 


(motor aspect) is given too much prominence in teaching 
and demonstrating this technique. 


(3) If one tries to experience the touch of air during 
ordinary breathing, one will find it to be restricted to the 
lower 2/3 of the nasal passages. In order to experience its 
touch in the upper 1/3 part (the olfactory area of the 
nose ), one has to modify the direction of air current in 
such a way that it also goes upwards to touch the roof of 
the nose containing olfactory nerve endings. In the absence 
of any odour in the air, and if the person is sensitive 
enough, one may be able to feel the touch of air in that 


region which can be indicated as the back of the fore-head 
on the surface. 


One can feel the touch of air in the same region 
during expiration. Usually the experience is slightly diffe- 
rent than the one possible during inspiration. Therefore, 
one is inclined to use force and to stimulate this area for 
better appreciation. 


Conclusion ; 


Review of the Sanskrit texts and commentaries rela- 
ted to Hatha yoga refer to the terms like Kapalashodhana, 
Kapalabhati, Kapalabhranti, Kapalavirechana, Vasantolika, 
bhalbhati, bhalabhranti while describing Neti, Kapalabhati 
and Surya-bhedana. Directly or indirectly these practices 
are related with the subject of Pranayama. 
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It is felt that Kapalashodhana i.e. purification of 
Kapala (head, fore-head, skull, brain, frontal brain) seems 
to preceed Kapalabhati (i. e. shining of Kapala). 


The term Kapalabhati is indicative of process, effect 
or a result rather than a mere technique. 


As a technique, Kapalabhati consists of rapid 
rechaka—puraka like a black-smith’s bellow. 


The technique should be coupled with the effect for 
educational / therapeutic application and evaluation of 
Kapalabhati. ; 


APPENDIX 1 
Quotations from different Sanskrit Texts and MSS. 


1. Gheranda Samhita : (aq mona) 

aamin, aain ini falaa: | 

qremfa frat gaina fanaa 1 -4Y N 
2a. Hathapradipika : ( aa fa: ) 

aqisatadiaa feergfte sarfaat | 

aged Tracts Aaa faeries N X= RLU 
2b. ( aq KIZAA ) 

ACA ACHISHILEA AJA AAAAT | 

aqreatfataeatan apes faata 8: FR ul 
2c. ( aa quae ) 

aqs Wad maA piaga it R = 4o Il 

3a. Hatharatnavali (aa HaIwatfc: Y 

akaaga Tage JEA | 

areurfataentar aa Afaia Wg 2 4¥ Ul 
3b. HTS AHAAA FT TTT : | 

Paya gada aoe 11 l i AKU 
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3c. (qian ua) 
qase Fraga taafesar aa: | 
BMS Marais aTa TT g VV 
Hatha Sanket chandrika 
Jyotsna Commentary on H. P. 
4. Satkarmasangraha ( aa Afa ) 
gaaat AM Hse fa i 34 1 
aqsa gefa tegaifaat i ee 1 
5. Siddha Siddhanta Paddhati 
(amiss + gifaa arcafarst 
aarenrated faafea Ñ ı 
6. Shandilyopanishad ( aT@aAtlaAToTa: ) 
GAA aaen afeea Tad THIHcAT 
qaaa pafar aasa AA, | 
aa aqaa anea HAT 
fasted Fafa n 63: gu 
Vallabhacharya’s commentary on P, Y. S. 
7, Yoga chintamani (MSS) (aq aqaa) 
aia EaR Tage HEART | 
atonia faenar aaa faatia 1 
Quoted Hatha-Pradipika 
8. Yoga Kundalyupanishad (#4 PIETA ) 
aqaaatarsfa CAAT qaa TA: | 
aga adele g faas frarfera 12: Wu 
9. Yoga Ratna Pradipika MSS. ( #4 sored ) 
WAT aen VAAN EAN | 
aqaa atar Hoare faa i 
Yoga Siddhanta Chandrika. 
10. Yukta Bhavdey-by Bhavdev : Same as in H. P. except 
aqronta: Mss. 
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Astamagga and Astangayoga : 
A Comparative Study 


Dr. Pitambar Jha* 


In the tradition of Indian Philosophy, spiritual think- 
ing occupies a very important place and among them Yoga 
and Bauddha philosophies are even more important 
specially from the point of meditational techniques. Maharsi 
Patanjali, a promoter of yoga, pointed out ‘astangasadhana’ 
for over-coming ‘sarvam duhkham vivekinah’!. Similarly, 
Buddha also described ‘astamagga sadhana’ for destruction 
of ‘sarvam duhkham’. 


The essence of Lord Buddha’s preaching lies in his 
Four Noble Truths?. These are,—‘There is misery; There is 
cause for misery; There is cessation of misery; and There 
is path leading to the cessation of misery. However, the 
paper is more concerned with his Fourth Noble Truth in 
which he promises a sure shot way to bring about the 
cessation of misery. This way is popularly known as asta- 
magga. This eight--fold noble path consists of - (1 ) Right 
View (sammaditthi ). (2) Right Resolve ( sammasankappa) 
(3) Right Speech (sammavica), (4) Right Conduct 
(sammakammanta ), (5) Right Livelihood ( samm4-ajiva ), 
(6) Right Effort (sammavayama ), (7) Right Mindfulness 
(sammiasati), and (8) Right Concentration (sammasamadhi ). 
As the pot remains steady when supported but topples 
easily when it is without support, similarly here the support 
of citta is astamagga.3 


* Assistant Director of Researeh, P. L. R. D. Kaivalyadhama, Lonavla. 
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l. Right View (sammaditthi )*: After knowing the 
root-cause of misery, leaving the view born out of igno- 
rance due to which one sees perishable, miserable and 
soulless as unperishable, pleasure-giving and with soul 
respectively, and the knowledge of truth is the Right View 
(sammaditthi ). 

2. Right Resolve (sammasankappa)® : A mere know- 
ledge of truth leads nowhere, the determination to reform 
life accordingly, renouncing worldliness, giving up illfeeling 
towards others, and desisting from doing any harm to 
others ( himsa ) etc. is the Right Resolve (sammasankappa). 


3. Right Speech (sammavaca ). To put the above- 
mentioned Right Resolve to action which leads to absten- 
tion from lying, slander, unkind words and frivolous talk 
is Right Speech ( sammāvācā ), 


To give the practical form to the above mentioned 
Right Speech and thereby following the five vows. 


4. Right, Conduct (sammakammianta )'. To give 
the practical form to above mentioned right speech and 
thereby following the five vows, i. e., non-violence, non- 
stealing, control over sense-organs, truth and avoidance of 
intoxication is Right Conduct ( sammakammanta ). 


5. Right Livelihood ( samm4-ajiva )$: For the sake 
of maintaining one’s life one should resort to pure and 
proper means and avoid forbidden means. This is right 
livelihood ( samma-ajiva ). 


6. Right Effort (sammavayama )2: A constant effort 
to root out old evil thoughts, and prevent evil thoughts 
from arising anew, a constant endeavour to fill the mind 
with good ideas and retaining such ideas in mind is Right 
Effort (sammavayama ). 


Í 
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7. Right Mindfulness ( sammāsati )!°: Constantly 
bearing in mind the things already learnt. Remembering to 
see unperishable as unperishable and perishable as perishabla 
is Right Mindfulness ( sammāsati ). This non-attachment 


towards things leads one towards freedom from worldly 
bondage. 


8. Right Concentration (sammasamadhi)!!: In this 
last path there are four stages. In the first the sadhaka 
experiences joy and ease born of detachment and pure 
thought. In the second state, there are joy, peace, and 
internal tranquillity born of intense, unruffled contempla- 
tion. In this stage, there is still the consciousness of this 
joy and peace. In the third stage, there is detachment from 
even the joy of tranquillity but feeling of bodily ease still 
persist. In the fourth stage, there is detachment from this 
bodily ease too. There are then perfect equanimity and 
indifference. This is the state of nibbana or perfect wisdom. 


‘Yogasutra’ of Patafijali is considered to be the 
oldest among the available literature on yoga. In this text, 
Maharsi Patafijali has discussed eight angas'? of yoga 
such as yama—niyama etc. This astaangayoga can be descri- 
bed in nutshell like this : Yama-niyama are for purification 


of place, purification of behavior, and to some extent they 
are means to control the sense-organs. Asana and prana- 


yama are meant for purification of body, stability of body 
and prana and for removing fickleness of citta. Pratyahara 
and dharana are means for the sense-organs to become 
one with citta and to get stabilised at one place. This 
stabilised state of citta if continued for a long period leads 
to complete restraint of citta and this state is called dhyana 
and samadhi. 


The discriminative knowledge attained as a result of 
cittavrttinirodha leads one to think that everything is full 
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of misery!’. But here does not end the story of yoga or it 
is not the end of the journey. One must continue the 
practice of sadhana till he attains nirbija and thereby 
kaivalya!*. And astangayoga is meant for the attainment of 
this kaivalya. 


Actually yoga is an ancient science of psychology. 
Through yogasutra and its commentaries written by Vyasa 
etc., on it, we get the knowledge of internal organs and 
the knowledge of how they can be fully developed. Due 
to this the yogi gets so many means that he can very 
easily enter into his‘own world and can move forward 
towards attaining ultimate aim of the life. 


Almost all the Indian philosophies'® accept the 
world as miserable, consider it as perishable (anitya), and 
try to find out the means for duhkhanirodha and duhkha- 
nivstti as ultimate purusartha. But they do not agree on 
the point regarding the ways to duhkhanirodha. 


The ‘astamagga’ and astangayoga’ way to duhkha- 
nirodha described by Buddha and Patañjali though not 
completely identical have many similarities. For example, 
(1) in both, the avidya is considered to be the main cause 
of all the duhkha : its destruction in one has been described 
as sammaditthi and in the other as vivekakhyati; (2) both 
have considered the nirodha of cittavrtti as their aim; (3 ) 
for that both have shown eight ways; (4) the last anga 
of both is samadhi: (5) the five types of yama told by 
Patanjali have also been described by Buddha with great 
importance. In Dhammapada, violence ( himsa ) lie ( asatya ), 
stealing ( steya ), non-celibacy (abrahmacarya ) and drin- 
king of wine ( madyapana) which with some difference 
be considered as storing ( parigraha ), are considered very 
opposite to nibbana and the sadhaka making efforts to 
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remove them is considered to be a sādhaka!® of the 
Nibbana Path. Due to the strong opposition for violence 
in Bauddha religion, Vyasa has not only given more impor- 
tance to non-violence than truth (satya) etc., but also have 
accepted truth etc. as supporter to non-violence.!? Similar 
to sauca (cleanliness ) etc., niyama in Bauddha literature 
also there is detailed discussion on sauca ( clealiness ),'$ 
santosa (contentment ), indriyanigrah ( tapas ) etc. 


Therefore, in short, it can be concluded that as 
Patanjali has accepted importance of yama-—niyama for 
moral teaching, that is also considered important in Bau- 
ddha tradition whereas in,other philosophies like Samkhya, 
Nyaya, Vaisesika etc., this explicit moral teaching is not 
taken care of. Hence many principles related to morality 
are considered equally important in Bauddha and Yoga 
Philosophies. '*Similarly in any words are used in Yoga- 
sūtra which are mostly not used in any other Indian 
philosophies, but in Bauddha tradition they are amply 
found. For example, viparyaya, vikalpa, karmasaya, 
Karmavipaka, samprayoga etc. Therefore, on the basis of 
these facts it will not be improper to think that both the 


philosophies are developed simultaneously in a friendly 
atmosphere. 


The practice’of astamagga of Buddha which are 
mostly in the form of mental practice bestows the freedom 
from pain and nibbana is attained. According to him, no 
creature of this world is free from pain as this world is 
full of pain. For following the {path which removes the 
pain, his first and essential condition is renouncing the 
world and to become a medicant. Then only the sadhaka 


can start the practice of these astamagga, an originator of 
duhkhanirodha, 
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Freedom from pain is also the aim of Patafijali. He 
also desires to attain ultimately that highest knowledge 
(vimala-viveka ) only through cittavrttinirodha so that 
there is this awareness that ‘everything is full of pain’. 
Then after achieving a vivekakhyati, avidya is destroyed 
and kaivalya-a complete freedom from pain is attained. 
But there is some difference in means to attain it. Patanjali 
has included most of the ways of astamagga in his yama- 
niyama. He believes that for progress in mental practice 
there is a necessity of psycho-physical practices also. There- 
fore he has stated two important angas named āsana and 
pranayama which leads to a particular mental state. As a 
result of their practice, pratyahara, dharana, dhyana etc, a 
pure mental practices and ultimately after complete control 
cittayrttinirodha, samadhi and duhkhanivrtti is attained and 
in the words of Buddha a stage of ‘sammasamadhi’ is 
attained. 


As far as the sadhaka is concerncd there is not 
much difference of opinion between Patafijali and Buddha. 
Where Buddha considers sannyasis suitable for his sadhana, 
there Patanjali though not talking about renouncing world 
considers cittaprasadana essential. And if the sadhaka has 
achieved the cittaprasadana then he remains indifferent 
towards world though living in the same world just like a 
lotus in the water. Hence it can be concluded that for 
following both the methods of sadhana there is hardly any 
difference regarding the sadhaka. At the same time, it can 
be said that where the method of sadhana of Buddha 
starts with a particular type of outer dress, environment 
etc., there of Pataajali, considering internal personality 
important, tries to make his method of sadhana from out- 


ward, easy for all. 
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In this way though coming out from the same root 
( srota ) there seems enough difference on the gross level 
in the astamaga sadhana of Buddha and Patanjali, due 
to which an ordinary man may doubt that these two are 
completely different ways. As such, it can be true to some 
extent. For example, (1) Buddha’s emphasis for a particu- 
lar type of sadhaka; (2) statement of way leading to only 
mental practice. But study on subtle level makes it clear 
that there is hardly any difference between these two 
methods. But still it can be concluded that the method of 
Patafijali in itself is more methodical, scientific, full of 
nivrtti and conducive even for ordinary man. 
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“te samadhavupasargah...” | 
“a aatararant:....” 


(P. Y. S. I. 37)--A Re-visit 
G. S. Sahay” 


The Patanjala Yoga Sutra is divided into four chap- 
ters and each chapter is woven in such a way that no 
chapter of Yoga Sutra can be understood without the help. 
of the other ones. In other words, it can be stated that) 
each chapter forms an integral part of the whole yogasutra.i 
The Sutra—‘‘te*‘ samadhavupasargah vyutthane siddhayah’” 
—the title of the present paper—belongs to the Vibhuti 
Pada, and it is this Sutra which has apparently reduced the: 
significance, essentiality, and importance of the whole 
chapter. Almost all the commentators on Yogasutra have. 


thus unanimously condemned the importance of Vibhutis. ` 
| 
Vyasa comments on it as follows: “te pratibhadayah 


upasargah taddarsana pratyanikatvat..” The Sutra and its 
Vyasabhasya have been translated in the following way: 
“These are obstacles in (the way of) communion; but 
perfections in the distracted state” ( Sutra III. 37 ). Bhasya : 
“These, that is, the intuitional and other abnormal percep- 
tions appearing in the composed mind become ‘obstacles’ | 
as they obstruct the clear perception (of the Spirit) by 
the mind. But when they come to men with their mind. 
still in the ‘distracted’ state, they are so many perfections 
(powers)””. 


ct-Reaarahkkagicenivesily.HBidvar Beara dham bea Fromo 


(68) 


The commentary and its English translation clearly 
indicate that these supernormal powers or better to say in 
‘its technical term ‘Vibhiti’ work essentially as obstacles in 
the achievement of highest goal of yoga. But the author of 
the present article ‘contends that the meaning of this Sutra 
and its Bhasya should be re-examined. This contention is 
amply supported externally by the space Patanjali has 
devoted for the discussion of Vibhttis in this Pada. If 
Vibhutis are essentially obstacles then what is the propriety 
of enumerating the different Samyamas and their consequ- 
ences in the form of different vibhitis. It is also note- 
worthy that these vibhatis are not simply enumerated as a 
matter of course because they are phenomena arising along 
the path of yoga, but, the presentation seems to be as if 
they are to be practically utilized by the Yogin for a better 
cause. These were the thoughts that led the author to 
reconsider the meaning and purport of the sutra quoted 
above. 


So, in order to understand the meaning of the Sutra, 
let us first analyse its each word and its possible inter- 
pretations. 


(1) ‘te’-—The first word of the Sutra has been 
interpreted by Vyasa as—‘te pratibhadayah...... : 
This clearly establishes an essential relation of 
this Sutra with that of its preceding ones 
(‘pratibhasravana... etc.’ III. 36). 


’ 


If ‘Pratibha etc.’ only have been indicated by ‘te 
then only ‘Pratibha etc” should be considered as ‘Upasargas’ 
(obstacles) for Samadhi. In that case, it can be argued 
that other Samyamas and its Vibhutis enumerated after 
this Sutra (III. 37) should not be considered as Upasargas 
for Samadhi. 
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(b) There are some commentators like I. K. Tai- 
mini who consider ‘te’ to be representing all the Vibhutis 
enumerated in Vibhuti Pada and they consider all the 
vibhutis to be upasargas for samadhi. This interpretation 
does not seem to be a proper one as the sutra’s position 
in the Vibhuti-pada cannot be justified. For, the ‘te’, then 
may denote even the perfections enumerated in Sādhana- 
Pada under Ahimsa, etc. ( Sutra II 35-45 ) 


c) If all the vibhūtis are Upasargas for Samadhi. 
then it would have saved the time and energy, both, for 
Patanjali, if he would have simply stated that all the 
Vibhutis are Upasargas by framing a common aphorism such 
as “‘Vibhitayah samadhavupasargah”’. But it is a questiona- 
ble matter whether Patanjali also approves of such an idea. 
So according to the placement of the sutra in the vibhuti- 
pada, it cannot be said that the term ‘te’ here represents 
all the vibhutis, and it must have essential relation with 
preceding sutra. 


(2) The next term in the sutra is ‘samadhau’. This 
term needs a clear-cut interpretation as to what 
can be its most suitable meaning.3 There are 
three varieties of Samadhi—sabija, nirbija, and 
dharmamegha. Commentators like Vyasa have 
divided Samadhi into two broad varieties :— 
(1) Samprajfata and (2) Asamprajñāta. Here 
the question arises—this ‘te’ are upasarga for 
which Samadhi ? a) With reference to Vyasa- 
bhasya, the word Samadhi here stands for 
Kaivalya. Vyasa says— “They are upasargas 
in the clear perception of the spirit,” This state 
can be equated with the state of Kaivalya or 
Dharmamegha-samadhi. Thus on the line of 
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Vyasa, it can be safely stated that Samadhi 
here does not refer to Sabija or Nirbija. 


(b) There can be a different interpretation of the 
word samadhi. Samyama is practised during the state of 
Sabija-samadhi and ‘te’ (Pratibha etc.) can be considered 
upasarga for the perfection in Sabija-samadhi. 


Thus the term ‘Samadhi’ can be interpreted either as 
—(1) Dharmamegha-Samadhi or (2) Perfection in Sabija- 
samadhi. 


(3) The third most important, and for that matter 
the key-word of the Sutra, is the term ‘upasarga’ itself. 
Conspicuously, upasarga have been taken to mean ‘obsta- 
cles’ by all the commentators of yogasutra. Perhaps, by 
following blindly the WVyasa-bhasya, all the successive 
commentators have considered this word to be a synonym 
of ‘vighna’. But: there arise certain problems if we enjoin 
the meaning ‘obstacle’with upasarga. 


1. Does Patanjali’s Yoga provides a way out to 
overcome such Upasargas ? Arguement proceeds in this 
manner— 


a) According to Patanjali, intense practice of dha- 
tana-dhyana-samadhi leads to Samyama which is an 
essential and desirable state of yoga practice, 


b) Samyama is bound to produce respective vibhu- 
tis as its consequences; and, 


c) one cannot avoid the practice of samyama. 


Thus, it can be stated that vibhutis will always work 
as obstacles and as far as Patanjala Yogasutra is concerned 
it has not suggested any way to overcome those obstacles. 
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2. We will have to accept two varieties of vibhutis 
(1) Vibhutis enumerated prior to the Sutra III.37, and (2) 
vibhutis enumerated after the above sutra. Thus the first 
variety of vibhutis will be considered to be obstacles whe- 
reas the other as non-obstacle veriety of vibhutis. But, 
again, this division is not acceptable to several scholars 
mentioned above, for they conceive all the vibhutis to be 
‘obstacles’. 


3. The Sutra loses its very significance when the 
second part of the Sutra, will be considered merely as 
complementary to the first part of the Sutra —‘vyutthane 
siddhayah...hence ‘te samadha—vupasargah’. 


The author of this article feels that the meaning of 
the word Upasarga itself should be re-examined. It is 
quite possible to conceive that by the time of Vyasa the 
word Upasarga might have become established in the sense 
of obstacle as is the case with the words such as ‘pravina’, 
‘kusala’ etc. These words were not used initially in the 
same sense as they are being used now-a-days. The 
case with the word Upasarga also seem to be similar. 
This arguement is strengthened when we go for the deri- 
vative meaning of the word- 

upa — srja — ghan 
‘upa? means ‘near’ and ‘srja’ means ‘to create’. Thus 
‘Upasarga’ will be — ‘That which creates a situation 
which leads near to’ or ‘symptom’ or ‘upa—laksana’, 


If the above meaning is accepted, then the meaning 
of the Sutra becomes more tenable—‘te samadhavupasargah:’ : 
They are Upalaksana or symptom of getting near ‘perfec- 
tion in Sabija-samadhi’ or ‘Dharmamegha-samadhi’. 


In this way, it can be said that ‘pratibha ete.’ 


vibhuti S SEN EH WE UTERUS IFES" Hh CEN Gia Plo ST Ox Biri Pua OEY. 


(72) 


As one attains perfection in one samyama, he crosses one 
milestone, and in this way, there are several milestones in 
the form of vibhutis which are to be attained by a yoga 
practitioner necessarily. This interpretation of upasarga 
also justifies the meaning of the second part of the Sutra, 
i. e. ‘vyutthane siddhayah’: ‘these can be used as siddhis 
for worldly purposes.’ 


Vysas’ commentary on this part of the sutra again 
creates a problem. Vyasa writes : ‘‘vyutthita cittasya 
utpadyamanah siddhayah’ which has been translated in 
following ways— 


(1) “but when they come to men with their mind 
still in the distracted state, they are so many 
perfections (Ganganath Jha...page 199); 


(2) (but) arising (in the Yogin) whose mindstuff is 
emergent, they are perfections’ ( James H. 
Woods, III.37 ). 


(3) ‘When they are produced of an exhibitive mind, 
they become the accomplishments ( Bengali 
Baba on Yoga Sutra and Bhāşya, III. 36). 


Vyasa, as per the above quoted translations of his 
Bhasya, seems to say that vibhutis may appear in the 
distracted state of mind and they work as siddhis. But 
the question arises as to whether a person having distracted 
state of mind can achieve the samyama state and thereby 
attain vibhutis ? The author contends that Samyama is a 
state of higher concentration and till the distracted state of 
mind continues, the samyama cannot be practised. Thus 
Vyasa’s commentary on ‘vyutthane siddhayah’ is again 
subject to re-examination. 
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In the light of the above discussion, the Sutra will 
mean— 


te — Pratibha etc. (are ) 

Samadhau — for the sake of (1) perfection in sabija- 
samadhi, (2) Dharmamegha-samadhi; 

upasargah - symptoms, upelaksana or milestone; 

vyutthane — ( during) distracted state; 

siddhayah — perfections, accomplishments. 


Sage Patanjali has cautioned the practicants through 
the second part of the sutra that though the enumerated 
vibhutis are milestones or upalaksanas for samadhi, yet 
they can be used as perfections for worldly purposes during 
distracted state, that is, when he releases the samyama-— 
state. And then they can distract a person from their goal. 


According to yoga philosophy, Kaivalya consists in 
the realization of the nature of self ( purusa). Such a 
realization is a journey from vrtti-saripya state to the 
state of svartipa-avasthanam. For such a realization the 
supreme knowledge that purusa is distinct from prakrti is 
necessary. Such a discriminative knowledge ‘vivekakhyati’ 
requires a thorough awareness of gross and subtle forms of 
prakrti. And it is through Samyama and Vibhutis, the 
sadhaka attains the awareness of the totality of prakrti 
which enables him to realize his svarupavastha. 


Thus, to conclude, Vibhutis, far from being obsta- 
cles, on the contrary, are necessary requirements for the 
attainment of yogic summum bonum. 
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Yoga and Massage 


Dr. M. L. Gharote* 


Scope of the Terms : 


Yoga is more known as various practices which 
include Asanas, Pranayamas, Bandhas, Mudras, Kriyas and 
Relaxative techniques, These techniques are essentially 
individualistic and are actively undergone. 


Massage is a passive exercise. It involves pressure 
and movement manipulation. The main purpose of massage 
is to remove the toxins or waste matter resulting in the 
body from inadequate movements. Therefore, the technique 
of massage involves the application and movement of 
pressure along the veins in the direction of the heart. 


Various kinds of Massage : 


The element of vibration is very important in 
Massage which brings healing. Through massage injured 
limb returns to the correct vibrational pattern which is 
associated with normalcy of function. The vibratory effects 
of massage are caused by very light pressure in massage 
which is done by fingers. The movements in massage are 
classified as follows : 


1. Effleurage or stroking in which hand is moved 
in one direction only. 


2, Petrissage or kneading which consists of rolling, 
squeezing and rubbing with fingers or the 
thumb. 

* Principal, G. S. College of Yoga, Kaivalyadhama, Lonavla 410 403. 
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3. Tapotement or a vibratory movement. 
4.  Thrusting 
5. Hacking. 


Nature itself has provided for automatic massage of 
the different vital organs of the body which may be 
termed as Natural Massage. 


Effects of Massage : 
1) Improvement in Circulation : i 


Massage dialates the blood vessels by giving mecha- 
nical and alternate pressure and relaxation. This 
improves venous and lymphatic return. - 


The number of red blood cells are increased, espe- 


cially in cases of anemia. 


Just beneath the skin is a layer of fascia, a sub- 
stance like the fine white network that is under the skin 
of an orange. There is also a fascial layer around each 
group of organs, each organ and each tissue within the 
organ down to the single muscle fibre. Each has its own 
wrapping. When a muscle becomes chronically tense, these 
fascial envelopes dry up and become immobile. To reach 
the muscles it is necessary to stimulate the fascial layers, 
restore their blood supply and mobility. This is achieved 


through massage. 


2) Promotion of Purification : 


E 
Massage relieves congestion throughout the body. It 
acts as a “mechanical cleanser” by stimulating lymph 
circulation and hastening the elimination of wastes and 
toxins built up from strenuous exercise or injury. i 
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Massage increases the excretion of fluilds and waste 
products of protein metabolism, inorganic phosphorus 
and salt in normal individuals. 


It removes harmful deposits from joints and helps 
reduce inflammation and swelling in joints and also allevia- 
tes pain. 


Massage helps to reduce edema of the extremeties 
and edema following injury to ligaments and tendons and 
facilitates movement with reduced pain. 


By improving circulation and nutrition massage 
breaks down or prevents formation of adhesions and 
reduces the danger of fibrosis. 


3) Improvement in Nutrition : 


Massage by improving the general circulation increa- 
ses nutrition of the tissues. It is accompanied or followed 
by an increased inter-change of substances between the 
blood and tissue cells improving tissue metabolism. 


Massage encourages the retention of nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and sulphur necessary for tissue repair in persons 
convalascing from bone fractures. 


4) Improvement in the Muscle tone : 
Massage improves muscle tone and helps or delay 
muscular atrophy resulting from forced inactivity. 


5) Massage is compensatory to exercise : 


Massage can compensate, in part, or lack of exer- 
cise and muscular contraction in persons who because of 
injury, illness or age are forced to remain inactive. 
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Massage can have sedative or stimulating or even 
exhausting effect on the sensory nerve endings of the skin, 
depending on the type and length of massage given. 


6) Relaxation : 


Massage relaxes muscle spasm and relieves tension. 
It helps venous return of the blood to thc heart and so 
reduces the strain on this vital organ. 


7) Helpful in diseased conditions : 


Massage is helpful in conditions like neuralgia, 
neuritis, rheumatic and sciatic conditions, Bells Paralysis, 
hysteria and very wide varieties of muscular disabilities. 
Constipation and obesity are also amenable to massage. 
According to some authorities, massage may burst the fat 
capsules in sub-cutaneous tissue so that the fat exudes 
and becomes absorbed. Massage combined with a nutritious 
but low calorie diet can aid in reducing the fat. 


Massage improves digestion and promotes assimila- 
tion process. 


It contributes to the brightness of the skin. 


In general, massage contributes to the feeling of 
well being. 


Yoga and Massage : 


The natural process of automatic massage is further 
promoted by the various Yogic practices. 


The inhalation and exhalation by means of the 
movements of thoracic diaphragm is an excellent example 
of natural massage. During exhalation the thoracic diaph- 
ragm moves up and the abdominal organs like liver, 
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stomach, pancrease, intestines are pushed upward along 
with the contraction of the abdominal wall. During inhala- 
tion the abdominal organs are pushed down along with 
the relaxation of the abdominal wall. This is done conti- 
nuously at the rate of 16 to 18 times per minute. 


When the tone of the abdominal organs and muscles 
is reduced the complaints like indigestion, dyspepsia, liver 
trouble start. The vital abdominal organs do not work 
efficiently. Under such circumstances massage through 
selected Yogic practices is very useful. 


Various Yogic Practices leading to Massage of the Internal 
Organs : 


1, Asanas : These bring in the effects of massage by 
adequately stretching different muscles of the body. 
The stretching provides the same stimulus as we do 
in the massage. It promotes circulation, provides 
nutrition and improves the efficiency of the organs. 
Through Asanas we not only deal with the big muscles 
but also the finer muscles like inter-vertebral and 
small muscles of the spine. Asanas give stretch to the 
skeletal muscles as well as smooth muscles of the 
thoraco-abdominal region. This is done by different 
movements of the spine such as flexion, extension, 
lateral flexion and twist. 


2. Pranayama: Diaphragm is the most important smooth 


muscle of respiration. With its constant movement 
during respiration it gives massage to the heart and 
the organs in the abdominal cavity. The pressure 
changes taking place due to the movement of the 
thoracic diaphragm has a pumping action on the 
organs of the thoraco—-abdominal cavity which is respon- 
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sible for promoting the circulation of the blood. The 
slow and steady contraction and expansion of lungs 
during controlled inhalation and exhalation called 
Puraka and Rechaka promote healthy lungs. 


The pressure manipulation in the form of Kumbhaka 
and application of Bandhas have pronounced effect 
on nerve stimulation as well as channelisation of bio- 
electricity. 


Bandhas and Mudras : An important procedure in these 
is the manipulation of internal pressures on the nega- 
tive and positive side. Such a manipulation of pressures 
when used judiciously serves many purposes. It tones 
up the internal organs, helps to decongest them and 
stimulates their healthy activity. With the practice of 
Bandhas and Mudras over a long period one is able 
to exercise more direct control over the autonomous 
functions. 


These also seem to bring about certain marked 
changes in endocrinal and electrolyte balance. 


Practice of Bandhas and Mudras like Uddiyana, 
Mula, Jalandhara, Ashwinimudra involve control of 
semivoluntary muscles in the body like thoracic 
diaphragm, anal sphincters, pelvic floor, throat etc. 
which have the integration of central and autonomic 
nerve supply. By bringing these muscles under volition 
one could influence thereby the activity of the autono- 
mic nervous system which functions as a whole. 


Kriyas ; In many kriyas like Sutra Neti, Danda Dhauti, 
Vastra Dhauti, Mulashodhana, frictional effect on the 
internal mucous membrane is caused which may be 
considered as an internal massage. 
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This internal massage by causing friction on the 
internal mucosa reflexly stimulates healthy functioning 
of the internal organs like stomach, nose, aesophagus, 
anal_canal etc. 


Kriyas bring in purification of the entire body 
and influence the reflex mechanism favourably. 


Difference in General Massage and Yogic Massage : 


1, 


The nature of general massage is to improve circula- 
tion in the skeletal muscles while Yogic practices help 
to give massage to the internal vital organs and to the 
smooth muscles. Because of the deeper massage to the 
internal organs Yogic practices are in a position to 
work on and influence circulatory, neural and endo- 
crinal mechanism. This is not expected and attained 
through general massage. 


General massage has temporary and short time benefit 
while yogic massage goes a long way to bring in gra- 
dual changes in the psychophysiological mechanism 


£ leading to the transformation of the personality. 


General massage requires the help of a masseur and 
the person getting massage has to play a passive role. 
In Yogic massage one has to actively participate in 
the performance of yogic practices. 


In yogic massage no extra material like oil, powder 
etc. is needed as is necersary for general massage. 
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‘Yogic Shatkriyas’ and 
‘Ayurvedic Panchakarmas’ 
Some Thoughts and Reflections* 


Dr. M. V. Bhow, M. D** 


Introduction : 


We find references: to Ayurvedic terms in Yogic 
literature and Yogic terms in Ayurvedic literature. Yoga 
has been included as one of the subjects of study in 
‘Swastha Vrutta and Sadachar’ by Ayurvedic faculties jin 
many Indian Universities. Likewise people working in the 
field of Yoga are realising the need of their exposure to 
Ayurvedic concepts and approaches. Some teachers and 
physicians of Ayurveda have started talking and writing 
on the subject of Yoga. In this connection, attempts àre 
being made to equate Ayurvedic Panchakarmas with Yogic 
Shatkriyas. Some thoughts and reflections on this subject 
are expressed here for consideration of the profession. 


Yogic Shatkriyas : 


The term Shatkriyas usually refers to the six classes 
of (cleansing !) processes as mentioned in Hathapradipika 
(IL: 22). We find an elaborate description of varig¢ties . of 
techniques in Gheranda Samhita and Satkarmasangraha, 
The Subject has been very well reviewed by Dr. M. L. 
Gharote in his article, ‘Shodhana kriyas-An analysis’. 


* Article specially prepared for the special issue of Ayurveda & Yoga 
Journal of All India Ayurvedic Specialist (Post Graduate) Associa- 
tion, West Bengal. 

** Joint Director of Research, Kaivalyadhama S. M. Y. M. Samiti, 
Lonavla 410403 (Pune) 
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The six classes of yoga techniques, ( hereinafter 
referred to as ‘Kriyas’ ) are summarised below : 


a) Vastra Dhauti 


b) Gajakarni—popularly known as Vamana 
dhauti. 


c) Danda Dhauti—using solid flexible struc- 
ture like a stem or an aerial root of a 
Banyan tree. 

d) Danda Dhauti—using rubber tube as 
introduced by Swami Kuvalayananda. 

N. B. : Gheranda Samhita has deseribed twelve 

kinds of Dhautis ) 


Vajroli kriya could be considered along with 
Basti as the same principles are involved in 
its practice. 


a) Sutra Neti 

b) Jala Neti-mentioned as Vyutkrama and 
Sitkrama type of Kapalabhati by Gheranda 
Samhita. 

c) Cathetor Neti-as introduced by Swami 
Kuvalayananda. 


À 1. Dhauti : 
i 
j 2. Basti : 
: 3. Neti: 
. 4, Trataka : 
5. Nauli: 


a) Dakshina ( Right ) 

b) Madhya ( Central ) 

c) Vama ( Left ) 

d) Nauli Chalan ( Rotation ). 


` 6. Kapalabhati: a) Vatkrama-with air 


b) Vyutkrama 


: with water 
c ) Sitkrama 
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Even though, these techniques are looked upon as 
purificatory processes by many, the main and ultimate aim 
is to prepare the individual for self-realisation and final 
liberation through Samadhi as mentioned in Gheranda 
Samhita (I; 11 ) 


Ayurvedic Panchakarmas : 


This term usually refers to the following fiive kinds 
of processes mentioned by Charaka Samhita. 


l. Vaman : ( Also termed as Urdhwa Virechana ) 


Usually understood as vomitting, but it has 
many more meanings according to Sanskrit 
gtammer and Ayurvedic texts. 


2. Virechana : a) Anuloman 
b) Sramsana 
c) Bhedan 
d) Rechan 


Usually it is taken as purgation i.e. rechan. 


3. Basti : 
A) According to the site of the body 
a) Pakwashayagat Basti 
b) Uttarabasti for i) Uterus 
ii ) Bladder 

c) Vranagat basti for Ulcers. 
However popularly Basti karma is 
understood as flushing of the colon. 


B) According to the substances used for Basti 
Karma 
a) Niruha where various kinds of 
decoctions are used, 
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b) Anuvasan where fatty preparations are 


used. 


C) According to the action or out-come of 
Basti 
a) Shodhan b) Lekhan c) Snehan 
d) Brunhan e) Utkleshan f) Shaman 
g) Karshan h) Rasayana i) Vajikaran etc. 


4, Nasya : ( Also called as Shiro-Virechana ). 
a) Navan-use of oil (sneha) drops in nose 


b) Avapida - using herbal juices 

c) Pradhaman or Dhynamapan-using 
powders 

d) Dhuma-use of smokes 

e) Marsha-pratimarsha — using oil ( sneha ) 
with the help of fingers. 


5. Raktamokshan : ( Blood letting ) 
a ) Through veinesection 


b) without veinesection. 


The Pancha Karmas (hereinafter referred to as 
‘Karmas’) are employed for three purposes. 
viz: 
1. By the healthy individual 
a) in daily routine 
b) according to seasons and 
¢) to tackle imbalances arising out of 


suppressed ‘Vegas’ 


2. To accentuate the effect and power of ‘rasayana’ and 
3. To tackle various diseases 
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Pancha Karmas have three parts as follows : 
1. Purva Karma ( Preparatory process ) 
2. Pradhan Karma ( Main process ) and 


3. Paschat karma ( after process ) 


Different ayurvedic texts have mentioned many 
‘Karmas’ for Shodhan i. e. purification. Vaidya Haridas S. 
Kasture has given a detailed account of Pancha Karmas in 
his book, ‘Ayurvediya Panchakarma Vijnana’. 


 Trataka Kriya from Yoga and Raktamokshana of 
Ayurveda are peculiar to those respective disciplines and 
cannot be compared for any similarities and/or differences. 
Hence they have been omitted from the discussions to 
follow hereafter. 


Points of similarities between comparable Kriyas and Karmas 
1. Both are intended for purification ( Shodhan ) 
2. They are working in the same regions or areas of the 
body as shown below : ; 
a) Head, Nose and air passages - Neti, Kapalabhati, 


Nasya 
b) Oesophagus and stomach - Dhauti, Vaman : 
c) Intestines - Nauli, Virechan 
d) Colon - Basti 


Points of differences between comparable Yogic Kiyas and 
Ayurvedic Karmas : 


Ayurvedic Karma Yogic Kriya 
1. Mostly administered on 1. Mostly performed by normal 
patients who may be healthy individuals who have 
physically weak and thus strength, vigour and will 
unable to perform yogic power. ; 
kriyas. 
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Ayurvedic karma contd. 


drowsy or semi--comatose 
condition and they need 
not be intelligent. 


3. Some kind of irritating 


substances are employed 
in the form of decoctions, 
powders, pastes, oils or 
smoke. Thus the main 
channel of action is 
through ‘irritation’ 


4. Nurse or physician has 


to administer Karma. 


5. Mostly work at the reflex 


level without the invol- 
vement of the intellect 
and will power of the 
patient. Thus karmas 
mostly work at the 


physical level and the 
lower brain centres. 


6. Repeated karma does 


not enable the patient 
to perform it on one’s 
own. Thus it has no 
‘Learning effect’. Due to 
lack of learning karmas 
fail to act on higher 


. Individual 


Yogic kriya contd. 


in 2.Kriyas require certain kind 


of intelligence, determination 
and wakefulness in the 
practitioner. 


.Non-irritating agents like 


air and water are employed. 
Cotton thread and cotton 
strip used for Neti and dha- 
uti respectively can not be 
called as irritants in the 
strict sense of the term. The 
main channel of action is 
through ‘stimulation’. 
employs Kriyas 
himself without any atten- 
dant or assistance. 


. Initially kriyas work on and 


through the intellect and will 
power of the person i.e. 
higher brain centres and after- 
wards it works on the physi- 
cal level. 


6. After some practice, the person 


can perform the kriyas effici- 
iently with minimum of stress. 
Thus there is definite ‘Learning 
effect? involving higher brain 
centres. 


APT SSE RTT TT, 


TETTI ee Se roe 


SEEN LIN Seo 


brain centres. 
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mmended before each 
karma and certain 
treatments are given 


after the karma is over. 
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7. There is no concept of snehan 


in respect of kriyas. However 
the influence of these kriyas 
on the practice of Pranayama 
can be and should be obser- 


ved. 


Comparisons between specific kriyas and karmas 


Ayurveda Basti karma 


. Usually given for the 
treatment of constipation 
or as retention enema 
for the obsorption of 
nutrient materials or 
for local action of the 


medicines. 


2. The fluid is introduced 
under positive pressure 


inside the colon. 


3. The pressure gradient 
and fluid volume decide 
the extent of the pass- 
age of fluid in the 
colon, e. g. low or high 
enema. 


Yoga Basti kriya 


1. Usually practised after nor- 


mal evacuation of bowel for 
getting sensitised to the 
internally aroused sensations 
having a particular directi- 
onality. 


. Fluid gets sucked due to the 


creation of negative pressure. 


. The intensity of negative pre- 


ssure change decides the 
extent of passage of water in 
the colon e. g. in Uddiyana 
it will be less and in Nauli 
it will be more. However 
more attempts of Uddiyana 
or Nauli will help the same 
volume of water to spread 
over a larger area. 
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Basti karma from Ayur- 
yeda contd. 

4, Because of positive 
pressure, the colon gets 
distended and thus re- 
flexly contracts and 
gives rise to evacuation 
unless and until it is 


given as a retention 
enema. 
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Basti kriya from Yoga 
Contd 


4. Because of negative pressure, 


the colon does not get disten- 
ded to a great extent. Thus 
there is no urgency for eva- 
cuation while Uddiyana or 
Nauli is maintained. 


N.B.: Vajroli Kriya of yoga also has the same basis as 


that of Basti and thus it can be compared with 


the irrigation techniques of ayurveda for vagina, 
bladder and uterus ) 


II. Ayurveda : Vaman 

1. Vaman works through 
vomiting. Thus it repre- 
sents reflex action wor- 
king on and through the 
vomiting centre of the 
brain. 


_ 2, Various substances call- 


ed as ‘Emetics’ are used 


in various forms. to , 


induce vomiting of diffe- 
rent grade and degree. 


3. Every time, an emetic 
has to be administered 
to induce vomitting. 


4. The main aim is to 
allow the ‘Doshas’ to 
come out of the body. 


Yoga : Gajakarni and Dhauti 


1. Gajakarni essentially denotes 


a voluntarily controlled flow 
of water from stomach. Thus 
it represents an activity initia- 
ted and controlled by the 
higher cortex. 


. Initially one does work at 


the level of the vomiting 
centre, but gradually switches 
over to the cortical control of 
the whole process. 


. After initial work, just by 


thinking, one can bring out 
water from the stomach. 


. The main aim is to open the 


channels of pranic activity. 
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5. There is no provision 5.Through danda -dhauti and 


to stimulate the oesa- 
phagus. 


III. Ayurveda : Virechana 
1.Some kind of laxative 
or purgative is used. 
there is either disten- 
sion or irritation of the 
intestinal tract which 
gives rise to defecation. 
2.The aim is to allow 
the impurities to be 
thrown out of the body 
through the intestines. 


IV. Ayurveda : Nasya 
1. Some kind of irritants 
or strong stimulants are 
employed which essen- 
tially work on and 
through the olfactory 
area. However some 
agents can work on the 
naso — pharyngeal 
mucous membrane. 


2.The naso — pharyngeal 
mucous membrane is 
stimulated to throw 
off impurities from the 
upper part of the body. 


vastra dhauti, one works at 
the level of the oesaphagus 
also. 


Yoga : Nauli 


.The intestine are stimulated 


by the rolling manipulations 
of the abdominal rectii which 
give rise to negative pressure 
changes inside the abdominal 
cavity. 


. The aim seems to stimulate 


the intestinal track so that 
sensory inputs can reach the 
rabin and give rise toa diffe- 
rent kind of visceroceptive 
awareness. 


Yoga: Neti and Kapalabhati 


. The whole of naso — pharyngeal 


mucous membrane gets gently 
stimulated without the irrita- 
tion of the olfactory area. 


2. The naso-pharyngeal mucous 


membrane is stimulated and 
the sensations can be per- 
ceived by the subject leading 
to heightened awarness of 
this region. 
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Discussions : 


1. Gheranda Samhita, Satkarmasangraha and later 
yogic texts seem to have treated Shatkriyas on the lines 
of ayurvedic thinking of Shodhan i. e. purification of the 
body while the original stand point of prescribing them 
was tọ open the channels of pranic activity for better and 
effective study and practice of pranayama. 


2, Because of the change in the original approach 
to yogic kriyas, now-a-days, mostly, people treat them as 
purificatory processes on par with or comparable with the 
ayurvedic panchakarmas. 


3. The presentation made so far will convince any 
one that yogic kriyas can not be and should not be equa- 
ted and compared with ayurvedic panchakarmas. 


4. In the initial stages of teaching, learning and 
practising of yogic kriyas, one may get results very much 
‘similar to those of panchakarmas. However that is just a 
passing phase of the whole programme and one should 
not limit oneself at that level only. 


5. It will have to be admitted that we do not have 
many details about yogic kriyas when compared with 
panchakarmas, Thus there is wide scope for further compa- 
rative study and research in respect of yogic kriyas. 


| 6.: Hathapradipika has clearly mentioned j in Chapt.V, 
verse 22 to take recourse to medical treatment with the 
help of a physician, if diseases are present.. Thus, faim of 
yogic kriyas is definitely different from those of Ayurvedic 
l panchakarmas. f 
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Conclusions : 


One should not equate yogic kriyas with ayurvedic 
pancha karmas as the aims and objectives as well as the 
mod us-operandi of both is different from each other. 


If one fails to appreciate this, then yogic kriyas will 
be brought down to tke level of the panchakarmas. 
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Glossary of the Sankhyakarika 


(To indicate cross reference, words are printed in Italic 
letters. Figures in the brackets refer to Kārikās ) 


1. Akartrbhaya (19), not being the doer of any action. 
One of the reasons put forward by I.K. to prove this 
about Purusa is that it is a principle of reality which is in 
every way different from the Guñas and every thing made 


of Gunas. ( K 17 ). 


Every living being is that principle with a Gundtmaeka 
adjunct. This Purusa principle is said to perform no actions. 
Nor can we interpret literally I.K.’s statement (K-62) 
that the Gunatmaka individual called Liga does every- 
thing; because, there is no such thing as Liriga and Linga 
alone. Every Linga is the Linga of a Purusa. 


Nevertheless, living beings are seen doing this and 
that. Thus I. K.’s theory is neither Purusa as such, nor Linge 
as such does any thing. It is the Purusa-Linga whole who 
lives and acts and suffers and enjoys. On attainment of 
Kaiyalya, the Gunatmaka component disintegrates. The 
Pususa principle alone survives. This Purusa neither sees 
nor feels nor does anything. 


While in Sayoga with a Linga the drsti of the 
Purusa part is Anudrsti, his introspect the consciousness of 
the Linga part called buddhi does not see things directly. 
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But he feels directly. On the other hand, he neither sees 
what the Liga does, nor does he do anything directly. This 
is his Akartrbhava. All the same he is responsible for the 
Liga working to this end. The Liiga works for his sake 
without the Purusa doing anything itself-more or less like 
the owner of a running car, who does not run_ himself: 
nevertheless the car, driven by a driver, runs for taking 
the owner to his destination. 


2. Ankusa (51), literally the goad by means of which the 
mahaut restricts the movements of the elephant. 


Here it is used figuratively for those members of 
the Pratyaya Sarga which restrain the progress of another 
member. That member is Siddhi and the three members 
which hinder its progress are Viparyaya, Asakti and Tusti. 
These are here called the TrividhankuSa. 


3. Acetana (11,20), devoid of Cetana. Isvarakrsna believes 
that both Avyakta and Vyakta, including Lisiga, are Acetana. 
The Purusa principle alone is Caitanya. 


4. -Ajna (57), one who does not know. Though the mother 
cow provides milk for the calf, she does not know how 
and why all this is done. Similarly Pradhana unconsciously 
provides wherewithal for the Vimoksa (liberation ) of 
Purusa’. 


(ae 
5. Altindriya (6), imperceptible. Ordinarily we Lelieve 
that we perceive. But we also believe that which we cannot 
perceive of, it is inferred from something which we have 
perceived. 


6. Adhastat (44) downward. Gamanamadhastat, therefore, 
means going down. Those who: live a life of Adharma g0 
down in the scale of living creation of which the upper 


v 
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end is Brahma and the lower end a shrub (K54). The 
abiding after-effects of committing Adharma remain in the 
Linga as Bhāvyas and are here said to degrade the individual 
called a Purusa. 


7. Atyanta (1), completely, once for all. The ordinarily 
known methods of warding off pain do not root it out 
from life completely. People suffer inspite of all the scientific 
achievements of mankind, 


8. AtiSaya (2), possibility of being excelled. Some methods 
of gaining freedom from pain prescribed in the Vedas are 
excelled by others. Hence none of them is undoubtedly 
the best. 


9. Adrsta (30), consciousness of objects of imagination 
and thoughts-representative consciousness. Such consciousness 
is preceded by some kind of presentative consciousness of 
the objects, their parts, or their simple elements. 


10. Adharma (44), vicious and unrighteous ways of living- 
See Adhastat. Adharma is one of the eight Bhavas. Its 
cultivation leads to degradation in the scale of living beings. 


11. Adhyayana (51), reading or reciting of texts relating 
to Sankhya. It is one of the Uhadi Siddhis, which are quite 
different from the more popularly known Animadi Siddhis. 
The Uhadi Siddhis are the various marks of the aspirant’s 
success in achieving his goal. 


12. Adhisthanam (17 ), control. Trigunadiviparyayadadhistha- 
nat, therefore, means : because there is in every living, 
being a controlling principle which is nothing like the 
three Gunas. The idea seems to be that we feel that there 


must be something in each of us which is quite different; 
from our Gunatmaka part and which provides the power of. 
control. This is one of the reasons given by Isvarakrsna for. 


proving the existence of Purusa. 
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13. Adhyayasaya' (5), knowledge. Prativisayadhyavasaya, 
therefore, means sensory perception, which is Drsta? as 
explained by /Syarakrsna. 


Adhyayasaya? (23), deciding, determining Buddhi a san 
Antahkarana. Buddhi determinates and arrives at truth. 
Anupakari (60), A most beneficial. Although, as a compo- 
nent of every individual Prakrti, provides all the means for 
the Bhoga and Apavarga of Purusa, she gets no return for 
that as the Purusa in his turn is not beneficial to her in 
any way. 


15. Anayasthana (7 ), flagging of attention. See Manas. 


16. Anupalabdhi (8), imperceptibility. Pradhana is not 
yerceived because it is too subtle-not because it is not 
ere. 


:7. Anumana (4, 5, 6), inference. It is one of the three 
Pramanas and is itself ‘said to be of three kinds. The 
basis of inference is here said to be the necessary connec- 
tion between a mark and that of which it is a mark, 
the relation of evidence. The three kinds of ee are: 
Purvavat, Sesavat and Samanyatodysta. First of these is 
inference or an effect from its cause and the second, infer- 
ence of its cause from an effect. In the third kind of 
inference, relation of evidence is not based upon a causal 
connection between the premise and the conclusion. It is 
based on uncontracted experience of concomitance. Ordi- 
narily the knowledge of that which is not perceived is 
acquired by inference from that which is perceived. 


18. Antahkarana (33), internal organ of consciousness, 
which is said to be threefold. Hence the three names: 
Manas, Buddhi and Ahankara, which are said to be three 
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among the thirteen Karanas (K32). Work of the external 
organs lies in the present, but the internal organ takes the 
past and the future also into consideration. The ten exter- 
nal organs bring to the internal organ knowledge of situa- 
tion and the impulses to respond to them; and the internal 
organ deals with these inthe light of past experience and 
future needs. 


19. Andhatamisra (48), Complete darkness of the soul, 
utter spiritual ignorance which is the characteristic of 
Tamas in consciousness. It is one of the five forms of 
Viparyaya and is considered to be that form of Avidya 
which Patafijali calls Abhinivesa. Taking Abhinivesa to be 
fear of being deprived of the pleasures which one enjoys, 
they explain the eighteen forms of Andha. 


20. Apaghata (1), preventing, escaping. See Abhighata. 


21. Aprasavadharmi (11), not producing results. While 
the Prakrti principle produces effects because of change 
occurring in it, the Purusa principle neither changes nor 
produces any results. It is not the cause of any phenomena. 


22. Abhighata (1), striking, smiting. Smitten by the three 
kinds of pain one looks for the means of escaping these 


onslaughts. 


23. Abhibhava (7,12), Overpowering, dominating. It is 
one of the four ways in which Sattva, Rajas and Tamas 
are related to one another. When one Guna dominates over 
the other two, or any one of them the relation between them 
would be Agraya of the former which dominates and Abhi- 
bhava of those which are suppressed. When an object 
completely dominates over another, it hides the latter which 


then becomes imperceptible. 
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24. ASraya' (12,16,62), Overpowering, dominance, 
Different forms and shapes of Avyakra are seen because of 
the dominance of one Guna over the others in different 
ways and in different degrees, of which the number is legion. 


By Nanasrayaprakrti I.K. means various forms of 
prakrti which appear because of the different Gunas domi- 
nating over others in innumerable different proportions. 


Asraya? (41), support. Lingas are Suksma. Every 
Liùga exists in and through some Visesa or the other. It 
is in this sense that Visesas are the Asraya of Lingas. 


25. Abhimana (24), ego, self. Ahañkāra is here defined 
as Abhimana. But obviously the Ahaùkāra which is so defi- 
ned as the Vaikrta Ahankara of which the eleven Jndriyas 
are differentiations (K25). The entire Ahaikara, which in 
K22 is said to be a differentiation of Mahad, should be 
wider in extent as it includes what in K25 are called 
Bhiitadi and Taijasa Ahankaras. 


26. Ayugapatprayrtti (18), difference in respect of mental 
dispositions. Each of us has a system of mental tendencies 
which are exclusively his or her own. They make up one’s 
mental constitution, or character; and no two characters 
are exactly the same. This is one of the arguments given 
by I. K. for proving that there are many Purusas. 


27. Artha: (12), work, function. The function of the three 
Gunas-Sattva, Rajas and tamas are Prakasa, Prayrtti and, 
Niyama respectively. 


Artha?* (13, 17, 21, 56.’ 58, 60), Use, benefit, 
value, advantage. The objects of the world must’ be for the 
use of some one who is not such an object. That entity is 
Purusa. This is one of I. K.’s arguments cited for proving 
the existence of Purusa. : 
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There is a beginningless Samyoga of a Purusa and 
a Liga, which proves to be useful for attaining Jana and 
Kaivalya, though Samyoga being Anadi was never brought 
about by anybody for any purpose. This benefit derived 
from Samyoga is artha. The knowledge expounded in the 
Purusas was imparted by sage Kapila to Aruni for the 
benefit of the Purusa so that they may get rid of all kinds 
of pain by attaining Kaivalya. . 


Men and animals work automatically for getting rid 
of the uneasiness caused by psychological need. Similarly 
by becoming Vyakta, Avyakta works automatically for faci- 
litating Kaivalya of the Purusas. 


Arthatah-therefore means for securing a useful pur- 
pose. Sattva is responsible for consciousness and subtlety 
in general, Rajas for motivation and movement and Tamas 
for grossness and retaining the after-effects of all kinds of 
behaviour. But these Guxas work together to form useful 
wholes. 


Artha? (31, 42, 65, 69), objective, aim. Purusa sees 
Prakrti cleared of her seven Bhavas which have nothing to 
do with his objective Kaivalya. Kaivalya and Kaivalya alone 
is considered by I. K. to be Purusartha. 


Artha* (36), content of consciousness. The eleven 
Indriyas call to consciousness percepts, thoughts and drives 
which are Arthas of Purusa and present them to Buddhi'. 


Artha® (72), subjects, contents. All the’ subjects - 
discussed in Sastitantra are undoubtedly the contents of) 
these seventy Karikas. Jsvarakrsna is only an expounder. 


Artha® (69), achievement. Purusartha is thus the 
highest achievement of man-the Supreme: knowledge or 


insight-ultimate realisation. 
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28. Avagahate (35), Enters, gets into, gets involved. 


Antahkarana goes deep into the percepts and impulses 
presented to it. Hence it is said to be the responsible 
organ and the ten Jndriyas only, the channels, through 
which these experiences come to it. The Indriyas entertain 
percepts and impulses and pass them to Antahkarana who 
dives into them. 


29. Avikrti (3), not of the nature of phenomena 
which are the effects of a material cause. Mualaprakrti is 
not itself a phenomenon, though phenomena arise in it. 
In other words it is in itself a formless reality-Avyakta- 
but many forms arise in it. From this point of view we 
can say that it is matter and matter alone; though it is 
not matter as we understand the word matter now, 


because it displays both that which we call matter and 
that which we call mind. 


30. Avighata (45), freedom from obstacles. This is 

_ what one gains or acquires the Bhava which [Svarakrsna 

calls Aisyarya. Armed with Aisyarya one succeeds in ones 
endeavours without meeting unsurmountable obstacles. 


31. Viparyaya Kevala Jnana, the highest knowledge. 
It is pure because of absence of all experiences tainted by 
’ ! Tama, Moha, Mahāmoha, Tāmisra, Andha Tāmisra. While 
i the five innate motives of these names are covered by /5var- 
krsna’s word Ajnana—the opposite of Jnana (K23)-the one 
word used by him for the responses motivated by them is 

Viparyaya (K46). 
| 32. Ayibhaga (15), unity. There must be unity behind 
| the diversity in nature. Because otherwise there would be no 
such uniformity in nature as we find it. This is advanced 


! 
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as an argument to prove the reality of Avyakta which is 
that one reality. 


33. Aviveki (11, 14), an entity of which the components 
are not discrete individuals as are the members of a class. 
The Gunas, which constitute Vyakta work by mixing with 
one another. None of them has its own separate existence 
as a discrete individual. 


Vyakia cannot be split into Sattva, Rajas and Tamas. 
The reason is that wherever we find these three Gunas we 
do not see discreteness and where are no Gunas there is 
discreteness. Such absence of discreteness should qualify 
Avyakta also, as an effect has the same qualities as its 
material cause has. 


34. Avisuddhi (2), contamination. The methods of getting 
rid of pain laid down in the Vedas are also not perfectly 
clean. Reference may be to the offering of animals etc. 
in the sacrifices or to the aim of sacrifices, viz. swarga 
etc. not being highest. The motive with which these rites 
are performed is enjoyment of some pleasure in future which 
is not supposed to be the purest motive. 


35. Avisesa (34, 38), not concrete, abstract, simple, 
elementary. The cognitive experiences gained through sense 
organs are of two kinds-abstract and concrete. The former 
are sensa and the latter percepts. We perceive concrete 
objects and sense their simple qualities. The former are 
Visesa, the latter Avisesa, though both are individual, as 
opposed to general. 

An ancient Indian theory is that there are the same 
Tanmatras, in the sense organs as are there in their adequate 
stimuli and this is why certain attributes of objects stimulate 
certain sense organs and we sense those qualities. There is 
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thus an affinity between the potential energy in the sense 
organs and the kinetic energy outside. This is why Tanma- 
tras are called Avisesas. 


36. Avyakta (2, 10, 14, 16, 58), literally unmanifest, 
potential, not actual, unnoticed. It is one of the three reali- 
ties, a deep insight into which is said to be the means of 
getting rid of pain which is superior to all other means. 
Ayyakta is described as the one everlasting, all pervading, 
supporting, formless, independent first cause which is not 
many in one. Though it can neither be perceived nor intros- 
pected, its reality is proved by inference from the following: 
(1) everything has a material cause in which its essence 
must be present, (2) the differentiation ( effects ) are limi- 
ted, (3) unity of nature and (4) all effects emerge from 
and disappear in their material cause. 


Ayyakta operates through the three Gunas mixing 
with one another and assuming different shapes in accor- 
dance with the degree of preponderance of each Guna. As 
if to satisfy an inner urge of its own Avyakta provides all 
the Vyakta means required by any Purusa for the attainment 
of Kaivalya, 


37. Avyāpi (10), not purvasive. Though according to 
Isvarakrsna in the Gunatmaka universe is Mahad, which 
is Ayyapi he does not call the Vyakta reality to be Avyapi, 
presumably because it is of the nature of change and the 
term Vyapi can apply only to an everlasting substance which 
underlies change. This substance is Isvarakrsna’s Avyakta. 


38. Asamanya (29), not joint. Each Karana has a function 
of its own to perform. This is not a joint function. But 
there is also a Sa@manya Karana Vrtti-Dharana which is 
a joint function. The distinct function of Karmendriyas, 
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Alocana of Buddhindriyas and Sankalpabhimanadhyayasaya 
of Antahkcrana : Prana etc. are the combined action of 
all the Karanas. 


39. ASakti (46, 47, 49), experience of any of the thirteen 
Karuas failing to function properly. Such failure is often 
caused by an originally defective organ injured and damaged 
part of the body. These diverse experiences form part of 
the universe of experience called Pratyaya Sarga. Asaktis 
are said to be twenty-eight in number because there are 
eleven Jndriyas, each of which is liable to disorder and 
failure and there are nine Justis and eight Siddhis each of 
which can elude the grasp of Purusa. Inability to succeed 
in a Tusti, or a Siddhi is a Buddhibadha (failure of Buddhi) 
according to Isvarakrsna. 


40. Ahankara (22, 24, 25), individuation. It is Mahad seen 
in its Sattya-predominant, Rajas predominant and Tamas 
predominant aspects. Hence there are three kinds of 
Ahankara-Vaikrta and Rajas and Bhiatadi. The first of 
these is described as Abhimana. 


41. Akitahetuka (31), prompter. Functioning of one Karana 
prompts that of another. The idea is that though the 
activities of different organs are different, there arises no 
confusion. Co-ordination is brought about by their being 
complementary functions. All the K@ranas perform their 
own specific functions without interfering with the functions 
of the other Karanas. Each takes its cue from the others. 
This is caused by the mother motive. 


42. Akhyayika (72), story told to bring home to the 
listener an abstruse theory or a truth. Obviously Sastitanira, 
which is now lost, contained: such explanatory illustrative 
stories. I’svarakrsna did not repeat them in his seventy 
Karikas. 
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43. Atyantika (68), absolute. From isvarkrsna’s statement 
that when death ensues and absolute Kaivalya is attained 
it does not follow that he believed in some kind of life 
which is also Kaiyalya, though not the Atyantika Kaiyalya. 
Isvarkrsna has never said that. He has said (K66-7) only 
‘this that Samyoga, which is just the opposite of Kaivalya, 
may continue for some time after the attainment of true 
knowledge and that in that condition Purusa does nothing 
which would necessitate a life after death. This is not a 
state of Kaiyalya. So long as there is Sammyoga there can 
be no Kaivyalya. His meaning seems to be only this that 
‘Kaiyalya is necessarily complete and absolute. He has not 
used the word Mukti or Moksa. Even after attaining Kevala 
Jnana there is a possibility of the aspirant falling from 
hat position; but after attaining Kaivalya there is no such 
ossibility. Use of the word Ubhayam does not therefore 
mean that there are two kinds of Kaivalya-one interim 
Kaivalya and the other Atyantika. It only emphasises the two 
characteristics of Kaivyalya, That a certain pre-Kaivalya state 
may be called Jivanmukti is a different matter. 


44, Adana (28), literally seizing, grasping, which is the 
principal activity of the hand. But neither does Pani in 
Kārikā 26 stand for hand alone nor does Adana for taking 
or grasping. Adana obviously covers all-over behaviour 
which is not the function of any other Karmendriya and the 
Indriya which is responsible for such behaviour is given the 
name Pani. 


45. Adhyatmika Tusti (50), remaining contented because 
of a certain conviction and doing nothing further to obtain 
insight into the three realities. Such Justis are said to be 
four in number. They are Prakrti, Upadana, Kala and 
Bhagya. 
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46. Ananda (28), Sexual enjoyment. It is the work of the 
Karmendriya known as Upastha. 


47. Anusravika (2), that of which we have been learning 
some methods of getting rid of pain are known to people 
by experience. Others are those which we employ because 
we have heard that they would deliver us from pain. Vedas 
are said to be heard by the sis and certain rites and 
sacrifices are prescribed in them for attaining Swarga etc. 
But these methods also are not quite clean; nor are they 
incapable of being excelled; nor else is the promised freedom 
from pain ever lasting. 


48. Aptagama=Aptayacana=Aptasruti (4, 5, 6, ), testimony 
of a reliable competent authority, which is one of the three 
Pramanas, the other two being Drsta and Anumana. That 
which is neither perceived, not inferred from what is known 
is believed on the strength of such testimony. 


According to all the six systems of ancient Indian 
Philosophy testimony of the Vedas can never be unreliable, 
because these sacred texts were revealed to the Rsis and 
revelation is nothing like perception or inference which are 
liable to be mistaken. Some thinkers go even so far as to 
say that the testimony of the Vedas alone is Aptagama. 


49. Arambhak (56), work. The four Sargas are the work 
of Prakrti: undertaken by Prakrti’ ultimately for the bene- 
fit of Purusa’. 


50. Alocana (28), Sensing and perceiving an object-just 
that object, not that object as belonging to a class of having 
a continued existence. The function of sense organs alone 
is sensing qualities, like sound, colour, smell, and that with 
Manas as an Indriya it is perceiving objects like thundering 
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cloud, red rose, stinking drain. To deal with this presented 
data is the work of Antahkarana. This is the significance 
of the qualification Matra. 


51. Asrita (10), having its being in something else. Santa, 
Ghora and Miidha Visesas, which are the existent Vyakta, 
have their being in Mahad. 


Hence they are Asrita and Mahad with all that it 
contains has its being in Avyakta. This is also Aśrita. But 
Ayakta is not ASrita in this sense. As opposed to Ayyakta, 
Mahad and everything in it is a form assumed by some- 
thing else which is matter in relation to it. Purusa resembles 
Ayyakta in this respect. They are both And@srita. 


52. Asuri (70), name of the disciple to whom this know- 
ledge contained in Sastitantra was first imparted by Kapila. 


53. Aharana (32), performing an action. A Karmendriya 
may bring about an action impulsively as soon as the 
Manas perceives a situation; or the sense organs may first 
present the different sense to the Antahkaronas and the 
Karmendriyas, the impulse to respond to the situation in a 
particular way; and Buddhi may then decide what to do in 
the light of her objectives and the Karmendriyas carry out 
the action thus chosen. Both these kinds of action are 
Aharana. 


54. Aharya (32), that which is done by a Karmendriya. 
A Karmendriya may act involuntarily without deliberation 
or voluntarily after deliberation. In this way behaviour 
accomplished by the Karmendriyas can be said to be of ten 
kinds-five laukika (of every body) and five divya ( of the 
advanced Yogis ). 
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55. Indriya (27), the media through which a material with 
which Antahkarana has to deal are called to consciousness. 
Since there are five sense organs and five action organs, 
and Manas working of them is also said to be an Indriya, 
there are 11 /ndriyas. The group of sixteen mentioned in 
Karika 22 consists of these eleven Jndriyas and the five 
Tanmatras, 


Though the Sanskrit word Indriya is some times used 
in the sense in which the English word ‘Organ’ is used the 
Indriyas of ancient Indian Philosophy are not parts of the 
body. They are immaterial and do not die when the body 
dies. They are abilities of the transmigrating soul and do 
not exist outside Liigas, 


They are called Sattvika because Sattva predominates 
in their constitution, though Rajas also plays a significant 
part. 


56. Utpatti (66), appearance, coming into existence. See 
Sthityutpattipralaya. 


57. Utsarga (28), defecation and micturation-passing stool 
and water. This ability is called Payu, which is a Karmen- 
driya. Utsarga does not include perspiration etc. as these 
autonomic reflexes are joint functions of all the Karanas, 
not functions of the Karmendriya Payu. 


58. Indriyaghata (17), the sensory apparatus being damaged. 


This is mentioned as one of the causes of imperceptibility - 


of objects though they are there. 


59. Indriyabadha (49), the experience of frustration caused 
by and Indriya failing to perform its action. These experie- 
neces are said to be of eleven kinds because there are eleven 


Indriyas. 
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the Samyoga of Purusa and Linga, the former appears to 
be active though it is in fact Udasina. 


61. Uparama ( 50), detachment, remaining contented with 
detachment from objects which give pleasure are five of 
the nine Tustis. They are five because it is in five ways 


that we desire pleasure from objects i. e. by hearing their | 


sounds, by touching them, seeing them, tasting them and 
smelling them. 


Uparamati ( 66), feels that her task in done, an attain- 
ing Kevala Jnana. Purusa sees that he is made up of two 
different entities Purusa principle and Liga’; and they say 
that Purusa’ realises that he has seen the Linga’ and Linga’ 
that has been seen by Purusa' and thus his task is done. 
Feminine Any is used because Liñga is Gunatmaka and is 
here understood to be Prakrti. Purusa’ need not realise 


60. Udasina (20), passive, doing nothing on account of | 
| 
| 
| 


anything nor Linga' alone does feel anything. The subject 


who realises and feels is one. On him dawns the truth 
that he is two in one. 


62. Upastha (26), Indriya of which the function is sexual 
enjoyment. It is one of the five Karmendriyas. 


63. Upadana (9), material cause, the material of which 
anything is made up. Upadanagrahana, therefore, is ‘contai- 
ning the material cause’ and the argument Upadanagrahanat 
means because everything has its material cause in it; 
more correctly, everything is a form of a material, which 
is called its material cause. This argument is advanced in 
support of the theory that everything exists potentially in 
its cause-the well known Sankhya theory Satkaryavada. 
See Satkarya. 
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Upadana? (50), material, here Mialaprakrti. One of 
the four Abhyantara Tustis is called Upadana by I. K. A 
difference is here made between Upadana and Visayoparama 
which is said to be Bahya Tusti. These two Tustis are 
remaining contented (1) with some object and (2) with the 
idea of a Malaprakrti. 


64. Upastambhaka (13), mover in both senses, viz. motive, 
and a motion. Rajas of which the nature is said to be 
Apri i, as called Upastambhaka. In fact, appearance of the 
three Gunas is itself appearance of change and movement 
which are absent in Avyakta. It appears that the difference 
between the functions of the three Gunas is not made on 
on the basis of presence or absence of movement but on 
the basis of visibility of movement. No movement is seen 
when Sattya is predominant, most probably because of the 
high frequency of change and when Tamas predominates, 
most probably because of the frequency being too low. 
When Rajas predominates movement is apparent because 
frequency of change is neither too high nor too low. This 
is why Rajas is called Upastambhaka. 


65. Upeksaka (66), Udasina. 


66. Urdhya (44, 54), higher in the scale of lives which 
runs from Brahma to Stamba. There is more of Sattva in 
the higher types of life and those who live the life of 
Dharma: go up in the scale in their next life. 


67. Uha (51), cogitating. Cogitating in search of the 
highest knowledge is one of the many marks of success in 
the aspirants endeavour. It is included among the eight 
Siddhis. The eight Siddhis are experienced as one advances 
towards knowledge. 
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68. Eka (66), one of the two, i. e. the Purusa. When a 
Purusa attains Kevala Jnana, they say that he ceases to 
experience pleasure or a pain (see Upeksaka and Udasina). 


69. . Ekantatah (1), certainly, undoubtedly. The ordinarily 
known methods of removing pain are not unfailing. In 
some cases and under certain circumstances they do not 
succeed. Hence we cannot say that freedom from pain is 
undoubtedly gained through them. 


70. Aikantika ( 68), firm, final. See Atyantika. 


71. Aisyarya (23, 45), possession of extraordioary powers. 
If anybody attains any superhuman power, it is not lost 
with his death as it is not an achievement of the body, 
though it may be lost otherwise in course of time. The 
eight ‘Siddhis-Anima etc. are generally supposed to be 
Aisyarya. But JSyarakrsna has not spelled out Aisvarya. He 
has said only this that acquiring of AiSvaryu, ensures 
conquest of all obstacles—Avighatah. Aisyarya being a matter 
of Bhayas, it inheres in a Linga, and so long as it lasts 
the Linga transmigrates and its Aisyarya goes with it. It 
overcomes all the obstacles which come in its way. 


72. Autsukya (58), uneasiness which is felt when a psycho- 
logical need arises. (See Avyakta). J$varakrsna’s theory is 
that by means of the various Sargas', which are its Vyakta 
condition, the Ayyakta impulsively-not voluntarily and deli- 


berately-provides the wherewithal for the attainment of 
Purusas. 


73. Karana (18, 29, 31, 32, 35, 43, 47) the abilities by 
virtue of which Linga works, in this sense its organs. But 
Karanas are not organs of the body, inspite of the fact that 


“Linga lives in and works through them. Linga may in this 


sense be called K4rana Sarira. 
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Activity of Karadnds is spontaneous as if they were 
satisfying a natural impulse. Isvarakrsna is a psychological 
determinist and not a free-willist. At the same time his 
philosophy is teleological not purely mechanical. According 
to him Prakrti works in, so that it may bring Apavarga to 
Purusa. According to I. K. there are thirteen Karanas, three 
of which are Antahkaranas, there are eleven Indriyas, the 
number of Karanas should be fourteen; or the Manas 
working with the Jndriyas would not be a Karana. It would 
be an Antarendriya. 


74. Kartrtva (20), performing actions. See Akartrbhava. 


75. Karmendriya (26), action organ. There are five action 
organs according to ancient Indian thinkers. They are, Vak, 
Pani, Pada, Payu and Upastha which are recognised by all 
schools of Indian Philosophy. The task attributed to them 
is called Aharana. 


76. Kalala (43), a soft lump, here an embryo soon after 
fertilization. While the Lingas transmigrate the Matapitrja 
Visesas developed Kalalas-which are the living bodies that 
do not transmigrate. They are left behind. 


77. Karya! (32, 43), work, maintenance of life called 
Dharya is the joint Karya of all the Karanas-Matapitrja 
Visesas called Kalaladyah depend upon it for their existence 
and last only so long as life lasts (K 43). 


The Karya of the action-organs in general is called 
Aharya and that of the sense organs, the action organs and 
the Antahkaranas, each working in its own way, is Prakasya. 
Work of the Karanas is thus said to be threefold—Aharana, 
Dharana and Prakasakara. 
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Karya? (8, 14, 15), effect- the form in which a matter | 
which is cause in relation to it exists. Mahad etc. are said 
to be the Karya of Mūlaprakrti and existence of the for- 
mer is adyanced as a proof of the existence of the latter, 


because every effect is essentially of the nature of its mate- 
rial cause. 


An effect can be distinguished from its material cause; 
but the two can never be separated, as the ring and the 
gold which is its material cause cannot be separated. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
i 
l 
i 
78. Karana (9, 14, 15, 16), material cause. One of the j 
arguments put forward by Jsvarakrsna to prove the theory 4 
called Satkaryavada that every effect is potentially present i 
in its material cause and therefore exists in some way even | 


before it: appears that the very concept of causation 
implies this truth. 


‘Cause and effect’ are relative terms. When we think 
of something, as an effect, it is implied that something, 
which is its cause must be there that it is already there in f. 
a potential state is the theory called Satkāryavāda. 


The modern scientific view of causation is different. l 
While the ancients thought of a first cause which is not a i 
phenomenon buta noumenon, the modern scientists believe 
that only a phenomenon can be a cause or an effect. The 
concept of prime matter has therefore no place in present 
day scientific thought. All the same the scientist is not quite 
ignorant of the fact that what he sees as an effect is the 
transformation of an antecedent phenomenon, which is 
called its cause. Thus Satkaryayada is not an outmoded 
ancient theory. 


| Cause and effect can be distinguished from each 
other but they cannot be separated. 


\ 
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79. Kala (50), time-here the idea that everything takes 
time to be accomplished. It is one of the four Abhyantara 
Tustis, which consists in remaining contented with the idea 
that the highest knowledge would come in course of time 
and thus doing nothing to acquire it. 


80. Kaivalya’ (17, 21, 68), literally the state of being 
unconnected. In Prakrti there is an unconscious urge for 
separating herself from Purusa. This shows that besides 
Pradhana, there is another principle of reality. If there were 
only one principle of Purusa? there would be no urge for 
separation. 


A Purusa is neither aware of the final separation of 
the fact that on its dismemberment its Gunatmaka part 
would dissolve and only the Purusa principle would remain. 


This part is played by Pradhana which is in Samyoga 
with Purusa working for the separation of the two. 


81. Kaivalya? (19), impossibility of getting mixed up with 
the Gunas as they do with one another. (See Purusa) 
Samyoga of Purusa and Pradhana is not like Mithuna of 


Gunas. 


82. Kevala Jaana (64), highest knowledge; Nasmi Na Me 
Naham. Supreme knowledge dawns upon an aspirant if he 
realises the truth about reality as explained in the Karikas. 
This knowledge is said to be pure, because it is free from 
false notions. See Aviparyaya. 


83. Guna-Triguna (11, 12, 14, 16, 17, 18, 20, 27, 46), three 
groups in which patterns of change were arranged by the 
ancient Indian thinkers. All schools of Indian -philosophy 
speak of them. They are the three big groups in which all 
the Vyakta forms of Prakrti can be placed. pe 
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Vyakta is a system of extremely complicated move- 
ments, one of its dimensions being frequency of movements 
and it appears that the ancient Indians thought of three 
long bands of frequency-a short wave band, a medium wave 
band and a long wave band-as Sattva, Rajas and Tamas 
respectively which they called Triguna. Whether these are 
electromagnetic waves or only charges of electricity thought 
of as particles, the explanation in terms of waves is good; 
because we are all familiar with radio waves. Broadly 
speaking, consciousness is the form taken by high frequency 
changes, apparent movement by medium frequency ones 
and inertia by low frequency changes. Hence they called 
these the functions of Sattya, Rajas and Tamas respectively. 
In conscious beings relative preponderance of Sattva is 
peace-tranquility, that of Rajas agitation-excitement and 
that of Tamas, dullness, stupidity. 


Thus understood, Sattva, Rajas and Tamas are strictly 
relative terms and in one frequency band itself there are 
comparatively faster and slower movements. It may be that 
consciousness of the highest frequencies in the high fre- 
quency band is Priti, of the medium frequencies in the 
same band Apriti and of the lowest frequencies Visada. 


Complexity of change is another dimension of Vyakta. 

There are movements within movements as there are wheels 

within wheels in a complicated machinery and there move- 

“ments may be of vastly varying frequencies. Hence they say 
that the Gunas all work together. In doing so, sometimes 

one Guna dominates over the other two, at other times one is 

dominated by another or else movement of one frequency 
changes into that of other frequencies or changes of two 
or more frequencies blend and produce a single result. This 
complicated process Īsvarakrsna called Abhibhava, Asry4, 
Janana and Mithuna Vritis of the Gunas and this mode of 
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action of the Gunas he considered to be responsible for 
the infinitely large number of forms and shapes which are 
his Vyakta. Guaavaisamyavimarda is thereforea good expla- 
nation of the diversity found in the Pratyaya Sarga and 
Gunaparinamayisesa of the differences among the Karanas- 
the thirteen forms assumed by Buddhi. We can speak of 
three Gunas only when Gunds are active. But JSyarakrsna 
also believes in another state of Guna in which state they 
are not active amd since the distinctive characteristics of 
each Guna cannot be discerned in that state this state of 
the Gunas is called Ayyakta. These ancient investigators 
thought of the word Guna, which literally means rope, 
because their idea was that what they called the Gunas are 
that quality of Prakrti which binds the Purusa to it. 


84. Guayati (60), of the nature of three Gunas i. e. Pra- 
krti. Gunaparinamavisesa (24), Gunas assuming different 
forms by combining in different ways. The thirteen Karanas 
are such forms taken by the Gunas. It appears that the 
first scientist in the world was the ancient Indian investigator- 
whoever he was-who discovered the three Gunas, their 
varying stresses and strains and the consequent relativity 
in nature. 


85. Grahyabheda ( 27), Many different sensa, many different 
simple impulses and many different wishes all of which 
Manas entertains. Mathara reads Grahyabhedat, Candrika 
Bahyabhedat and Candapada and Vacaspati Bahyabhedah. 
The first is the best. 


86. Catustaya (30), The senses, Manas as an Indriya, 
Karmendriyas and Antahkarana. In presentative consciousness 
these may work together at the same time or they may 
work singly one after the other. In representative conscio- 
usness, however, only that which is previously entertained 
by the Indriyas is re-called, 
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87. Guru (13), gross, heavy, slow Tamoguna which is 
predominant in the material world is described as Guru. It 
is responsible for the grossness, heaviness and sloth of 
matter. 


88. Ghora (38), agitated, here that in which action per- 
dominates. A Ghora Visesa is a Gunaparinamayisesa in which 
action and therefore Rajas which is responsible for it 
predominates. 


89. Ghrana (26), the olfactory sense. See Indriya. 


90. Caksu (26), the visual sense. See Indriya. 


91. Cala (13), presenting apparent movement. While 
Sattya and Tamas movements are not perceptible Rajas 
movements are. Hence it is called Cala. See Guna. 


92. Cetana (55), See Cetana. 


93. Cetana (20), consciousness. Prakrti is utterly devoid 
of this consciousness. Purusa alone is Cetana. It is a princi- 
ple essentially different from Prakrti, though there is a 
beginningless connection between the two. The consciousness 
of the Purusa principle is nothing like own consciousness, 
which is a Vrtti. Purusa Cetana is not a Vrtti in any sense. 


All the same it appears that Liñga itself is conscious. 


94. Janana (12), rising, springing. It is one of the ways 
| in which the works of the different Gunas are related to 
one another; e. g. Apriti may result from Priti, Visada 
from Apriti, and so on. (See Abhibhaya and Asraya?). 


95. Jha (2), the Purusa principle, one of the three reali- 
ties, a deep insight into which is the best and the most 
perfect means of getting rid of pain—Du/khatraya. Nothing 
more can be said about this principle. 
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96. Jnana’ (23, 44, 64) Supreme realisation = Nāsminame- 
niham as a Bhaya, which an aspirant develops in course of 
time and which brings Apavarga to him. J$varakrsna posits 
a causal connection between Jñāna and Apavarga; but 
since, according to him Raga perpetuates Samsara, Viraga 
is also necessary for gaining Apavarga. 


Jnana® (69), systematic knowledge which an aspirant 
obtains by perception, inference or testimony. The know- 
ledge contained in the Karikas was imparted by the sage 
Kapila to Asuri for the benefit of us Purusas. This was 
revealed to the sage Kapila, but to the students and the. 
persons desirous of obataining release from suffering it is 
now available in I. K’s Samkhya Karikas. (See Asuri). 


97. Tattvabhyasa (64), repeatedly calling to mind all the 
principles which constitute reality, particularly the Purusa 
principle as clearly distinct from the Gunatmaka principle. 


(See Vikarah). 


98. Tanmatra (24, 25, 38), the matter of which the Bhitas 
are said to be forms, the imperceptible matter of the 
perceptible material existence, literally that and that alone. 
But form and matter are relative terms; the Tanmatras— 
Sabda, Sparsa, Ripa, Rasa and Gandha are themselves forms 
of Bhatadi Ahankara which is matter in relation to them. 
Tamas predominates in Bhatadi and therefore in the Tanma- 
tras and the Bhitas. They are all matter in the sense in 
which we understand this word to-day. 


But the material objects as they exist and are perceived 
by us are the Madha Visesas—the Prabhitas. All the other 
conditions of matter are abstractions for lay men. It is the 
scientist or the metaphysician who knows about them in 
his own way. As for example, we can perceive and deal 
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with gold in this form or that-a ring, a coin or a crown. 
The chemist, on the other hand, does not deal with these 
things. For him they are all gold, and the metaphysician 
in search of ultimate reality sees all these objects as the 
Mahabhita Prithvi, which is made up of the Tanmatras 
which in their turn, are forms of Bhatadi Ahankaraa 
differentiation in Mahad. 


99. Tamas! (13, 54), that among the three Gunas which 
is described as gross, slow, heavy and restraining, i. e. 
causing obstruction. Preponderance of Tamas obstructs Sattva 
and Rajas. Consciousness is a Sattyika phenomenon in the 
sense that it appears where Sattya predominates. But if the 
Tamas part in it raises its head dullness and_ stupidity 
characterise consciousness. Hence Tamas is described as 
Visadatmaka (Karika 12). Tamas predominates in the 
lower rung of the Bhautika Sarga, in Tanmatra and in 
Adharma, Ajnana, Raga and Anaisyarya. 


Tamas? (48), that variety of Viparyaya in which the 


intensity of Tamas is comparatively the lowest. It is higher 
and higher in Moha, Maha-Moha, Tamisra and Andha 


Tamisra in this order. Tamas itself is said to be eightfold. 
The commentators equate it with Patanjali’s Avidyd. 


100. Tamisra (48), a variety of Viparyay2. (See Tamas)? 
It is itself said to be eighteenfold. Commentators equate it 
with Dyesa, which is described by Patafjali as the attitude 
adopted towards those persons, things and situations that 
cause pain. 


101. Tairyak (53), one of the three forms of life- the 
lowest which includes the animal and vegetable kingdoms. 
The five subdivisions of this kind of life are : Paŝu, Mrga, 
Paksi, Sarisrpa and Sthavara lives. 
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It is difficult to distinguish between the first two. 
But since domestic animals are not generally considered to 
be Mrgas it appears that Pasus are domestic animals and 
Mrgas wild beasts. In general plants and trees are innu- 
merable. Sthavara probably stand for the entire vegetable 
kingdom. (See Daiva). 


102. Tusti (46, 47, 49, 50), satisfaction, contentment-here 
premature satisfaction, which is one of the experiences 
that constitute the Pratyaya Sarga. They speak of nine 
Tustis, four of which are Adhyatmika and five Adhibhautika, 
i. e. having to do with objects of pleasure. 


103. Tuaijasahankadra (25), one of the three forms of 
Ahankara-that form which is supposed to be the source of 
energy. As movement is considered to be the function of 
Rajas, Taijasahankara is Raiasikahankara which plays a 
minor part in both Jndriyas, in which Sattya predominates 
and Tanmatras, in which Tamas predominates. 


104. Traya (1, 29, 30, 33, 51), In KI and 51 it means 
three in number; in 29 and 30 it stands for sense organs, 
Manas working as Indriya and action organs. These three 
work jointly as well as severally. The five Vayus are their 
joint function, known in one word as Dharana. In presenta- 
tive consciousness these three may work simultaneously 
with Antahkarana or before Antafkarana comes into play. 
In representative consciousness, however, Antahkarana avails 
of the work of these three done previously. In K33 the 
word three is used for the Antahkaranas-Manas, Buddhi 
and Ahankara, See Antahkarana. 


105. Triguna (11, 16, 17, 18), (See Guna) 


106. Traigunya (14, 18). )See Guna ). 
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107. Tyak (26), the cutaneous sense. (See Indriya ). 


108. Darsana (21), seeing-here a Purusa seeing the diffe- 
rence between the Purusa and Prakrti principles clearly and 
unmistakably. This insight is, in /syarakrsna’s words Dar- 
sana of Prakrti by Purusa. His meaning seems to be that 
Purusa? comes to know that he is a composite individual 
of which the permanent constituent is Purusa and imper- 
manent Prakrti. By Pradhana in this karika I. K. means 
Pradhana in the forms of Linga. Kaivalya follows Darsana. 
The former is Purusa being left unencumbered by Prakrii. 


109. Dana (51), purification-here purity of Kevala Jnana. 
Dana is considered to be a Siddhi by J3varakrsna-the 
highest one because it is free from Viparyaya. Absence of 
Dyesa which is Viparyaya is purity of heart. It is Dana in 
‘his sense. 


110. Drsta' (1, 2), ordinarily known. Since ordinarily 
known means of getting rid of pain do not end pain absolu- 
tely and permanently, a search for other means is necessary. 


Drsta? (4, 5, 6, 30), perception, including delayed 
discernment of a percept perception, inference and testimony 
are said to be the three Pramanas--sources of belief know- 
ledge gained through the sense organs in Drsta, which is 
presentative cognition as opposed to representative cognition, 

| thinking and remembering. The latter is therefore adrsta 
| in this sense. It is always preceded by Drsta. 
Drstah (43), are found, seen, exist. The Bhayas inhere 
in Lin ga', which is made up of the Karanas. The fertilised 
ovum is in the mother’s womb. 


j 111. Duhkha-Traya (1), Adhyātmika, Adhibhautika and 
ÅĀdhidaivika pain. The first of these is due to disease and 


anxiety; the second is caused by other living beings; and 
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the third sent by supernatural agencies e. g. earthquakes, 
storms. Life is full of these and thoughtful persons search 
for means of escaping them. 


112. Duhkha Vighatastraya( 5), esacaping the Duhkhatraya. 
This makes up three of the eight Siddhis mentioned by 
Isvarakrsna obviously this is relief obtained by ordinary 
means; because the relief obtained by Kevala Jnana is Apa- 
varga itself. 


113. Daiva (53), in a sense the higher type of life made 
available by Pradhana to Purusas. Though Antakkarana is 
most highly developed in the Devas, the ancient Hindus 
believed that Kaivalya can be attained only by existing in 
human life. 

They speak of eight types of Devas who are said to 
be Brahma, Prajapati, Indra, Pitr, Gandharva, Yaksa, 
Raksasa and Pisaca. Thus Deva in this context does not 
mean what we understand by the English word God. Deva, 
Tiryak and Manusya are the three broad divisions of what 


isvarakrsna calls Bhautika Sarga-the long range of lives- 
Deva being a superhuman and Tiryak subhuman. 


114. Drastrtva (19), being a seer, seeing. According to 
Patafijali Purusa sees Citta and this is the only part which 
it plays. See Akartrbhaya. 


115. Dvarani (35), media through which something is 
obtained. The Bahyendriyas call percepts and impulses to 
consciousness and present them to Antakkarana. They are 
therefore called Dyarani. 


116. Dy4Grin (35), one who receives something through 
some other agency. Trividha Antahkarana receives percepts 
and impulses through the eleven Jndriyas. It is therefore 


called Dyari. 
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117. Dharma‘ ( 44), meritorious actions like charity and 
sacrifice. By living a life of Dharma the aspirant rises in 
the scale of living beings- Bhautika Sarga. See Urdhva. 


Dharma? (23, 43), the dispositions formed by practis- 
ing Dharma’. Dharma? and Adharma in this senses are 
counted by /Svarakrsna among the Bhavas, which inhere in 
Linga and thus remain with it as it goes from one life to 
another. = 


118. Dharana (32, 67), maintaining life by means of auto- 
nomic reflexes like respiration, digestion, incubation. See 
Vayavah, Dharana is said to be the joint function of all the 
Karanas. 


119. Dharya (32), the work which is accomplished by 
Dharana. It is maintenance of life in a living being and 
can be said to be tenfold because it is accomplished by 
means of the five pranadi and five Nagadi Vayayah. 


120. Nata (42), actor, Linga is said to be like an actor 
rho plays different roles in different dramas one after the 


ther. Innumerable such roles—the Bhautika Sarga- are 
provided by Prakrti. 


121. Nimitta Naimittika Prasanga (42), the law of Karma- 
vipaka. According to [Svarakrsna rise and fall in the scale 
of lives is determined by Dharma and Adharma respectively. 
Here Dharma and Adharma are Nimitta and the lives got 
as a consequence of perpetuating them their Naimittikas. 
Not only Dharma and Adharma, but all the Bhavas, i. e. 
the psychological makeup of Linga, determine its future. 
Jnana, Ajnana, Raga, Vairagya, Aisyarya and Anāiśvaryá 
are in this way all Nimittas and Apayarga, Bandha, Prakrti- 
layatya, Samsara, Ayighdta and Vighāta all their respective 
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Naimittikas. ït is in this Nimitta-—Naimittika framework that 
Linga moves from life to life. Patafijali has distinguished — 
between the laws of Karmayipaka and Karmaphala, the 
latter bringing only pleasure and pain. 


122, Niyata (39, 40), lasting. A living being is Purusa 
embodied in a Mata—-Pitrja. The former, in its turn, is a 
Samyoga of a Purusa and a Suksma Visesa. When a death 
occurs out of these four it is only the Matapitrja which 
dies. The Liñga continues to exist. It gets dissolved when, 
following the attainment of Keyala Jnana, the Purusa attains 
Kaivalya. 


123. Niyama: (12), inertia. Tamas itself being motion of 
low frequency, in combination with Sattya and Rajas it 
retards their movement. 


Niyama? (18), pattern, arrangement. The pattern of 
birth, psychical make-up and death in every individual is 
different from every other. 


This is adduced as an argument in favour of plurality 
of Purusas. But this argument establishes plurality of indi- 
vidual Purusas, not of Purusa principle, which is neither 
born, nor has it any constitution or structure, nor does it 
ever die. 


124. Nirasrayam (41), without any individuality, material 
or immaterial. If there were no Suksma Visesas, there would 
be nothing whick would make one Liiga distinct and 
separate from every other Liga; and if there were no Mata- 
pitrias and Prabhitas there would be no bodies for Ligas: 
to appropriate and live in. 


125. Nirupabhoga (40) without deriving pleasure or pain. 
All the experiences, including pleasure and pain are of 
Purusas the composite individual who transmigrates their 
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experiences cannot be ascribed to Linga alone. Since the 
Sankhya thinkers fight shy of talking of transmigration in 
the connection of principle Purusa. Therefore they hold that 
Linga alone transmigrates, which without its Purusa remains 
Nirupabhoga. 


It appears that neither a Purusa alune nor a Linga 
alone nor a body alone can have any knowledge or do any- 
thing. I. K. unambiguously lays down that Jara—Marana- 
Duhkha is felt by the Cetana Purusa. Jaramarana are of 
the body of a Lifiga-Purusa who lives a life. Without the 
adoption of a body by that individual experience of Jarā- 
Marana-Duhkha is not possible. Similarly a Linga cannot 
do anything without the instrumentality of body. A dead 
body, of course, can neither know nor feel nor ect. Hence 
it would not be wrong to say that Purusa is not the Karta, 
that the Linga transmigrates without feeling pleasure or pain 
and that the body is not the knower. It is the composite 


individual, having these three constituents that knows, feels, 
wishes, desires and acts. 


That Linga alone transmigrates is erroneous thinking; 
as according to the Sankhya theory Liiga is always the 


Linga ofa Purusa. A Linga and Linga alone is an impossi- 
Bilt 


126. Niryrtti (52), self-expression by prompting corres- 
ponding behaviour. Bhayas inhere in Linga, and it is from 
the Linga that they operate and determine behaviour. 
Prompting of behaviour is the satisfaction of Bhavas and 


this is not possible without a Liga, as Bhavas exist only 
in a Linga. 


127. Nivrttaprasaya( 65), one who has to contribute nothing 
more. When a Purusa attains Kevala Jnana, Prakrti has 
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nothing more to do and therefore makes no new contri- 
bution. Then the Purusa sees this sterile Prakrti distinctly 
as something other than the own Purusa principle. This in 
Isvarakrsna’s word, is Purusa seeing the Nivrtta Prasava 
Prakrti. 


128. Pajicasikh1 (70), the teacher whom Asuri gave the: 
knowledge ,which he, in his turn, got from Kapila, the 
founder of the Sankhya system of Philosophy. Pafcasikha 
taught this lore to many aspirants. 


129. Paratantra (10), dependent on another. Vyakta 
depends for its very being on Avyzkta. It exists in this or 
that form capable of being introspected or perceived. All 
these forms make up the Vyakta reality. 


130. Paramarsi (69), the sage Kapila who is recognised 
on all hands as the founder of the Sankhya system of 
philosophy. 


131. Parayada (72), other theories. All that was said in 
Sastitantra has been said in the seventy Karikas with the 
exception of explanatory illustrations and mention of other 
theories. See Akhyayika. 


132. Parinamatah (16), by assuming different forms Ayyakta 
operates by assuming innumerable ever changing forms and 
shapes as a result of the combination of the three Gunas 
in different proportions. 


133. Parimana (15), limited in space and time. All the ` 


various shapes and forms are limited and finite. This is 
said by /svarakrsna to be a proof of the reality of some- 
thing which is infinite and can therefore take an infinite 


number of finite forms and shapes. That one reality is 


Ayyakta. 
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134. Paroksa (6), that which can neither be perceived 
nor introspected. Knowledge of such objects not gained by 
inference is gained by testimony—Aptagama. 


135. Pada (26), the Indriya responsible for the ability to 
move about. It is a Karmendriya. Ordinarily we use our 
legs for moving from one place to another. But those who 
have no legs also manage to move about. They use the 
Indriya called Pada. 


136. Pani (26), the Indriya which enables living beings 
to do something with their bodies without moving from one 
place to another. Generally we work with our hands. But 
we can also use the other parts of the body to accomplish 
a task, e. g. heading a football, unravelling a knot with the 
teeth, pushing with the trunk. See Adana. Pani is one of 
the five Karmendriyas. 


137. Payu (26), the /ndriya which enables us to pass urine 
and stool. It is a Karmendriya. See Utsarga. 


138. Purusa'=Puman (3, 11, 17, 18, 19, 21, 36, 37, 55, 59, 
60, 61, 65), Jna, the Purusa principle of reality which is in 
every way different from the Prakrti principle. In other 
words it is not Gunatmaka as Prakrti is. Gunas have an 
objective reality. Purusas are not objectively real. They enjoy 
a reality of their own. Every Purusa is said to be of the 
nature of Cetana. This principle of reality is not the mate- 
rial cause of any effect. Hence it is said to be Aprasaya- 
dharmi. From the fact that Purusas not being Gundatmaka, 
I. K. infers their Saksitva, Kaivalya, Madhyasthya, Drastrtva, 
and Akartrbhaya. But Purusa who is Cetana itself, does not 
suffer. The person who suffers is Purusa? a combination of 
Purusa and Linga and as such devoid of Cetana. Isvarakrsna 
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here calls him Cetana because he has in him the entity 


called Purusa. This thinker fails to distinguish between the 
whole and the part. 


Purusa” (18, 36, 37, 55, 59, 61, 65), a Purusa in Sam- 
yoga with a L'ùga. By virtue of their Sarnyoga with Purusas, 
the Lingas appear themselves as Cetana. 


As opposed to that the Purusa who is not in Samyoga 
with a Linga does not suffer in any way. 


On attaining Kaivalya the Linga of the Purusa which 
he illumined disintegrates; but the Purusa does not change 
in any manner whatsoever. Though they remain in Samyoga 
with their Lifgas?, while they grow and their bodies die 
and are born, no change seen in the Purusas. They remain 
ever the same. Savinyoga of a Purusa and a Linga is a 
unique arrangement. It cannot be compared to any combi- 
nation, mixture or blending we know of. All the same a 
Purusa and a Linga together make up one individual; and 
during the course of a life in a body they appear to be 
very much like a Tridanda. The three together behave, 
suffer, enjoy and transmigrate. The Purusas themselves do 
not move. Only the bodies driven by the Lingas move 
and the Lingas in Samyoga with their Purusas transmigrate. 
In absence of Sayoga there would be neither Lingas, 


nor the Karanas, nor Matapitrjas. 


139. Prakasa (12), consciousness, which is the contri- 
bution of Sativa in a living being. See Guna. The thirteen 
responsible for thirteen different kinds . of 
e sensations, five simple conations; concrete 
rious wishes and desires; 


Karanas are 
consciousness, fiv 
perceptions and conations and va 
self consciousness; and taking . decisions. Prakasakaram is 


the process of becoming conscious. t 
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140. PrakaSya! (32), consciousness, which is the product 
of Prakasakaram. It is the work of the sense and active 
organs and the Antahkaranas. It can be either immediate or 
delayed auditory, tactual, visual, gustatory or olfactory 
knowledge and may this be considered to be tenfold. Buddhi 
considers the situations perceived as well as considers the 
pros and cons of the actions imagined by Manas. 


Prakasya? (36), after becoming conscious of. 
The other twelve Karanas bring to consciousness all that 
is required by Purusa? and present it to Buddhi to deal 
with. To distinguish it from Prakasakaram we can paraphrase 
it as Prakasitam Krtva. 


141. Prakrti- (3, 8, 11. 22, 37, 56, 61, 62, 63), Pradhana,a 
principle of reality other than Purusa. As Avyakta is so 
subtle that it is below the threshold for any kind of sensa- 
tion or introspection and the effects from which its existence 
is inferred differ from it in as much as they are of the 
nature of change. They resemble Avyyakta in being Gunatmaka 
in enjoying an objective reality capable of being ordinarily 
understood in being devoid of Cetana and in being produc- 


tive of effects. Innumerable patterns can be discriminated 
in these movements and innumerable things can be seen. 


If we look at these only as change, ignoring all their com- 
plexity, we call them Mahad. This is the ancient Indian 
terminology. Hence Jsvarakrsna’s statement from Prakrti 
Mahan. When change occurs in Prakrii, it displays in 
infinity of patterns. This is called its Vibhutya. But behind 
every change is Prakrti, which is its cause and its essence. 
The various Lingas, are called by I. K. Nan@sraya Prakrti. 
The Lingas are Lingas because they are in Samyoga with 
the Purusa principle. The theory forms the individual Purusas 
and are said to be in bondage and in the end to be relea- 


sed from bondage to transmigrate so long as they remain 
the Zingas of Purusas, 
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When a Purusa attains Kevala Jnana, only one out 
of the eight Bhāyas remains in Buddhi. Then the Purusa 
neither performs meritorious or vicious actions, nor else 
does he need A/svarya or suffer in any way by the lack of 
it. This condition of Prakrti in action is what I. K. calls 
Nivrttaprasava Prakrti. If we get rid of the obsession of 
two phases of Gundtmaka reality, viz. Srsti and Praluya 
then there would be no necessity for positing Prakrti. The 
change would be the last and ultimate Gunatmaka reality. 
We need not ask what is that which changes. I. K. believes 
in such a Pralaya and hence in Prakrti in which Gunas 
are not functioning, though in essence it is Gunatmaka. 


Prakrli? (3), material cause of something which 
would be its effects. Prakrti is in this sense the root cause 
of every thing and though Mahad, Ahankara, Indriyas and 
the five Tanmātrās are in fact such effects, all of them can 
be correctly thought of as Prakrtis as well- Mahad appearing 
as Ahankara, which in its Vaikrta form the material of 
Indriyas and in its Bhatadi form that of Tanmatras. Svara- 
krsna calls seven of these forms Prakrti Vikrtis. But the 
eleven Indriyas and the five Bhdtas, the five gross forms, 
which appear as a result of combination of the Tanmatras— 
are spoken of by him as Vikaras. 

Prakrti? (50), the Tusti which consists in depending 
on nature and remaining contented without doing anything 
to attain Kevala Jiana. This is the name given to one of 
the four Adhyatmika Tustis. 


142. Prakrtilaya (45), remaining concealed in some Prabhita 
some atom of matter. Perfect Vairagya without Kevala Jnana 
enables a Purusa? to remain so concealed for thousands of 
years and thus escape the pain of Samsara. But this is not 
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getting rid of pain once for all. These Purusas? have to 
return to a human existence for attaining Kajyalya by Kevala 
Jnana, This is the ancient Indian view. 


143. Pratiniyama (18), See Niyama. 


144. Pradipakalpah (13, 36),Pradipavat-like a lamp. Just 
as oil, a container, a wick, and a flame are brought toge- 
ther in such a way that a light is produced, lasts for some 
time and illumines objects, in the same way the three Gunas 
combine in such a manner that they prove useful for 
Purusas. The eleven Indriyas also, each being different from 
the others like oil, container and wick; perform the one 
function of bringing to consciousness all that may be 
required by Purusa? and presenting it to Buddhi through 
Manas and Aniahkarana; though each does it in its own 
way. They co-operate without blending like the Gunas. 


145. Pratyaya Sarga (46), the eight different trends taken 
by the transmigrating souls as determined by the develop- 
ment of different Bhdyas the trend towards rising in the 
scale of living beings by developing Dharma and so on. 
From another point of view they can be placed in four 
broad divisions called Viparyaya, Asakti, Tusti and Siddhi 
which are subdivided to form as many as fifty kinds of 
different experience. And there are innumerable varieties of 
each kind of experience. All this diversity is caused by the 
three Gunas mixing in different proportions. Although experi- 
ence is a predominantly Sattyika affair, Rajas and Tamas 
also play their part in it and three together produce a 
variety of Sattyika phenomena, which can themselves be 
arranged in a Sdttvikatamasa scale. These experiences are 
marks of success and failure in the long course of progress 
towards the attainment of Kevala Jnana. They constitute 
what /svarakrsna calls the Pratyayasarga. 
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146. Pratyupabhoga (32), experience. The Karanas which 
give us the various experiences are ultimately the forms 
taken by Buddhi. I. K. therefore considers all Pratyupabhoga 
to be the work of Buddhi. 


147. Pradhana (11, 37, 38), Prakrti'. In K. 21, Pradhana 
is Pradhana in the form of a Linga. 


148. “Prabhūta (39), material objects from the microsco- 
pically small particles of matter to the biggest masses like 


the earth. 


149. Pramana (4), source of belief. We believe what we 
ourselves perceive or infer or learn from reliable testimony. 
Hence perception, inference end testimony are called Pramanas 
technically known as Drsta, Anumana and Apatagama. We 
act according to our Lelief, though they sometimes prove 
to be wrong knowledge gained by these Pramanas is not 
necessarily correct knowledge. But ordinarily these three are 
the only methods of gaining correct knowledge. Hence this 
classification of Pramanas. If knowledge gained by one 
Pramana contradicts that gained by another, we do not 
work on the assumption that any of them is correct. 


150. Prameya (4). that which is believed (See Pramaua). 


151. Pravrtti! (12), apparent movement. The extreme 
Sattva movement are too fast and the extreme Tamas ones 
too slow to be noticed. The Rajas moyements are of inter- 
mediate frequency. Hence the work of Rajas is said to be 


movement Cala. 


Pravriti? (15), actual existence, happening, appearing. 

The innumerable particular existents would not be there if 

there was nothing corresponding to them as their potentia- 

Itiy Sakti-which becomes actual. This is advanced by 
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Isvarakrsna as one of the proofs of the reality of Prakrti‘, 
‘which is the potentiality of every thing that actually exists. 


Pravrtti? (17, 57), urge, propensity. There is an 
inner urge in every Purusa? to do this and that which 
ultimately proves to be in his interest. Reference is to the. 
search for the surest means of getting rid of pain. That 
means is Kevala Jnana which brings Kaivalya. This urge 
Isvarakrsna attributes to Pradhana only. The meaning is 
that it is by virtue of this component that Purusa? is 
equipped with this urge. The presence of this urge in every 
Purusa? is also an argument given by /Svarakrspa in support 
of the thesis that there are individual Purusa'. 


152. Pralaya (69), going out of existence. The philosophy 
taught by Kapila is an investigation into appearance, conti- 
nuance and disappearance of all that exists. 


153. Prana (29), the respiratory reflex. It is considered 

by the ancient Indian thinkers to be one of the five princi- 

pal Vayus, the other four being Apana, Samana, Vyana 

and Udana. These are considered by /Svarakrsna to be the. 
joint function of all the Karanas which is responsible for 
maintaining life. If respiration, elimination digestion, circula- 
tion and the reflexes to escape injury cease, life ceases. See 
Dh4rana. 


154. Priti (12), peace of mind. In consciousness, which 
is predominantly Sattvika, concentration of Sattya means 
peace. See Guna and Apriti. 


154. Preksaka (65), unconcerned spectator. As a result 


of Keyala Jnana, Purusa? stands like an unconcerned’ spec- 
tator of Prakrti. Then in his Buddhi inheres only one of 
the eight Bhavas, and has Prakrti has no longer to contri- 


cco bute, anything for bringing Kaivalya to that Purusa. 
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156. Bandha (44), continuance of Samyoga. Samyoga is 
not broken so long as Kevala Jnana does not dawn on 
the aspirant. Transmigration may stop for a long time if 
complete Vairagya is attained without Jnana but Samyoga 
continues. 


157. Buddhi (23, 35, 49), deciding, selecting, determining, 
discriminating. This is how I. K. explains Buddhi. But at 
the same time he calls Buddhi a Karana which according 
to I. K. sees the subtle distinction between the Purusa and 
Prakrti principles also; and he holds that the Bhayvas are’ 
the forms which it takes. Bhavas, again, are said by him to 
inhere, in a Linga and to transmigrate with it. All this makes 
a neat consistent theory; Lifga contains Buddhi as it is one 
of the Karanas, of all of which the Litiga is made up and 
Bhavas ave nothing but the various forms of Buddhi. Lay 
men seek a clear cut distinction between a substance and its 
functions. But this distinction is superficial and only pragma- 
tic. Science and philosophy speak a different language and 
the ancient Indian thinkers often ignored this distinction. 
According to them as Antahkkarana and a constituent of a. 
Linga’, Buddhi isa substance; as Adhyavasaya it is a function 
and as the Bhavas it is of the nature of dispositions, abilities, , 
disabilitities and so on. Since the Indriyas are the forms 
discerned in Vaikrta-cum-Rajasa Ahankara, it appears that, 
according to Jsvarakrsna, Buddhi is the Sattvikarajasa aspect 
of Mahad. Perhaps it is for this reason that Buddhi is some 
times used as a synonym for Mahad. 


158. Buddhindriya (26, 34), sense organ. (See /ndriya and 
Karana) There are five senses—Caksu, Srotra, Ghrana, Rasana 
and Tvak-visual, auditory, olfactory, gustatory and cutaneous’ 
respectively. We use them for sensing and Manas and the 
senses together for perceiving. 
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159. Brahma (54), life of the most divine of gods. This 
type of life is said to top the Bhautika Sarga. It is the 
most Såttvika of all possible lives. 


160. Bhagya (50), destiny-here contentment consequent 
upon dependence on destiny-to depend upon fate and do 
nothing for attaining Kevalz Jnana. It is one of the four 
Adhyatmika Tustis. 


161. Bhava (40, 43, 52), mental disposition. According to 
Isyarakrsna there are eight principal Bhayas-Dharma, Adharma, 
Jnana, Ajnana, Raga, Viraga, Aisyarya and Anaisvarya 
(K23). But there are innumerable degrees in which each of 
them operates. I, K. therefore believes in a whole Sarga 
of them. Bhayas are the forms of which Buddhi takes. 
Buddhi is an Antahkarana and thus a part of a Linga. In 
this way its Bhayds are a part of the Linga. His Linga is 
a constituent of every Purusa? and thus his Bhayas form 
the very mental constitution of every individual. 


Most of our Bhayas are Prakrta i. e. they are in our 
nature by virtue of our having a Gunātmaka component. 
There Bhavas are getting constantly modified by our experien- 
ces and behaviour. These modified Bhavas are called Vaikrta. 
In some extraordinary individuals the Sattvika Bhavas are 
fully developed from the very beginning and thus there is 
no trace of the Tamasa Bhayas in them. These Sdattyika 
Bhayas are termed Samsiddhika. From all this it is clear 
that there cannot be a Liñga without Bhayas, nor can a 
Bhava exist or be satisfied by resulting into action if there 
is no Linga to contain it. 


162. Bhūta (22, 38), the elements Akasa, Teja, Vayu, Ap 
and Prthyi. The Bhūtas Jre the comparatively gross forms 
of the subtle Tanmi*;as and each has the qualities of the 
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one or more of them. Akasa is the gross form taken by 
only one Tunmatra viz. Sabda, Vayu by two, namely, Sabda 
and Sparsa; Teja by three, viz. Sabda, Sparsa aud Ripa; 
Ap by four viz. Sabda, Sparsa, Ripa and Rasa, and Prthyi 
by all the five of them. i 


. ' - - 
The Bhitas are said to be Santa, Ghora or Miudha, 
as also Suksma, Matapitrja or Prabhita. They are Visesa 
compared to Tanmatras which are considered to be Avisesas. 


Bhuta® (56, 69), everything Gunatmaka, the entire 
creation. The knowledge, which enables Purusas? to attain 
Kaivalya and which is the gift of the sage Kapila is a 


discussion of the appearance, continuance of all the Bhatas 
in this sense. 


163. Bhūtadi (25), the Tamas predominant variety of 
Ahankara which takes to form of the five subtle Tanmatras. 


164. Bheda (15) that which is differentiated. Things which 
can be differentiated from one another are all limited and 
finite. Therefore there must be an unlimited, undifferentiated, 
indiscriminate reality in which they are grounded and which 
is their material cause. This is an argument in favour of 
the reality of Avyakta. 


The ancient Indian thinkers were not satisfied with 
change being the last word in philosophy. They therefore 
postulated an indiscriminate, formless reality and considered 
it to be the uncaused cause of the universe. The universe 
is in this sense the Karya (effect) of Avyakta. 


165. Bhoktrbhava (17), feeling pleasure and pain. All of 
us Purusas, are affected by this hedonic tone of experiences; 
and this is put forward by JSvyarkrsna as a proof of the: 
existence of Purusas. See Akartrbhaya. f 
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166. Bhautika Sarga (53), various types of life made 
available by Pradhana for Purusas? to live. In K54 they are 
described as Brahmadistamba Paryanta. Of these there are 
eight varieties of super human (Deya) life, five of animal 
and plant life and only one kind of human life. 


Sattya is said to predominate in lives at the upper 
end of this scale. In Karika 44 Dharma is given as the 
means of rising in this scale of lives. 


Practising Dharma leads to a superior order of life 
which is preponderantly Satiyika. 


167. Manas (7, 27), one of the 13 Karanas which is an 
Indriya as well as an Antahkarana. As one of the Indriyas 
by simultaneous association, it connects sense with percepts 
and vague motor drives with concrete action impulses. As 
one of the three Antahkaranas, Manas imagines, wishes and 
desires. Absence of perception, though senses are being 
stimulated, is therefore called Manoanayvasthana—absent 
mindedness and considered by /syarakrsnu to be one of the 
causes of imperceptibility of objects. Activity of Manas is 
implied in perception as it is in impulses to perform such 
and such an action. 


168. Mahat (3, 8, 22, 40, 56), Prakrti in action, Prakrti 
is thus the material cause of Mahad. But this casual connec- 
tion is not like that between two phenomenon, nor is it 
perceptible or introspectible. It appears that Prakrti and 
Mahad are one and the same thing looked at from two 
different points of view. The Vyakta aspect of Prakrti is 
Mahad and the Ayyakta aspect of Mahad Prakrti. 


As Prakrti is the material cause of Mahad, the latter 
is that of Ahankara and in this sense they are both Prakrti. 
But Prakrti is Ayikrti, i. e. it is not the effect of any thing 
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else, while Mahad is Vikrti. Hence it is called Prakrti-Vikrti. 
So are Ahankara and the Tanmatras. Jsvarakrsna considers 
Prakrti to be the cause not only of Mahad but of every- 
thing. He has therefore used the expressions Mahadadi, 
Mahadadisuksma Paryanta and Mahadadi Visesabhita Par- 
yanta. All this shows that, according to him, in the strict 
sense of the word ‘effect’ while the Santa, Ghora and Mudha 
Visesas actually exist and are the true effects of Prakrti 
intervening Prakrti Vikrtis are all abstractions. They do not 
exist in the sense in which the Visesas mentioned above 
exist, though they are said to form a causal chain, as they 
were all separately existent phenomena. The significant 
expressions used by /svarakrsna clearly indicate that this 
is not his theory. 


The MahadadiviSesabhita are the particular individual 
existents in which by close and careful investigation we 
discern the Prakrti-Vikrtis. Underlying all of them is Mùla- 
prakrti (Pradhana) which cannot be discerned in any way. 
It is known only by inference on the supposition that there 
must be a real noumenal cause of phenomenal reality. Thus 
in ]$yarakrsnas view Mahad is the Gunatamaka reality which 
exists in and through the Santa, Ghora and Madha Visesas. 
But he believes that Mahad is not the ultimate Gunatmaka 
reality. Underlying it there is its material cause Pradhana 
or Mialaprakrti. 


169. Mahamoha (48), one of the five kinds of Viparyaya. 
svarakrsna has not explained Viparyaya; but since in the 
Karika following the one in which Viparyaya is said to have 
five varieties he speaks of the varieties of Tamas?, Moha, 
Maha moha, Tamisra and Andhatdmisra, it is clear that 
these five are the Viparyayas which the commentators equate 
with Patanjali’s five KleSas and therefore Mahamoha with 
Raga. Corresponding to the five sense organs there can be 
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five kinds of percepts about which we all know and five 
kinds about which we have only heard from the seers. The 
commentators explain the tenfold nature of Mahāmoha ly 
relating to these ten kinds of percepts. 


170. Moha (48), sloth (cf. Kapilasurisamvada.) One of the 
five Viparyayas. It is generally identified with K/esa Asmita 
and the commentators connect the eight form of Moha with 
the eight animadi siddhis. This connection can however, be 
established only if we interpret the word Moha as pride. 
The relation of these Siddhis with Moha as Asmita is rather 
farfetched. ; 


171. Matapitrja (39), fertilised ovum. Every Liñga uncon- 
sciously finds a suitable Matapitra and appropriates it. Then 
it becomes the body of a living being. 


172. Madhyasihya (19), remaining unconcerned, not being 
soiled by Raga or Dyesa. Just as the drsta of Purusa is 
different from that of Liga, the sukha-duhkha of Purusa 
too is different from those of the Liiiga. The drsta of Purusa 
is of the nature of introspection. The sukha-duhkha of 
Purusa are of the nature of Bhoga. 


173. Mithuna (12), Blending, work of the three gunas 
blend. This is one of the four ways in which they are rela- 
ted to one another, the other three ways being Abhibhava, 
Asraya? and Janana. Different feelings may blend and form 
unique experiences. 


174. Mudha (39), one of the three kinds of Visesas-that 
which matter brings peace not agitation to us. One and the 
same object can be Santa, Ghora or Midha under different 
circumstances. 


175. Mualaprakrti (3), See Mahad and Ayyakta. 
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i76. Rajas (13, 54), one of the three Gunas. It is said to 
be responsible for movement. As compared with Sattya and 
Tamas, Rajas is movement which is neither too fast nor too 
slow to be perceived. Rajas is supposed to be the mover 
and agitator. Consciousness is predominantly Sattyika, but 
Rajas also plays its part in. it. In consciousness its effect is 
agitation, motivation, prompting, etc. This is its Apriti. 


Sativa, Rajas and Tamas are used as relative terms 
signifying degrees of superiority, goodness, desirableness 
etc. Hence the middlerange of the Bhautika Sarga-scale of 
lives is said to be predominantly Rdiasa, the upper one 
Sattvika and the lower one Tamasa. Prakasa and Priti are 
the superior end and Sthiti and Visada the inferior end, 
Apriti and Upastambha being the middle range. 


177. Rasana@ (26), the gustatory sense. See Indriya. 


178. Raga (45), attachments, desirés, hankerings etc. 
These necessitate transmigration. In K23 the Bhaya called 
Raga is said to be Tamasa as Raga is the opposite of 
Viraga which is Sattika, Since all the Gunas are present 
every where, Raga etc. are Tamasa in the sense that Tamas 
predominates in them. Rājāsa Raga in Karika 45 therefore 
means the Rajas element in the Tamasa Raga. is also 
Radiasa in sofar as it causes transmigration. 


It inheres in Liñga and is a part of the character of 
every Purusa and remains with it as it lives one life after 
another. à 


179. Laghu (13), fine, light, quick. Sattya is so described. 
The manifestation of Sattya in living being is seen in their 
alertness, quickness, intelligence etc, 
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180. Linga’ (20, 40, 41, 52, 55), the subtlest Gunātmaka 
in individual. Linga is described by JSvarakrsna as Mahad- 
adisuksma-Paryanta. A Linga is a particular individual a 
Suksma Visesa-which has its being in Mahad. Hence the 
statement that if there were no VisSesas there would be no 
Lingas (K41) without a Ma@tapitrja and a Prabhita type 
of Visesa. Thus Suksma Visesa and Linga are one and the 
same thing. 


Liùga is a Linga because it is in Samyoga with a 
Purusa and since every Samyoga is said to be beginningless 
every Linga should also be beginningless. This is its Purvot- 
patti. 


Being an extremely subtle entity, the movements of 
a Linga are not obstructed in any way. It can enter even 
an impervious rock or stone. Being Suksma, Linga survives 
the death of the body. 


According to /svarakrsna, a Linga, as such does not 
experience pleasure or pain. It is only when it takes a 
Matapitrja that experiences come to vrtti. It is for this 
reason that Linga is said to go from life to life without 
feeling pleasure or pain. 


Without a Afātāpitrja and a Prabhita type of Visesa 
a Linga cannot be said to exist as things of the world do. 
It is real as Mahad, Antahkarana and Indriya are real. But 
it exists only when it lives a life in a body. Deep meta- 
physical thinking reveals this difference between reality, only 
as reality, and existence. A thing may be real without being 
existent. Thus all the three Visesas are the Asrayas of Linga, 
and I. K. is justified in the use of the plural Visesaih. 
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However, the Bhavas which motivate the behaviour 
of Purusas* are said to reside in Liga and to have no 
existence except in a Linga'. Bhavas are a part of the 
constitution of the Linga' in which they inhere. They form 
the very structure of the Linga. 


All the various Lijgas, of which the number is legion, 
constitute the Liga Sarga. After a Purusa? has attained 
Kevala Jnana, his Linga’ has nothing more to do and when 
the body of such a Purusa dies this Linga leaves its indi- 
viduality and merges Ayyakta. But so long as a Purusa 
remains in the dark and lives his Lifga remains intact. 


Every Linga takes one life after another just as an actor 
plays different roles in different dramas. All there roles are 
made available to Liiga by Prakrti. The significance of the 
word samsarati is that having its being in Mahad,: Linga 
does not jump from one life to another. It only shifts. 


Linga? (5), something which points to the existence 
of something else-here a proposition from which another 
necessarily follows. The former is called premise and the 
latter its conclusion; and the premise-conclusion relation- 
the relation of evidence-is the Lingalingi (relation). If fire 
being there follows from smoke being there. The latter is 
the Liñga? of the former, which is its Lingi. 


Linga? (10), literally that which merges tn something, 
all the forms which the changing Gundatmaka reality takes. 
Vyakta is here said to be Linga?, As opposed to this 
Ayyakta is not the form which any other reality, called its 
matter, takes. This is said to be one of the important 
differences between Vyakta and Ayyakta. The former merges 
in Avyakta, which does not merge in any other matter. 


181. Lingi (5), that which necessarily follows from some- 
thing which is its Linga. 
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182. Vacana (28), speaking, the function of the Vak 
Karmendriya. 


Isvarakrsna considers Vacana to be confined to the 
use of a spoken conventional language of words. The other 
means of communication do not come under Vacana. It 
seems that they distinguished between the act of commu- 
nication and the means of communication. All that a human 
being communicates to other human beings cannot be expre- 
ssed in gestures. Hence the importance of words. 


183. Varnaka (13), that which restrains, causes obstruc- 
tion. See Tamas. 


184. Vak (26, 34), the Indriya which enables living beings 
to speak. The Visaya? of Vak is Sabda?, which is the 
stimulus for the ear alone. The other Karmendriyas may 
stimulate any or all of the five senses. 


185. Vayavah (29), the unlearnt reflex responses, which 
maintain life. Chief of them is Prana-respiration. They are 
not the functions of any one Karmendriya, but ate said to 
be the joint work of all the Karanas. See Dharana. They 
speak of the five Vayayah-Prana, Apana, Samana, Udana 
and Vyana. But essentially these are the various ways in 
which the one impulse to live works. The one name for all 
of them is Prana. 


186. Vikara (3), different shapes taken by the same thing 
on account of changes occuring in it. Here the word is 
used as a technical term for the eleven Jndriyas and the 
five Bhutas to signify that they are Vikrti without being 
Prakrti. 

187. Vikrti (3), effect in relation to a material cause. 
Literally Vikrti and Vikāra have the same meaning, but 
Isvarakrsna calls Mahad, Ahankara and the five Tanmatras, 
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`Vikrtis and the eleven Indriyas and the five Bhitas, Vikaras 
obviously because they are not Prakrti as opposed to Vikrti 
and as compared to Tanmatras, they are themselves called 
Visesas. Isvarakrsna applies the term Prakrti in this sense 
only to those Tattvas which are the material cause of other 
Tattvas. 


Thus though in one sense, the Vikaras can be said 
to be neither Prakrti+ nor Vikrti, they are the forms which 
Prakrti? takes and are in the literal sense, Vikrti. J$vara- 
krsna, therefore, does not say that they are neither Prakrti 
nor Vikrti. This expression he reserves for Purusa! who in 
no sense whatsoever eitherPrakrti or Vikrti. 


188. Vijnana (2), Jùāna?. A thorough, systematic and 
exhaustive knowledge of Vyakta, Avyakta and Jna is, accor- 
ding to ISvarakrsna, the best and the purest means of 
getting rid of the threefold pain. Kevala Jiana follows the 
complete mastery of this learning. Kevala Jnana also brings 
Kaivalya which is the only state completely and permanently 


free from pain. 


189. & 190. Viparyastam=Viparyasa (19, 23, 45), oppo- 
sition, being entirely different. All the distinguishing marks 
of Purusa mentioned in Kārikā 19 are said to follow 
necessarily from the Purusa and Prakrti principles being 
essentially different from each other. Absence of the Bhaya 
called the Aisyarya amounts to meeting with insurmountable 
obstructions. The opposites of Dharma, Jaana, Viraga, and 
Aisyarya i. e. Adharma, Ajnana, Raga and Anaisvarya, are 
said to be the Tamasa contents of Buddhi. The opposite of 
Jnana (AJhana) leads to Bandha, which is the opposite of 
Apavarga. Similarly Anaisvarya, i.e. absence of Aisyarya, 
means Vighd@ta, the opposite of Avighata. 
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191. Viparyaya! (14, 17-8, 44-5, 69), different, the oppo-- 
site. Prakrti is Aviveki etc. because it is Gunātmaka. If it 
were not so, it could not be Gunatmaka. The commentators 
explain by adding that the Purusa principle is not Aviveki 
etc. and it is not Gunatmaka either. In support of the 
Sankhya theory that there are Purusds and there are many 
of them, I. K. argues, that we find Purusas to be in every 
way different from the Gunas of the composition and 
proportion of the three Gunas and consequently their mental 
structures to be different in different individuals. According 
to I. K. absence of the Bhaya called Jnana, i. e. Ajnana, 
leads to the continuence of Bandha and that of Aisyarya i.e. 
Anaisvarya means that the obstructions in his way have 
not been surmounted by the aspirant not endowed with 
Aisvarya. Absence of the nine Tustis and eight Siddhis 
makes seventeen out of the twenty eight Asaktis. They are 
here called Buddhibadhas. A Buddhibadha arises if one misses 
any of the Justis or Siddhis. 


Viparyaya? (46, 47), five of fifty experiences which 
according to one arrangement, constitute the Pratyaya Sargı. 
ISvarakrsna does not say in so many words that the experi- 
ences for which Tamas?, Moha, Mahamoha, Tamisra and 
Andhatamisra are responsible are these five experiences, but 
since he has counted the variations of these five among 
the fifty members of the Pratyayasarga, it is clear that he 
means such experiences. Though Viparyaya' is Ajndna, 
there is an important difference between the two. The former 
is a Pratyaya, the latter a Bhaya. Corresponding to every 
Bhāya there is an experience. But while an experience is a 
passing process, the motivating Bhava is abiding. It is a 
part of one’s psychological makeup and is not effaced with 
the death of one’s body. isvarakrsna does not include Raga 
in Ajñāna. He considers it to be a Bhava in itself. Ajnana 
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for him, is absence of discriminative knowledge of Vyakta- 
vyaktajna. 


192. Vibhaga (15), each appearing as different from the 
other; here emergence of effects in their material cause. See 
Avibhaga. 


193. Vibhutva (42), far reaching capability. Prakrter- 
vibhutvayoga, therefore, means Prakrti being i. e. capable of 
doing much. Since the vast Bhautikasarga is made available 
to it by Prakrti? exery Liga takes different lives one after 
the other as an actor plays different roles one after the 
other Vimarda (46), Abhibhaya. 


194. Vaisamya (46), mixing in different proportion. Multi- 
plicity of the experiences which constitute the Pratyaya 
Sarga is due to their mixing in different proportion and 
consequently their relative dominance and subjection of the 
different Guzas. Being the function of Jndriyas, consciousness 
is essentially Sartyika. 


But the Gunas do not work in isolation. Each Guna 
is in some degree present every where and variations in 
experience are caused by relative increase in the influence 
of the differnet Gunas. This is Gunavaisamyayimarda. 


195. Vimoksa (56-8), Kaivalya. The innumerable Gunatmaka 
particulars in whom searching investigation can reveal the 
working of the twenty-three Tattvas- from Mahad to the 
Visesas— are all there to minister to the Vimoksa of the 
different Purusa.? 


196. Viraga= Vairagya (23, 45), detachment, which is 
one of eight Bhayas and can be cultivated by effort. Complete 
Vairagya without Kevala Jnana leads to Prakrtilayatya 
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197. Visesa! (16), specific, different from all others. Every 
form which the Gunas takes is a particular combination 
different from all other combinations. 


Visesa? (34), concrete as opposed to abstract, percept 
as opposed to sensum. As a sense organ is stimulated we 
sense a quality like hardness and at the same time perceive 
a hard object. The latter is a Visesa? Visaya. Co-operation 
of Manas with the Indriya is necessary for doing this. See 
Ayisesa,} 

Visesa’ (38, 39, 41), a Tattva which is iowest in the 
scale of generality. The five Bhitas are considered to be 
ViSesas* in this sense. There are no other Tattvas more 
particular than these. From another point of view Suksma, 
Matapitrja and Prabhita are the three Visesas*, For a lay 
man these alone constitute the Gundtmaka reality consisting 
of material objects living bodies and souls. But the ancient 
Indian physicists, psychologists and metaphysians saw in 
them the Bhiatas and the tanmatras and the working of the 
thirteen Karanas, and could thus explain to the satisfaction 
of the discerning investigator the multiplicity, variety and 
complexity of the universe. The other twenty three Tattyvas exist 
in and through these Visesas3. They are all immanent in the 
Visesas?. It may be that at the bottom of Vyakta is either 
a pattern of changes or a system of forming and vanishing 
Kramas and that Ayyata is a potentiality of Vyakta. This 
makes them Visaya. On the other hand, Purusa is not 
based on any such thing. This is what is meant by saying 
that Purusa is not a Visaya. In this way Purusa remains a 
Visaya in the sense of being an object of thought. 


198. Visaya' (11, 50), objective reality as opposed to 
Purusa. Complete disinterestedness in the five kinds of exter- 
nal objects visual, auditory, gustatory and tactual-forms 
five out of the nine Tustis. 
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Visaya?’ (33, 34, 35), the material collected through 
the Indriyas for being dealt with by the Antahkarana. Buddhi 
is said to go deep into all such material and the group of 
ten Indriyas is said to convey these Visayas? to the three 
fold Antahkarana. 


199. Visada (12), dullness, neither tranquility nor agita- 
tion. It is said to be the nature of Tamas. In consciousness, 
which is on the whole Sattya— dominant, the part of Tamas 
is dullness, stupidity, ignorance, which raise their heads in 
the state of Visada. In the way Visada is responsible for 
them. 


200. Vriti (12, 13, 28. 31), work, operation. The Gunas 
operate by one dominating over another or the other two, 
one generating another and combining with one another. In 
this way they co-operate to serve the purpose of Purusa?. 


Work of the senses is said to be only Alocana of 
Sabda, Sparsa, Ripa, Rasa and Gandha. But the Karika 34 
clearly declares thcir Visayas? to be concrete particulars as 
well as their abstract qualities. Jsvarakrsna’s theory is that 
the senses bring sensa as well as percepts, the latter in co- 
Operation with Manas. 


Work of the Karmendriyas consists in Vacana, Adana, 
Viharana, Utsarga and Ananda. Action of one Indriya 
stimulating that of another is also said to be among the 
functions of Indriyas. 


201. Vaikalya (47), disorder or failure. An Asakti is caused 
by dysfunction or complete failure of a Karana. Hence 
they speak of thirteen Asaktis. 


202. Vaikrta' (25), refined, sublime. The aspect of Ahan- 
kara’ which shows the eleven Indriyas is so called, and 
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since the JIndriyas are called Sdattvika and the two other 
aspects of Ahankara? are called Rajasa and Tamasa, it is 
clear that by Vaikrtahankara Isvarakrsna means Sattvika 
Ahankara, 


Vaikrta? (43), acquired, developed, cultivated. Vaikria? 
Bhayas are those which are not inborn but gradually 
cultivated. It may take a number of lives to cultivate Jnana, 
as for example. 


203. Vaisamya (46), relative dominance and subordination 
of the Gunas in different degrees which is responsible for 
the fifty varieties of the Pratyaya Sarga. 


204. Vaisya Rupya (15), the universe and all that it 
contains. /Syarakrsna gives several reasons to support the 
thesis that there is a material cause of the universe and 
calls that cause Avyakta. The orthodox ancient Indian 
philosophers had a confirmed belief in a single  indiscri- 
minate, indeterminate material cause of the universe. 


In the state of Pralaya the universe disappears but 
its ultimate material cause remains. According to them this 
first material cause is ever-lasting-not the universe as it 
exists. According to I. K. in the state of Pralaya Pradhana 
is Ayyakta; otherwise it is Vyakta and exists as the universe. 


205. Vyakta (2, 10, 11), lit. actual, not only potential; 
one of three realities complete insight into which is the 
best and the purest means of permanently getting rid of 
the three kinds of pain. Vyakta is the opposite of Avyakta 
in as much as it is not the first cause, it is manifold and 
is neither everlasting, nor all-pervading nor self-supporting 
nor formless. It is many in one. But it resembles Avyakta 
in being Gunatmaka objective, knowable in the ordinary 
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manner by perception, introspection inference, in being devoid 
of Cetana and not being a class of simple discrete indi- 
viduals. 


With the exception of the reality called Ayyakta, 
all Gunatmaka reality is Vyakta, which may well be defined 
as Mahadadi Bhitendriya Paryanta reality. See Mahad. They 
are only relatively actual. They are also potential in regard 
to other realities. 


206. Vyavadhana (7), intervention, something coming in 
the way and causing obstruction. This is mentioned as one 
of the causes of imperceptibility of objects. 


207. Sakta (9), that which has the potentiality of some 
thing or the capability of being the cause of one thing. 
(See Sakya). 


208. Sakya (9), possible effect of something which is 
capable of being cause. Only a Sakta can be the cause of 
its Sakya. Sakta and £ akya are thus relative terms. Every 
cause must be the Sakta of its effect and every’ effect the 
Sakya of its cause. This is the well known Sankhya Theory 
called Satkaryavada, according to which every effect must 
be as real as its cause, and which necessitates a belief in 
Ayyakta ( See Vyakta and Satkarya). 


209. Sabda' (28), physical sound which is the adequate 
stimulus for the ear and thus the objects of Alocana tirouge 
the Srotra Indriya. 


Sabda? (36), sound produced by means of the vocal 
organs which is said to be the work of Vak. It is by means 
of this Jndriya that men and animals CES GIS by 
making different sounds. 
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L cwu Sabda? (51);“Listening tothe talks of these whom 
wei consider to be competent. It is one of the marks of 
success, one of the Siddhis. 


210. Srotra’ (26 ) the auditory sense’. See Indriya. 
oii: “Sastitantra (apy aa perhaps the oldest, .work 
on Sankhya Philosophy. ZSvarakrsna derived from this: text 
the knowledge contained in his seventy K@rikas and claimed 
Gre he had brought in all the subjects dealt with in the 
Original composition with the exception of illustrative stories 
and the views of other philosophers. Taking their cue from 
the title of this treatise,“ subsequent ‘writers believed: that 
the, sixty topics, treated in the Sastitantra were the fifty 
members of, the ‘Pratyaya Sarga and the ten Maulikarthas- 
principal tenets of the Sankhya doctrine- not mentioned by 
I. K. 

dw gaitant 

112. iSoakeloata. (21 ), Manas, that which wishes and 
desires. Sankalpa | is said. to be the function of Manas. But 
Wishing, desiring are the work of Manas as an Antah- 
karana. As a Bahya. Karana, Manas co- operates with 
the senses and. Karmendriyas and. enables them to „perceive 
and. Perform | definite, actions, if 

213. Sanghata (17 Woreanised whole, parts so arranged 
that they. form a systematic unity. Santa, Ghora and. Mūdha 
Visesas are such, wholes and | the theory is that as men 

-prepare aae for the use (of comes body. or the ‘other, 

„Prakrti has arranged these Visesas for the use of some 
living. beings. These. living beings., are individual ~Purusa.' 
This isa. combination of the time “honoured cosmological 
and | feleological, arguments advanced by (rekma to prove 
the existence not of God-but of Purusas’. , we 
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214. Satkarya (9), reality of effect-here every effect existing 
in some way even before it appears. “According to the theory 
known as Satkaryavada every éffect is potentially» present 
in its cause. This theory," however, applies. to material 
causes only. To causes of phenomena”as other antecedent 
phenomena this theory is not applicable. Growth of, plants 
is not in any way present in shower of. rain. But ‘gold 8 
potentially there in Prthyi, Prthvi in the Tanmatras, ,, Tan- 
mātrās in Tamasahankara, all kinds of Ahankara in Mahad 
and of Mahad in Prakrti. Hence Satah Saijayate. This is 
I: K.2s Satkaryayada. This dogs not clash with the »Nyaya 
cory of Pragabhava. ii zorl ; MET 


JD H 


215. Sattva (13,.54 yy ‘one of the three, -Gunas, preponderance 
of this Guna in, the Karanas is responsible for ‘the king 
of consciousness all of us have. Mind painted by the 
mentalistic psychologists is Sattya-dominant. In conscious- 


ness itself, however, comparatively more of Sattya:, means 


' ‘peace of mind. See Rajas; Tamas, Urdhvya and Gung. i; . | 


216. oye ( 63 ), seven aspects-here the. following 
seven Bhavas which inhere in Prakrti- Ajnana, D Dana, 
‘Adharma, Rāga, Virāga ` Aišvaryai and | Anaiśsjarya,?, Thè% 
Bhāvās seek satisfaction and hence neéd. life after liferiand 
thus prevent the attainment of Kaivalyajnana (i.e. Kevala- 
jnana ) is the only Bhava which seeks no such’ satisfaction. 
Its Vipaka is Kaivalya, The other Bhavas, keep” Parad i in 
ome asi 
217. WSaptati (72), seventy. VARAS afi the. work called 
“ Sankhyakarika” do not agree about the number SE verses 
it contains. The entire subject’ ‘matter is covered? by ithe 
first sixty nine verses: The author “has called the -books 
Saptati bécause a Closing verseivis added which isà 70th 
Karika. LOE Sead. I eases 
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218. Samanvaya (15), uniformity. Uniformity implies unity. 
Since uniformity is seen in nature, nature must be at 
bottom one reality. That reality is Avyakta. This is one of 
iSvarakrsna’s arguments given by him to support the 
existence of Apyukta. 


219. Samanabhihara (7), mixing of homogeneous sub- 
stances. If two or more homogeneous substances get mixed 
up, the different substances are not seen. A new substance 
is seen instead; e. g. colour mixture. This is S@manabhihara. 


220. Samyoga (20, 21, 66), coming together. Here it is 
the coming together of a Linga, and a Purusa which is a 
unique combination. The Gunatmaka Liga is not Cetana 
but it appears as if it were Cetana because it is always in 
Samyoga with Cetana ( Purusa). This beginningless Samyoga 
with the Purusa makes a Linga Linga. 


22l. Samsara (45), transmigration. Raga is here said to 
be the cause of transmigration. But in Karika 63 seven of 
the eight Bhavas are all held to be responsible for bondage 
which prevents Kaiyalya and hence necessitates Sarnsara. 


222, Samudayo (16), rising here emergence of Vaisyarapya 
4s innumerable Parinamas. See Parinamata. 


223. Sarga : The proof of the existence of anything lies 
án its being known by the Pramanas-perception, inference 
and testimony. 


224. Samyagjnana (67) Kevala-Jnana. See Jnana and 
Samskara.. 


225. Samyagvijnaya (71), having gained a complete 
mastery of them. Jsyarakrsna is said to have gained a thoro- 
ugh knowledge of the teachings of Kapila and then summari- 
sed them in these verses. 
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226. Samskara (67), force, momentum. Even after Jnana‘ 
has rendered the other seven Bhayas incapable of mainta- 
ining Samsara, the Matapitrja, and hence the Purusa, 
continues to live for sometime because of its own momentum 
as the potter’s wheel rotates when no force is being applied. 


This means that although it is the Purusa which 
works its Matapitrja by means of its Karanas, Dharana, 


which is the function of the Karanas, is also governed by 


certain laws of nature which Purusa? cannot violate. In this 
way, the supernatural powers are not really supernatural. 
They follow certain laws of nature which only the Siddha 
Purusa? knows, the other Purusas? do not. 


227. Saksitva (19), being a spectator. Purusa being a 


spectator follows necessary from his being other than the 


Gunas. As we introspect our consciousness we also introspect | 
the psychological objects of the consciousness. Real objects 
are not introspected. They are perceived. Knowing the 
objects in this manner is called Saksitya by I. K.; and if 


we mentally isolate the Purusa member from the 3 membered . 


individual that we are we can say that Purusa sees the 
objects and while knowledge of every object leaves an 
abiding after—effect the introspection leaves no such after- 
effects. This is the force behind the use of the word saka: 
Purusa as such remains unconcerned. 


228. Sadharmya (27), performing the same duty, here 


perception and aċtion. Manas is an Indriya because it shares ` 


with the ten Bahya Indriyas the duty of perceiving and 
acting. Manas is involved in all these activities. ~ 


By means of the other Jndriyas we get sensations 
and vague urges to act. For perceiving and performing 
specific acts we use the Indriyas as well as the Manas. ° 
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229. Samanya (11), a whole, not a simple single individual 
or a class of such individuals. Vyakta and Pradhana are 
such wholes made up of the three Gunas. By calling themi 
Samanya Tsvarakrsna emphasises that Vyakta and Pradhana 
are not simple substances and by calling them Aviveki that 
their ingredients are not their separable members like the 
parts of a machine. i ey i 


930. Samsiddhika ( 43), fully fledged from the very begin- 
ning. Some individuals have the Sattvika—Bhavas already fully 
developed. _ They do not have to exert for cultivating the 
Bhayas. 


231. -Sayayava (10), haying parts... Vyakta is the whole 
universe. consisting of innumerable parts. ‘Pradhana has no 
parts but ingredients. But neither the parts of Vyakta nor 
the ingredients of Pradhana are simple individuals. See 
Samanya., 


232, Sidahi (4, 14), ol of existence. The proof of the 
existence of anything lies in its being known by the Pramā- 
nas-perception, inference and testimony. The Vyakta and 
Pradhana are Ayiveki, Visaya, Saméanya, Acetana and 
Prasava-Dharmi necessarily follows from ‘their being Guna- 
tmaka. 


233: „Siddhi? (46, 47, 49, 51.),.. success— here. a . stage of 
success in the attainment of Kevala Jana. They are, accor- 
ding to: 18 varakrsna, Tha, Sabda; Adhyayana, not being 
overwhelmed by the three kinds of pain (See, Traya® ), 
company of the thinkers with whom philosophy can be 
discussed arid freedom’ from ‘the »experiences : called by 
JS8varakrsna Viparyayas.;- These are gradual pdvances made 
towards the ‘attainment of Jnana. A 
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234. Sukumara (61), modest. The theory is that the Linga 
is disintegrated and.. ceases to. exist when Prakrti..is seen 
distinctly as other than the Purusa principle. By way -of an 
allegorical explanation of this theory Jsvarakrsna compares 
„Prakrti to a modest woman, who. hides herself on noticing 
that she is recognised as she really is. ae 


235. Suhrtprapti (51), finding.a guru with whom the seeker 
after truth can have enlightening conversation and whose 
company is inspiring. and instructive. » Every. body who 
directly or indirectly chelps in acquiring. true knowledge, is 
a guru in this sense. 


1236.“ Saksma (37), subtle. Distinction between Purusa:and 
Pradhana is subtle in the? first. place because none of -thém 
is perceptible or introspectible, and secondly, because the 
data received by Purusa? through the Sattya dominant 
Karanas are liable to be taken as the work of the Purusa.: 
Something in them which is much more subtle governs the 
activities of every living body. This subtle controller is 
called Saksma Visesa by I. K. The two other Visesas of 
which he speaks in this context are M@tapitrja and Prabhūta. 


237. Sauksmya (7, 8), being Suksma. Here subtlety consists 
in being neither perceptible nor introspectible. 


238. Syastha (64), contented, composed. On account of 
his Kevala Jnana, Purusa stays contented and composed. 
This reading is preferable to Vacaspati’s Syaccha. 


239. Svartha (50), anything done by any body by himself 
and for Vyakta appears to be acting in isolation for itself 
alone; but it turns out that whatever it does is for the 
use of Purusas. 
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240. Hetu (31), object, aim, purpose. All the activities 
of the Karanas ultimately serve one purpose, viz. the bene- 
fit of the Purusa. 


241. Hetuka (42), that which serves the cause. Linga goes 
from life to life for purpose of bringing about Kaivalya. 


242. Hetuka (31) See Akatahetuka. 


243. Hetumat (10), having a material cause. Vyakta has 
a meterial cause and that is Avyakta. 


244. Sparsana (26), Tyak. The last word of the first line 
of this verse is Sparsanakani according to Gaudapada and 
Tyagakhyani according to Vacaspati Misra. 


doc 
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OBITUARY 


Shri Nanubhai Dave passed away on the night of 
18th January ’89 at Rajkot. He was 70 years. 


He came in the contact with Swami Digambarji in 
1962 and soon after that he joined the Rajkot Ashrama 
of Kaivalyadhama and started taking keen interest in the 
management and day-to-day working of the Ashrama. 
He took personal interest in each and everything, e. g. 
cleaning and sweeping the ashrama premises at 5-00 a. m. 
to closing the gates before going to bed at 10-00 p. m. 


Even though, initially interested in Shakti School of 
Yoga, Shri Nanubhai soon developed faith and deep 
respect and adoration for Swami Digambarji & his preach- 

ings. 


Looking to his zeal for work, sincerity and devotion 
for the ashrama and Swami Digambarji, in 1972 he was 
made Trustee of the Kaivalyadhama. Swadhya Mandal,- 
Rajkot and a member of the Governing body of Katvalya- 
dhama S. M. Y. M. Samiti, Lonavla in the year 1982. 


He had a special liking for Astrology and many . 
persons have been benefited by his knowledge and experi- 
ence in this field. 


The Institutes have suffered a great loss due to the 
sad demise of Shri Nanubhai. 


He is survived by his wife, Smt. Vasuben, one 
daughter Kumari Avantikaben alias Kuki and two sons. 
His daughter is following his foot steps and she is already 
staying in the ashrama. 


We pray for eternal peace to the departed soul. 


eee EEE 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


May the maker of all make this journal a success. 
Blessed is the name of the Lord. May He bless the 
workers of the Ashrama with a happy and prosperous 
career as servants of the world which is only the Lord 
Himself objectified. May He, that has created us in His 
infinite wisdom, lead us to the light that is beyond all 
darkness. 


+ + + 


Shri Nanubhai Dave, member of the Governing Body 
of the Kaivalyadhama S. M. Y. M. Samiti passed away on 
the night of 18th January, 1989 at the age of 70 years at 
Rajkot. Institute has lost a very fine devoted and sincere 


worker on account of the sad demise of Shri Nanubhai Dave. 


aP -+ + 


The article ‘Immediate effect of Kapalabhati on 
_Cardio-Vascular endurance’ by Shri S. K. Ganguly et. al. 
reports significant improvement in Cardio-vascular endurance 


after the performance of Kapalabhati for one minute when 
compared to hyperventilation. 


+ + =P 
Shri Mahesh Dave and Dr. Bhole have made an 
attempt to suggest on alternative interpretation of Patanjal 
i Yoga Sutra I : 29 incorporating the intermediate responses 
of the practitioners to Pranava Japa in the light of the 
experimental and theoretical studies in their article on the 
‘Effect of Pranav Japa...’. 


+ T + 
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In the artical ‘Reflections on Research Methodology 
and Application to Yogic Research’, Dr. M. V. Rajapurkar 
has presented the guidelines for carrying out research in 
the field of Yoga based on well accepted foundations. 


+ + + 


Dr. Bhole has expressed his views about the concept 
of Kundalini and arousal of Kundalini in the article ‘Anato- 
mical and Physiological considerations of Kundalini con- 
cept’ emphasising the involvement of proprioceptive, viscero- 
ceptive vestibular sense and the mind. 


+ + + 


Another article on the same subject has been presen- 
ted by Dr. V.S. S. M. Rao in his article ‘A Rational con- 
cept of Kundalini’ by referring to the concept of five 
‘Koshas’ and the potential power of consciousness. Dr. Rao 
is a past student of this Institute and he has retired as the 
Deputy Dean of L.N.C.P.E., Gwalior. . 


-+ + + 


Shri J. B. Saha’s article on ‘Vipassana-A Technology 
of action’ is the first article on Vipassana appearing in this 
journal wherein the author has tried to point out the bene- 
ficlal importance of this technique for solving psycho-physi- 
cal problems facing life by bringing about purification at 
all levels of personality. Mr. J. B. Saha is a consultant 
chemical engineer from Bombay. 


+ + + 


Lectures delivered by the eminent persons have been 
published in this issue for the benefit of our readers. The 
authors and the articles are as follows : 
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1) Dr. B. Ramamurthi-Mental Health and Yoga. Impor- 
tance of Yoga for ill and healthy persons have been 
dealt with in some detalis. 

2) Dr. Sarda Subramanyam-Yoga for Health. 

3) Dr. T. M. Srinivasan-Yoga, Bio-energy and Health. 


+ + + 


Dr K. C. Khare et. al. have presented their obser- 
vations of experimental studies in the article ‘Haematologi- 
cal, Biochemical and Ventilation responses to the practice 
of Yoga in adults’. Their observations in respect of changes 
in the blood picture, blood glucose levels, ventilatory 
functions and chest girth are in conformity with the obser- 
vations made by the earlier workers 


+ + + 


May the Lord give us strength to carry on this work. 
May He ever widen the circle of our sympathisers and 
thus allow us to serve His Children to the best of our 
ability. 


Date : 21 April, 1989. 
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immediate Effect of Kapalbhati on 
Cardio-Vascular Endurance* 


S. K. Ganguly* 
M. L. Gharote** 
S. R. Jolly*** 


Abstract : 


Yogic practices have been reported to improve 
the health and fitness of an individual. The present 
study was undertaken on 14 male students of R. P. 
T. S., Khandala with a view to see the immediate 
effect of Kapalbhati on cardio-vascular endurance 
as measured through Harvard Step Test. Significant 
improvement ( p <0.01 ) was seen in their cardio - 
vascular endurance after performing one minute of 
Kapalbhati as compared to the Hyperventilation. 


` U 
* This work was done under the Grant-in-aid from the Ministry 
of Education, Govt. of India and Maharashtra State. The paper 
was read in the 2nd International Conference on Yoga held 
in the year 1988 at Kaivalyadhama, Lonavla (Poona)--410 403. 


** Lecturer and Research Officer, Kaivalyadhama S. M. Y.M. 
Samiti, Lonavla-410 403 (Pune). India. 


*** Principal, G. S. College of Yoga & Cultural Synthesis, Kaivalya- 
dhama S. M. Y. M. Samiti, Lonavla-410 403. 


**** Ex-Research Asstt., S. R. D, ,Kaivalyadhama, Lonavla (Pune), 
India. 
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(2) 
Introduction : 


Kapalbhati is one of the cleansing processes (4, 5), 
which involves the forceful and tachypnic breathing. It has 
been studied scientifically by some investigators (1, 3, 10, 
11, 13, 17). Other workers using a set of Yogic practices 
have found improvement in cardiovascular endurance (7, 8, 
9). However, there seems to be no objective evidence 
showing the utility of Kapalbhati as a single means contri- 
buting to its improvement. The term ‘‘Cardio-Vascular 
endurance, suggests a kind of physiological fitness 
demonstrated through an adjustment of the heart and lungs 
to prolonged physical exertion” (18 ). 


The purpose of this study was to investigate the 
effect of Kapalbhati on the Cardio-Vascular endurance. 


Materials and Methods : 


Subject : The study was conducted on 14 male students 
of the residential Regional Police Training School, Khandala. 
Their mean age, height and weight were 23 years, 170.8 
cms., and 56.8 kg. respectively. 


Training Programme : The subjects were trained in 
the technique of Kapalbhati by one of the authors for three 
weeks duration. The technique of Kapalbhati was as 
described by Swami Kuvalayananda (12). It was ascertained 
that the subjects were able to perform | minute of Kapal- 
bhati without any discomfort with 120 strokes per minute. 


Testing Procedure with Different Conditions : Everyday 
four subjects reported in the laboratory for the tests in the 
morning without any food, drink or exercise. They were 
given sufficient rest prior to the testing. Everyday the follo- 
wing four conditions were studied on the group of four 
subjects : 
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Condition A. Harvard Step Test; 
S B. Harvard Step Test followed by one minute 
of Kapalbhati; 
yS C. Harvard Step Test followed by one minute 
of Hyperventilation; 
af D. One minute of Kapalbhati followed by 


Harvard Step Test. 

Test Administration : The Harvard Step Test was 
selected to find out the status of Cardio-Vascular System 
(2). The first subject was studied for condition “A” ste- 
pping up and down on a 20/! bench for,5 minutes at the 


rate of 30 steps per minute. The cadence was maintained : 


with the help of a Metronome. Soon after the cessation of 
stepping, the subject rested for 1 minute in a comfortable 
sitting posture, the pulse was taken at the carotid artery 
at an interval of one to one, and a half, two to two and 
a half, three to three and a half minutes. 


The second subject first performed H. S. T. followed 
immediately by the practice of 1 min. of Kapalabhati. 
Then his pulse was recorded, at an interval of one to one 
and a half, two to two and a half, three to three and a half 
minutes respectively. 


The 3rd subject was asked to perform H. S. T., 
followed immediately by 1 min. of Hyperventilation and 
his pulse was recorded at an interval of one to one anda 
half, two to two and a half, and three to three and a half 
minutes. 

The 4th subject was asked first to practise one 
minute of Kapalbhati followed immediately by 5 mins. of 
H. S. T. The pulse was recorded at an interval of one to 
one and a half, two to two and a half, and three to three 
and a half minutes respectively. 
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The three pulse rates ineach condition were conver- 
ted into Index scores by using the following formula (15). 


FI ( Duration of Exercise ) x 100 
PFI= -7x (Sum of three pulse counts.) 


Conditions studied on the subjects everyday 


Subject Ist day 2nd day 3rd day 4th day 
1 A B rom D 
2 B € D A 
3 C D A B 
4 D A B C 


Results and observations : 
The results obtained are presented in Table I to III. 


Table — I 
HST (A) compared with HST followed by KB (B) 


Condition Mean S. D. Mean Diff. SEM t- Sig. 
Value Level 


A 103.57 9.25 
B 115.50 17.56 


11.93 3.92 3.04 1% 


It was observed from the Table- I that the mean 
Index score has increased by + 11.93 during the condition 
B which is statistically significant at the 1% level. 
Table — II 
HST (A) compared with HST followed by HV (C) 


Condition Mean S. D. Mean Diff. SEM t-Value Sig. 
Level 


a a SSS OO OO 


A 103.57 9.25 
Cc 110.00 11.49 
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It will be observed from the Table-II that the mean 
Index score has increased by + 6.43 during the condition 
which is also statistically significaut at the 5% level. — 


Table — III 
HST (A) compared with KB followed by HST (D) 


~~ 


Condition Mean S. D. Mean Diff. SEM _ t-value Sig. 
j Level 


A 103357 9:25 i Not, 
5.28 3.86 1.37 Significant 


D 108.86 19.85 


Table-III shows that the mean Index score has 
increased by + 5.28 but is not statistically significant. 


Discussion : : 

One of the physiological causes of fatigue is increa- 
sed concentration of CO2 in the blood due to vigorous 
exercise. Kapalbhati as a cleansing process seems to remove 
excess of CO2 `level in the blood. Regulation of CO2 
concentration in the blood is one of the important 
contributing factors towards increased ‘C-V’ endurance. 


Kapalbhati is used in the Bhastrika Pranayama, the 
primary objective of which is prolongation of breath hol- 
ding time. This is achieved by regulating the CO2 concen- 
tration in the blood and gaining voluntary control over 
respiratory centre. The results of the present study go 
parallel with the findings of other researchers (1, 3, 10, 
11, 17) studying Kapalbhati. In one study it has been 
shown that high frequency breathing involved in Kapal- 
bhati is innocent (6) while, hyperventilation is not (14). 


Conclusion & Recommendations : 


In the light of above findings, it could be said that 
1 minute of Kapalabhati as well as hyperventilation (16) 
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help to improve Cardio-Vascular endurance significantly. 
However, the practice of Kapalbhati shows better and safer 


results. Its application during games and sports may be 
tried. 
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Effects of Pranava Japa (Aum Recitation) | 
(PART TWO ) 


_ Understanding Patanjal Yoga Sutra — 1 : 29 
“Tatah Pratyakcetanadhigamopyantarayabhavsca” 
In the light of personal experience” - 


Mahesh Dave* 
Dr. M.V. Bhole*** 


Introduction : 


110 observations on 40 subjects over a period of 
six years during ‘Kriya Yoga Anusthanas’ of two weeks 
duration once a year having three practice sessions every- 
day of one hour duration each, revealed that the partici- 
pants had positive as well as negative responses and 
reactions to report after the recitation of Pranava ( Pranava 
Japa ) for 10 to 15 mins. at a stretch ( Dave & Bhole, 
1988). Within the limitations of this study, it was concluded 
that recitation of Aum usually gives rise to sensations, 
feelings, experiences and mental states of positive nature, 
meaning thereby that the individual aspires for more of © 
them and wants the resulting mental state to continue for 
indefinite time. These experiences can lead to the develop- 
ment of a kind of existential awareness wherein any patti- 
cular definable awareness of body, breathing, thoughts, 
emotions and the world around is totally absent. However, 


* Paper pressented in a modified form for the Oriental Conference 
held at Visakhapatnam on 5--7 Jan., 1989 and Abstract published 
in “Summaries of papers” p. 323. 


** Yoga Sadhaka, Kaivalyadhama Yoga Research Institute, Lonavla. 


*** Joint Director of Research, Kaivalyadhama S.'M. Y. M. Samiti, 
Lonayla -- 410403 (Pune). 
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sometimes and in some individuals, unwanted sensations, 
feelings, experiences and mental states can also develop 
through the recitation of Aum and these can compel the’ 
individual to stop the practice cf Pranava Japa and take 
recourse to something else to alleviate the sufferings before 
one can think of starting Aum recitation once again. 


In the light of this experimental evidence, it was 
felt worthwhile to examine the available interpretations and 
commentaries on P. Y. S. 1: 29 on the following premises :— 


i ) Sutras are not wrong; 

ii) Experiences of practitioners are not wrong; 

iii) Even though conventional interpretations of the 
sutras may hold good for those who have attai- 
ned the highest, they may prove to be wrong 
in the case of beginners or slightly advanced 
practitioners who are on their way to ultimate 


results. 


Materials and Methods : 


Twenty eight commentaries on Patanjala Yoga Sutra 

‘(18 in English, 5 in Sanskrit, 3 in Hindi, 1 in Marathi 
and 1 in German ) were studied in respect of the word 

meanings, translations and commentaries on P. VeSa 1:27. 

to 1: 32 and other related sutras wherever indicated with 

the aim of understanding the meaning and interpretation 


of I: 29. 


Observations : 
Understanding of P. Y. S. I : 29 conveyed by various nt i 


interpretations and commentaries : ba, 


Even though the actual words and phrases varied 
from author to author, the overall meaning and under- 
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standing conveyed by these commentaries could be divided 
into three ways as follows : 


Due to the practice of Pranava Japa : 


1) Arises knowledge of the inner self and also the 
obstacles are removed (e. g. PYK, MRY, BB, 
MND, JHW, VVK, JWH, GF, BHD, TL, RMP, 
SP, KNS, SNT, DHS, DS, KLK). 

2) The obstacles are removed and also there is 
direct perception of the inner self (e. g. IKT, 
TSR, APR, BHV, VGA, BMA, HKG, NS, 
GML). 

3) The individual will perceive his true nature and 
will not be disturbed by any interruptions (e. g. 
KCH). 


These have been structuralised in Fig. 1. 


Discussions : 


L) 


IL) 


Without any prejudice, it has to be presumed that 
existing interpretations indicate the final outcome of 
Pranava Japa. The time required to get this final 
effect and stages through which one passes to reach 
this final goal has not been mentioned nor discussed 
in these commentaries i.e. the intermediary steps 
are not available to us. 


However, the observations made with the practi- 
tioners of Kriya Yoga, wherein Pranava Japa was 
given as ‘Swadhyaya’, gives us strong indications that 
obstacles do seem to appear in many individuals in 
the beginning as well as even later on. 


Thus it was realised that most of the interpretations 
and commentaries have not taken into consideration 
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the responses of the beginners in respect of pranava 
japa; and a need was felt to analyse and re-inter- 
prete P. Y. S. 1: 29 to encompass the intermediate 
responses to Pranava Japa along with its final effect 
even though this interpretation could appear un- 
conventional and non traditional to many scholars 
and experts in this field. 


In the light of the various responses of intermediary 
nature of the practitioners during and after Pranava 
Japa; I : 29 has been analysed and interpreted by the 
authors in a more rational way as under :- 


“Through Pranava Japa, the knowledge of the ~ pre- 
sence or absence of ‘Antarayas’ (interruptions i. e. 
belonging to the ‘Prakriti,) and also of the transcen- 
dental state beyond them (i. e. ‘Isyara’) becomes 
available (to yoga sadhaka ) through the development 
of internalised awareness”. This has been structura- 
lised in Fig. 2. 


If the new analysis of P. Y. S. 1: 29 is accepted, 
then ‘Antarayas’ mentioned in P. Y. S. I: 30 and 
various methods to tackle them as per P. Y. S.J : 32 
to 39 can be easily understood by a practical and 
rational mind. As the interruptions will become 
weaker and weaker, the glimpses of the state of 
‘Antaraya Abhava’ will become more frequent and 
of longer durations. However, the internalised aware- 
ness will remain oscillating between the two states 
viz. the awareness of ‘antarayas’ and the state of 
‘antaraya abhavah’ like the two pans of a weighing 
balance till the individual gets the final emancipation 
through complete removal of antarayas of all kinds 


` 
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‘as mentioned in P. Y. S.* I: 5, 1:30, 31 and II}: 3 
and the emergence of a new kind of awareness of a 
transcendental nature. 


Conclusions : 


1. In the light of the experiential data of practioners 
of Pranava Japa in the frame work of Patanjalis’ Kriya 
Yoga; it will be clear that the understanding conveyed to 
us by various commentaries on P. Y. S. I: 29 do not refer 
to the intermediary responses to Aum recitation. Slightly 
modified interpretation of P. Y. S. I: 29, viz. “the know- 
ledge of the presence or absence of ‘Antarayas’ ( interrup- 
tions) (i.e. belonging to the ‘Prakriti and also of the 
transcendental state beyond them (i. e. ‘Isvara’ ) becomes 
available (to yoga sadhaka) through the development 
of internalised awareness”, helps one to understand the inter- 
mediate responses in a better way and it can also help to 
impart better training. 


2. This presentation also indicates the necessity to 
study other sutras wherein only the terminal effects of 
Yoga practices seem to have been mentioned without any 
reference to intermediate steps. 
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FIGURE ONE 


Structuralisation of the understanding conveyed by 

the existing interpretations and commentaries on P. Y. S. 

:29 which do not seem to take into account the inter- 
mediary responses of the sadhaka to Pranava Japa, 


CHITTA 
FULL OF 
VRITTIS, ANTARAYAS 
AND 
KLESHAS 


TAKES TO THE PRACTICE OF 
PRANAVA JAPA 
THEN 
TATAH 


PRATYAK CHETANA ADHIGAMA 
ARISES THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE INNER SELF 
APT CHA 
AND ALSO 
ANTARAYA ABHAVAH 
THE INTERRUPTIONS DISAPPEAR 
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FIGURE TWO 


Structuralisation of the understanding conveyed by 
the new analysis and interpretation of P. Y.S. I: 29 
incorporating responses of intermediate nature to Pranaya 


Japa, 


CHITTA 
FULL OF 


VRITTIS, ANTARAYAS 
axD 
KLESIAS 


TAKES TO THE PRACTICE OF 
PRANAVA JAPA 


THEN 
TATAI 


PRATYAK CHETANA ADHIGAMA 
INGOING AWARENESS LEADS TO 


ANTARAYA > [AP IACHA) 2, aes 
INTERRUPTIONS AND ALSO 

BHAVAH —® ABHAVAN 

THE PRESENCE OR ABSENCE OF 
[ae | 


VYADHI = GOING AWAY FROM THE ORIGINAL 


STYANA@ DULLNESS Q STATE OF BEING 
SAMSHAYA = SUSPICION etc.,ctc. 
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Reflections on Research Methodology 
‘and Application to Yogic Research* 


Dr. M. V. Rajapurkar** 
Abstract : 


Research in Yoga has taken up special impor- 
tance because of the resurgence of interest in Yoga 
the world over and also because of its inclusion in 
i the curriculum for teaching as a Govt. of India 
: policy. 


Yoga is a science when examined by all acce- 
pted norms. Scientific Research in Yoga was carried 
out for the first time by Swami Kuvalayananda, 
who clearly stated that research must be carried out 
with an open mind and that it is our duty to verify 
its results and to explore the psycho-physiological 
mechanism through which the results are obtained. 
Research in Yoga is necessary for indepth under- 
standing and also for its progress. The main para- 
meter of research in Yoga are -— review of literature, 
identification of a problem, exactness in expression, 
correct observation, faithful recording of data and 
its honest unbiased interpretation. Absence of 
standardization of techniques, and paucity of trained 
volunteers are important difficulties in Yogic research. ~ 


These principles are emphasised and illustrated 
in this article. 


* Based ona talk given at a combined meeting of Philosophico 
Literary Research Department and Scientific Research Depart- 
ment at Kaivalyadhama, Lonavla -- 410403 (Pune) on 3rd 
February, 1988. 


“+ Assistant Director of Research, Scientific Research Department 
Kaivalyadhama SMYM Samiti, Lonavla-410 403 ( Pune Dist. ). 
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Introduction : 


, Ina department exclusively devoted to research it 
may sound superficial to speak of research methodology. 
It may be like carrying coal to New Castle. 


My only excuse in choosing the topic is the observa- 
tion that repetition is necessary even for the most obvious 
tenents or principles, since they have a tendency to be 
taken for granted and in the process they get devalued or 
get relegated to the background. 


Research methodology in the. context of Yogic 
{esearch takes up special importance because of resurgence 
of interest in Yoga the world over. It is therefore the duty 
of Indian Scientists to present the teaching of Yoga in the 
most scientific way possible. This has become all the 
more necessary since yoga has been included in the teaching 
curriculum of students at the school and college level by 
the Govt. of India. 


Fortunately the climate of science in our country is 
at the moment very favourable. After independence, in the 
First Five Year Plan there was hardly any allocation of 
funds for science. Later on, the emphasis in planning was 
towards science and industry and later towards applied 
science. Presently lot of understanding and funds are avai- 
lable for scientific research in basic sciences which augurs 
well for the future of science in the country. 


What is Science ? 

Before we discuss research methodology we may 
briefly and profitably see what ‘science’ stands for. Today 
science is changing the world around us at an ever increa- 
sing rate, creating problems as well as benefits as science 


progresses. 
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The word ‘Science’ comes from a Latin word mean- 
ing “to know” (Scire) and refers to any systematized body 
of knowledge gained through systematic study and with 
due regard to facts and principles. 


There are three broad types of scientific research : 


a) Basic Research : Undertaken for advancement of know- 


ledge. Enlarges the pools of knowledge for all discip- 
lines. 


b) Applied Research : Undertaken with a particular appli- 
cation in view. 


c) Developmental Research : Concerned with introduction 
or improvement of specific products. 


Research in Yoga belongs mainly to ‘Basic Research’. 
What is Research ; ? 


Research has been variously defined, but in ultimate 
analysis it means the systematic search for truth. The Basic 


Philosophy in any scientific research is well stated in the 
following paragraphs : 


‘1) “Scientific work must thus be carried on with an open 
mind, uninfluenced by preconceived ideas, critical of its 
own observations cautious in arriving at conclusions 

‘from them, ready to revise any statement, which has 
not stood the test of further experimenting or reasoning. 


Scientific truth has to be won by patient observation 
and persistent enquiry.” 


2) “Mere good wishes on the part of its protagonist or 
our National or Racial sentiments for the therapy should 
not lead us to have blind faith in it, It should be our 
duty to verify its results and to explore the exact 
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psycho-physiological mechanisms of the channels through 
which these results are obtained, Fortunately the rapid 
and great advances that modern science is making in 
all fields helps one to get a better insight into these 
processes”. 

(Swami Kuvalayananda ) 


Research in ultimate analysis must supply accurate 
facts, and principles with which to construct sound practice, 
expertise to attack new problems and a wise philosophy. 


Motives of Research ? 


It is difficult to say what motivates a Scientist to get 
involved in research. It is best stated that he ‘investigates 
knowledge for its own sake”. It is a stimulus to higher 
endeavour. It aims to extend knowledge and establish truth- 
making for righteousness-and this has inspired the highest 
ethical thought and action down the ages. 


To a scientist, praise and reward of the world has 
no meaning. It is love of knowledge and the joy of discovery 
that drives him. He faces all difficulties and is undaunted 
by danger. 

These statements are amply justified when we look 
at the biography and work of eminent scientists like say 
Madam Curie. This also answers a question why several 
scientists devoted all their life to the study of insects, fish, 
stones or stars, etc.-a pursuit which to the common man 
may sound ridiculous. 


The main driving force underlying scientific enquiry 
is man’s desire to understand himself and his environment. 


Methods of Research 


We might legitimately ask what are the basic rules 
to be observed in any scientific research. I will try to list 
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what are the common denominators to all research, whe- 
ther literary or scientific. To my mind they are: 


Review of Literature : 


A good and indepth review of literature is a must be- 
fore undertaking any research project. Such a review 
of literature gives us an insight into the problem and 
also helps to think of associated or allied problems 


which did not initially occur to us. A good review of 


literature should tell us what are the lacunae in our 


knowledge. The research can be directed to understan- 
ding the lacunae in our knowledge. Inexperienced 


researchers quite often undertake an_ investigation 


without first finding out what others have done. In 
such an attempt time is wasted to no avail. 


Identification of a Problem : 


A researchable question or problem does not come by 
the way. It is usually the result of reading, reflecting 
thinking and practical application. The more precise and 
well formulatedare the questions the better are results of 
scientific inquiry. This fact is well illustrated from a 
programme of scientific investigations on Pranayama 


by Swami Kuvalayananda. The questions framed are 
reproduced ; 


i) Whether Pranayama enables a man to absorb 
more O2 and to eliminate more Co? than the ordi- 
nary normal breathing in a particular unit of time? 


What would be the most advantageous time unit 


for a round of Pranayama for O2 absorption and 
CO2 elimination ? 
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iii) Whether a larger time unit for a Pranayamic 

round leads to larger O2 absorption and CO2 
elimination ? 


iv) Has Kumbhaka a special value in Pranayama, so 
far as O2 absorption and CO2 elimination are 
concerned ? 


v) Is it desirable to omit Kumbhaka from the 
technique of Pranayama, if only O2 absorption 
and CO2 elimination are aimed at ? 


Exactness in Expression : 


Qne should be very careful in the use of word in 
a scientific statement. The words we use must be exact 
and not lead to an unwanted and misleading interpreta- 
tion. Therc should be precision in expression and no 
verbosity. The importance of clarity in communication 
is as important to the scientific process as logic in 
thinking. 


Even the choosing of the title for a paper or a 
project, should be very carefully stated so as to state 
what you are going to do and can be fairly related to 
the objective and methodology to be used. The title 
should not be too lengthy nor too brief as to sound 
cryptic. For example, a title like “Approach of Yoga 
Therapy for Opthalmic disorders.” The title does not 
indicate which opthalmic disorder in particular ( of 
the hundreds possible ) nor does it indicate which 
Yogic practice or practices. 


Observation z 

It is not conor understood that seeing is not 
observing. Observation is an art which has to be culti- 
vated yery carefully. It should be borne ia mind that: 
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“Eyes do not see what the mind does not think.” it 
is therefore, important that the mind is developed and 
enriched to make proper observations. 


To take a simple example : If we ask a few peo- 
ple to walk a certain distance in a bazar street in 
any town and request them to record their observa- 
tions separately, it will be seen that the lists do not 
tally even though the persons have covered the same 
distance in the same surrounding. Obviously the 
persons have recorded data depending on their back- 
ground, 


The story is told of a well-known Marine Biologist, 
Louis Agassiz, who thought that he had studied all 
that must be known of Marine life. He thereafter visited 
the laboratory of another Japanese scientist to see if 
there was something more to learn. The Japanese 
scientist put before Agassiz a specimen of fish which 
he had not studied earlier. Agassiz felt hurt, but sat 
down to complete the alloted task. At the end of the 
day the Japanese scientist visited him and after seeing 
the observation recorded, commented that there was 
much more that can be seen with naked eye which 
has not been recorded. It took day after day, 7 days of 
hard work befors Agassiz discovered and recorded fully 
all that could be observed by naked eyes in the speci- 
men of fish. This in itself was a great lesson in obser- 
vation that Agassiz learnt. 


It is thus important for a scientist to realise that 
there is a great difference between seeing and observing. 
Skill in observation has to be patiently developed. 
Ability to observe and significance of what is observed, 
again depends a great deal on the intellectual depth 
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insight and background of the observer. - Better the 
ultimate depth, more penetrating are the the results-of 
the observation. To take an example :— Everybody sees 
an apple falling from a tree, but it needed Newton to 
interpret its observation and relate it to gravity 
Similarly, thousands of Microbiologist the world over 
have been observing the zones of lyses around bacterial 
colonies on Mackonkie’s plates, but it needed Fleming 
to interpret this observation in its proper perspective 
which led to the discovery of Penicillin. 


e) Recording of Data: 


The whole research project should be properly 
planned. Plan and design to, be followed should be 
stated in detail. The plan should invariably have, built 
in controls. If the plan has statistical analysis then the 
statistician should be involved in the planning from the 
start of the project as is said : “He should ride with 
the Hounds rather than come on the kill.” Statistician 
called in to analyse an ill planned data usually is not 
effective. He presents a-good case of ‘How to lie’ 


with statistics. i i 


Faithful and honest recording of data is very essential, 
There should be no bias in recording data. 


Another important parameter is ‘data-reliability’. 

It is checked by repeating the observations and then 

checking the degree to which the observations are 
j i reproducible. s ; 

Validity of data is essential for hypothesis testing. 

The care taken by a researcher in checking reliability 

of obsesvation reflects his thoroughness as an investi- 

gator. d ed Jute 
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It is also important that data should be reduced 


to the simplest possible form and stored in some permanont 
fashion. 


i) Sampling ; The sample size should be determined be- 
fore hand and the stimulus to be used should be 
standardised. The stimulus should not vary during the 
course of a series of related experiments. Sometimes it 
is necessary to get a truly representative, sampling. 
The determination of such a sample population for 
study is itself a critical procedure for which special 
methods ar available. 


Statistics well-used, provides a mathematical con- 


trol over an uncontrollable experiment being carried 
out by nature. 


ii) Cause-effect relationship : A cause-effect relationship 
should not be established unless a data jis rigidly 
scrutinized. To take an example, before Acid Fast 


Bacilli were accepted as responsible for Tuberculosis, 
it had to be shown that : 


a) Bacilli can be recovered from the lesion in a 
guineapig. 


b) The becillus so recovered can be cultivated in 
vitro. 


c) When cultured bacteria were re-injected they 
produced tuberculcsis. 


d) And they could be re-covered from the injected 
animal again. 


Many such examples can be given here to 
prove that a cause-effect relationship has to pass 
through a series of very rigid test. 
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f) How does a Research Project Progress ? 


As the work goes on progressing and as data 
starts accumulating we may find data which subs- 
cribes to our hypothesis or may be entirely diffe- 
rent. If it is different we should still record it 
faithfully and see if it leads to a new interpreta- 
tion or if it leads to a totally different angle to 
the proposed research. In a well thought out plan 
one solution will lead to another solution till the 
ultimate problem is solved. 


g) Interpretation : 


The same data can be interpreted differently by 
different people. The interpretation depends on the level 
of the person undertaking the interpretation. The grea- 
ter the depth in understanding of the person, better 4 
and more correct is the interpretation. 


It is common knowledge that in the legal profession 
the same case leads to different interpretation at diffe- 
rent levels of justice. 


Here the point is well illustrated by the story of 
a Pundit and the Shepherd boy. The story runs as 


follows : bs 
py. 

<A Pundit with a lighted torch went to a King’s $ = 
Darbar and challenged the King’s Pundit to a religious eres 
debate or to accept defeat. The question-answers went ie) 


as follows : E 


The Pundit raised one finger, the Shepherd boy in 
reply raised two fingers. Then the Pundit raised 5 fingers 
and Shepherd boy” raised a fist. The Pundit drew 7 
lines with a chalk on the floor and the Shepherd boy 
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in reply drew one line across the 7 lines. The Pundit 

asked by gesture the meaning of the line, the Shepherd 

boy in reply put forward a pitcher full of curds. At 

this question-answer stopped and the Pundit accepted 

defeat and left the Darbar. The King’s courtiers were 

puzzled. They went to the Pundit and requested him 
«+ to explain how he accepted defeat. 


z = The Pundit said that, ‘when he showed one finger 
he meant that there is one God, to which the Shepherd 
boy replied that there is one God and one Maya. The 
second question suggested that the body is made of 5 
elements to which the Shepherd replied that 5 elements 
- make one body. According to the Pundit the 7 lines 
“represented the Mythological 7 seas to which the 
Shepherd drew one line across suggesting that there is 
«Meru Parvat’ across the seas. 


The Courtiers then went to the Shepherd boy whose 
‘interpretation for the same was entirely different. Accor- 
ding to the Shepherd boy “the Pundit said by raising 
one finger that he wants to blind his one eye to which 
he replied by showing two fingers that, will blind you 
_in both the eyes. The five fingers raised to the Shepherd 
meant the he would be slapped to which his answer 
was he would retaliate with a fist. Seven lines represen- 
ted to the’Shepherd as`7 cakes, to which he replied 
that I already have 3 and half with me and I eat them 
- with curds. ` 


Thus given the same facts, depending on the level of 
ultimate insight and depth of knowledge, the interpretation 
differed widely. In the case of the Pundit it was highly 
philosophical, where as in the case*of the Shepherd’ boy 
it was down to-earth, mundane. This story to my mind 
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very aptly illustrates that the correctness of the interpreta- p> 
tion depends a great deal on the insight and understanding 
of the scientist. 


Thus it is easier to make observations than to inter- 
pret them. The ability to reason correctly is important in: 
problem solving. 


‘Descartes also concluded that individuals may reach 
different conclusions was : ANIDRGe 


“There is a basic premise that if a, phenomena 
exists” it can be measured and if it can be measured it can 
be understood. Anything which cannot.be measured can 
scarcely be conceptualized, for all practical purposes it does 
not exist. Alfred North whitehead, has said, ‘the very ground. 
work of fruitful methodology is to start from those clear 
postulates which must be held to be ultimate so far, as 
concern the occasion in question.’ 


Summarizing one may say that good. research 
involves, review of literature, identification of a problem, 
observation, recording of data, “organizing, treating the 
observed data and’ generalizations to’ the formulation of ‘a 
theory and testing and retesting the new formulations with 
further observations. The real measure of science is its 
predictability, based on the assumption that ours is a world 
of law and order.’ A good research is characteriszed by 
orderliness in planning, data analysis, and reporting. 


3) All scientific enquiry should be an exercise in Fecal 
rigorous objective enquiry. Objectivity is the key to arriving 
at the truth. Eliminate personal bias, prejudices and opinions. 
Remember that ‘Truth begets truth and error begets error.’ 


While concluding I would say that, we have examined 


‘the various principles and tenets which are fundamental to 


the conduct of good research in any discipline. 
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They are of greate importance and need to be rigo- 
rously followed in yogic research, if dependable and repro- 
ducible results have to be obtained. In yogic research we 
are dealing with subtle changes in body physiology and we 
are also dealing with mind body relationship and altered 
levels of consciousness. These are all parameters which are 
difficult to measure by any standard and if proper precau- 
tions are not taken may lead to erroneous results and 
conclusions. 


Paucity of trained personnel trained in yogic techniques 
and further paucity of trained observers complicates the 
scene of yogic rescarch. Absence of standardisation in 
yogic practices as stimuli also is a factor to be reckoned 
with. All these considerations and peculiar problems make 
a strong case for meticulously following of all the princi- 
ples of research discussed above when planning research in 
yoga. 
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Anatomical and Physiological Considera- 
tions of Kundalini Concept% 


Dr, M. V. Bhole** 
Abstract : 


The concept of Kundalini is not related to any 
particular anatomical structure in the body. As 
energy ( Shakti ) it can be compared with the nerve 
impulses working from above downwarda and below- 
upwards in a living body. Arousal of Kundalini 
could be looked upon as, ‘developing an awareness 
of one’s existance at the physical, functional, emoti- 
onal and thinking levels without the mediation of 
the five sense organs and feed back from motor 
organs’, technically called as, ‘“internalisation of 
awareness’. 


Experiences of transcendental aad intuitiona 
nature are possible after sufficient practice. 


Introduction : 


According to Hathapradipika, one of the aims of 
hatha-yoga is ‘Kundalini-Prabodhanai’ i.e. to develop inten- 
sive awareness and understanding of Kundalini. Almost 
all the ancient texts claim that the nature of Kundalini is 
that of ‘Shakti’ i.e. energy rather than any particular 


a ee 
* An out-line of the paper submitted for the World Conference on 
Kundalini Yoga Sadhana and impediments in the practice of 
various yoga techniques held at New Delhi on 19th and 20th 
Nov., 1988 by ICSTYC. 
** Joint Director of Research, Kaivalyadhama S.[M. Y. M. Samiti 
Lonavla -- 410403 (Pune). i 
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physical structure in the body. However, Dr. Rele have 
tried to equate it with the left vagus nerve and_ others 
have tried to compare its working with the chain of sympa- 
thetic ganglia on both sides of the vertebral column. 


Instead of clarifying the understanding about Kunda- 
lini, these attempts seem to lead to more confusion in the 
minds of the people. Thus a need is felt to make a fresh 
attempt to develop the understanding of Kundalini in 
modern medical language, which could go parallel to its 
description found in the traditional texts. 


Anatomical and Physiological considerations of 
Kundalini concept : 

The whole body ‘could be looked upon as ‘mere 
structure’ requiring some kind of energy for its functioning. 
In yogic language it could be compared with the nerve 
impulses, because without the nerve impulse, a glandular 
cell or a muscle call cannot work while no perception is 
possible in the absence of nerve impulses reaching the 
brain. The generation and propogation of nerve impulses 
is influenced by various neuro-transmitters and neuro- 
humoral substances. In ayurvedic language these could be 
compared with the concept of ‘Rasa’ as the first of the 
seven dhatus. ‘Rasa’ is supposed to be coming from ‘Ahar’ 
i. e. food and various other types of-inputs. 


Thus we find that Prana as energy is working all 
over the body. It is very well organised and the internal 
balance is maintained by it. Usually we remain unaware 
of its activity and become aware of it accidently or through 
special type of education programme. Yoga offers such an 
education programme. 


While working. with asanas, pranayama, kriyas, 
mudras, bandhas or subjecting ‘ourself to ‘Shaktipat?, we 
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start becoming aware of various body functions, either 
voluntarily carried out by us or which are taking place 
within the body without our will and effort. 


Therefore the overall approach seems to be as 
follows : 
a) developing passivity in actions 
b) allowing things to happen on their own instead of 
c) to develop their awareness through internal bio- 
feed back. 


Classical five sensory and motor organs should not 
play an important role in developing this type of aware- 
ness. Usually, in the beginning the intensity of internal 
bio-feed back from various areas increase; thereby sub- 
stantially influencing one’s understanding about oneself. By 
practice one can reach such a state where even the 
internal bio-feed gets stabilised and even become silent if 
a perfectly balanced condition happens to develop at 
various levels of one’s existence. This indicates an altered 
state of consciousness which is yet to come within the 
compass of neuro-physiological studies. 


If we analyse the knowledge available to us through 
the internal bio-feed back, we find that as we progress in 
our practice ( Abhyasa ), we start developing awareness of 
breathing movements and/or touch of air and/or the postu- 
ral activity in the vertebral muscles as other muscles remain 
in a relatively relaxed condition. Depending on the nature i 
of these activities, one can feel as if some thing (i. e. energy) 
is working from below upwards or from above downwards 
or a particular type of activity is trying to remain localised 
at one particular area of the body, either at the periphery 
or somewhere in the core of the body. The area of experi- 
encing may vary from the perineum to the top of the skull. 
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Usually throbbing sensations, heat, sensations, as if ants 
are crawling, very mild tremors with pleasant feclings are 
taken as an indication of the arousal of Kundalini. The 
progress of the Individual with awakened Kundalini is 
supposed to take place through certain stages terminating 
in knowledge about the self (Atmajnana) and then leading 
to the knowledge of the universe (Brahmajnana). 


Psycho-physiological analysis of the available Kunda- 
lini experiences can be understood in the following manner. 


l. Proprioceptive awareness from musculo-skeletal system 
responsible for body awareness. 


2. Viscero-ceptive awareness from the internal organs 
responsible for internal awareness. 


3. Sense and awareness of balance and equilibrium from 
the vestibular organs situated in the ear cavity along- 
with (1) and (2) above. 


4. Proprioceptive awareness in respect of the breathing 
movements contributing to forget the rest of the 
body. 


5. Visceroceptive awareness as contributed by the touch 
of air and other happenings in the visceral areas due 
to breathing activity contributing to the ‘Internalisa- 
tion of awareness’ (Pratyak chetana). 


6. Feeling of throbbing sensations, warmth and heat in 
different parts of the body could be attributed to the 
awareness of hearts action and circulation of blood 
in the body. 


7. Feeling states developing in such a programme could 
be attributed to the revival of various experiences 
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and memories associated with different areas and 
organs of the body and the values attached to them 
by the individual in the light of his training and 
education by the teacher, society and scriptures. 


8. In the same way thoughts entertained by oneself 
could also get projected as visions or ‘Adesh’. 


9. It may be very difficult to differentiate between the 
experiencing of imbalances existing at various levels 
of one’s existence revival of suppressed emotions 
and desires and projection of various thoughts from 
real transcendental or intuitional knowledge for a 
beginner in this field. 


i0. Spiritualising these experiences helps in the process 
` of body and mind transcendence and this can have. 
either positive or negative effects for the individual.» 


Thus we can say that the concept of Kundalini is, 
not related to any particular anatomical structure in the. 
body, but it seems to be related with the experiences 
developed from within the body giving rise to a particular, 
kind of awareness indicating an altered state of conscious-, 


ness. 
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A Ratienal Concept of Kundalini* 


Dr. V. S. S. M. Rao** 


Abstract : 


Through scientific presentation of the functions 
of Annamaya Kosa, Pranamaya Kosa and Vijnamaya 
Kosa, the author attempts to evaluate and analyse 
the potentialities of the dormant kundalini sakti which 
could be activated through yogic practices for the 
spiritual evolution of man. 


In evolution as single cells organise into higher 
orders of corporate entities, special faculties emerge which 
is in fact the goal of evolution. Such faculties are percep- 
tuo-motor in nature, feedbacks, servo-mechanical regula- 
tions and maintaining homeostasis. The material structure 
may rightly be equated to Annamaya Kosha, sheath, layer, 
lamina or peel, of Yogic Physiology. Any functioning will 
involve movement of atoms and subatomic shifts as well 
in metabolic processes giving rise to electrical flow and 
field along the line of flow. The communication process 
of the nervous system is definitely of the nature of electri- 
city. It should not surprise usif evidence is forthcoming 
by recording the presence and strength of flow field by 
the development of kirilian photography. (8) As this electric 
field surrounds the physical contours of the body it will 
not be irrational to equate it to the PRANAMAYA Kosha. 
As the heart and the brain function without any break, 


* Paper presented to the world conference on Kundalini yoga sadhana 
and Impediments in the practice of various yoga techniques, New 
Delhi, Nov. 19-20, 1986. 


** Retd. Deputy Dean, LNCPE, Gwalior. 
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the rhythmic pulses generate waves and monitoring them 
by ECG and EEG recordings have become quite common 
in Medicine aud Research. The tension of working muscles 
are measured in terms of electric current so generated. 
Galvanic skin resistance measures the permeability of the 
skin to electric charges under various conditions of emo- 
tion. Recently the German firm Dornier has put in the 
market Magneto encephalography to monitor the functioning 
of internal parts of the brain. Even earlier Magneto- 
therapy had come into vogue. It is being refined to the 
level of acceptability in modern medicine by Dr, Sarada 
Subramaniam and her coworkers in Madras. (4) Magnetic 
field may also be considered part of the Pranamaya Kosha 
as magnetism may be induced by application of electricity 
produced by use of magnets. 


Paranjpe (2) poses a significant question whether 
evolution is unidirectional from unicellular organism to- 
wards Man, or at certain stage of evolution the evolved 
being gets the potential to direct its further evolution. 
With the emergence of consciousness, a higher order of 
feedback may be, cognition (knowledge) and goal-orien- 
tation (purpose) seem to influence the direction of evolution 
further as evidenced by mimicry (in sub human living 
‘beings and sapience and manipulation skills in home- 
sapians (man). This gives us a clue to understand the 
philosophy of Aurobindo : Ascent of Human and Descent 
of Divine. This faculty of directional consciousness may 
be likened to Manomaya kosha. The amount of serenity 
poise, expression of determination and self assurance may 
be a measure of this kosha but may not be amenable for 
instrumental measurement. Some amount of mental deter- 
mination exists in everyone unless one is not in coma. 
The eminent neuro-surgeon Dr. B. Ramamurthy (7) in 
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tracing the development of human brain, referring to the 
vast portion of cerebrum still not identified with any 
specific organic functioning, makes the postulate, ‘‘......... 
though we have the structure and the organisation for 
higher control of emotions existing in the brain, in practice 
it has not functioned. The lowest point of the brain is at 
the bottom tip of the spinal column and the highest point 
at the top of the spinal cord jutting into the skull. The 
new brain, cerebrum establishes contact with the vegetative 
brain via hypothalamus establishing numerous interconnec- 
tions. According to him, Breathing being both an automa- 
tic, as well as, voluntary activity Pranayama may bea 
means of gaining control over voluntary processes gradua- 
lly, It is the nerves issuing from the spinal cord that 
perceive the environment and react to it motivated by 
self preservation (programmed in genes ) primarily and 
self actualisation/self realisation (imposed by will power ). 


A normal man does exercise some ‘choice’ and ‘will 

power’ in his functioning (1). It will be disastrous to get 

` full control over body functioning unless one has developed 

wisdom in his search for reality by Samaptati. Even in 

designing machines man takes care to incorporate ‘feedback’ 

and ‘Servo-mechanical’ devices to minimise accidents due 

to ‘human error’. This widom, Prajna, (it becomes absolu- 

tely truthful only on attaining highest level of Samadhi) 
infuencing ‘manomaya kosha’ may be identified with Vigna- 

maya Kosha. Though it may never become amenable for 

instrumental measurement, any average intelligent man can 

recognise a man of abundant wisdom by his charisma and 

ia demeanour. Obviously this will be minimally developed in 
| man in nature and has to be developed to greater extent 
by Yoga, Afterall even Annmaya kosha needs developing by 
applying principles of nutrition and fuctional use of body 


parts. 
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The word Kundalini is not used by Patanjali. But a 
whole chapter out of four is devoted to expanding conscious- 
ness extending into parapsychic realms by practising Sama- 
pathi (Meditation) preparing the body preliminarily by 
progressively practising Pranayama, Asanas, Yama & Niyama 
being basic steps in the descending order of hierarchy. 


Rudrayamala states şat Huss afaa adt qa 

( Caitanya’s coiled sakthi flagged by the force of Vayu 16). 

Thus Kundalini may be conceived as a dormant internally 
confined power potential of consciousness which becomes 
manifest in superior perceptions and creativity when it is 

| directed to make better use of instruments of sensation and 
motoric activities. Our sense and motor organs have more 
potential than they normally express is proved by the 
reality to Drug Abuse in Sports performance. Let us use 
Yoga and not drugs and let our goal of excellence be more 
broad than restricted to any one sphere of human culture. 
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Vipassana—A Technology of Action 
J. B. Saha 


Abstract : 


The author seriously attempts to justify the 
value of vipassana system of meditation which may 
be beneficial for solving all types of psycho-physical 
problems facing life by bringing about purification 
in all levels of personality. 


Everybody is quite familiar with words like Action- 
Reaction-Inaction. However, all of us like something and 
dislike something else. If somebody becomes unjust to us, 
harms us, makes wrong accusations against us, tries to pro- 
tect himself by making us a scape-goat, we get annoyed, 
irritated and ultimately angry, If anger is projected further, 
it generates ill-will, bitterness, prejudice and hatred. All 
these responses from dislike to hatred arising out of human 
interactions are called Reactions. Stimulus for these Reac- 
tions is outside and is called Inter-action. 


Now take an exactly opposite example of a real life 
situation in which your neighbour, friend or a brother is 
fair towards you, kind, nice and helpful, not only he does 
not want to harm you but at times he wants to protect 
you. Your behavioural response-a lReaction-once again 
arising out of this Interaction is friendliness, a smile, 
gentleness, kindness, benevolence and love. 


There is also a third Reaction not arising out of 
Interactive process, but happening in the outside world 
without our participating in it-without our interaction but 
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in persons around us or familiar to us. If they prosper, if 
they become outstanding in their professional achievements, i 
if they become successful businessmen, if they become leaders 
of community, achieve name and fame are welcomed and 


respected wherever they go or even when we are successful, 
they overtake us in their degree of success, and if they 
happen to belong to the first group of people, against whom 
our response ranges from dislike to hatred, we become un- 
happy to get this news. We become out of mood, sorry 3 1 
sometimes depressed about these happenings and reverse 
becomes the case, if this group of people fail in life, get 
disrespect and miserable. This is an inner Reaction to an 
external happening. Name of this Reaction is Jealousy. It 
makes us blind towards fact, truth or reality. But it also 
creates an illusive and imaginative reaction which we believe 


Real. 


There are many other combinations of above processes 
which generate a reaction of Hatred, Love and Jealousy. 
Hatred can also be stored in our system as irritation if w 
get wronged in a situation when we are helpless and unat 
to hit back. 


A reaction when it is expressed in any form either 


Hatred or Love leaves the system neutral. If the system is tA 
neutralised after angry exchange of words, result is weak- ek i 
ness. Otherway round, it results in all kinds of strength, ae i 
but again neutral and relaxed. Ee, 


A system in which negative responses like Hatred or d 
Jealousy get stored, becomes a system under stress. Tensile “i 
stress or what we usually call tension is the result of stressed a 
situation in which we live and cannot correct it. Living 1 
under this situation and if we happen to be a factory 
Executive and make an imaginary situation that there shouid 
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` be enough sale of our products with adequate profits and 


there should be no labour strikes or as children, we would 
like to pass with First Class with distinction or get admi- 
ssion in Medical or Engineering or any other such ambitions 


and if this imaginary condition is punctured a Reaction 
starts. 


If some one is lazy, dull or weak, he submits to 


.this loss of ambition or failure. This resignative attitude 


is called Inaction. System is without tension, neutral and 
relaxed but at a very low energy level. 


A system under a tensile stress or tension resulting 
from a failure, frustration or loss of ambition, shows 
abnormal behavioural responses. Sometimes, it loses temper 
out of proportion to the external cause; it gets irritated 
even in smal] matters. If something happens the way it 
wants, it becomes over-joyous. If it starts talking or wor- 
king, it loses awareness of time or proportion. Sometimes 
it goes on harping on the same thing again and again out 
of proportion to the incident. With threefold duties at 
home, business and society, system Reacts in an unbalanced 
way, heavily in favour one to the exclusion of other duties. 
These systems are called Stressed Systems, weak and un- 


balanced, degree of unbalance depending upon the amount 
of stored up stress. 


Again there is Cause-Effect relationship between 
stress and weakness. Stress increases weakness and weak- 
ness then further increases stress build-up. Its ultimate 
outer symptoms are Depression, anxiety, fear, sadness, 


. frequent loss of temper, irritation, lack of concentration, 


pessimism, loss of enthusiasm, forgetfulness while working, 
remembering trivial hurts, extra sensitiveness to small 
happenings etc. It is a fairly explosive situation — a time 
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bomb nearing its time of explosion. It becomes self 
charging, keeps on exploding time and again till it becomes 
a victim of some disease which leaves the system extremely 
weak and unable to explode with noticeable strength. It 
leads the system from Reaction to Inaction. 


So far we have talked about Interaction replied 
either with Reaction or Inaction, Reaction either internal 
or external — both finally leading to weakness, fear and 
inaction. 


A real life situation will always be mixed one -some 
people behaving in a fair and just way, some the other. 
way round — some going ahead of us, some remaining 
behind us. The proportion of these events or times at 
which we become victims of our internal hatred or jealousy 
are the times where some defence is necessary. Defence 
must have both strategy and technology and end result 
must be the victory — victory against our own enemies- 
our jealousy, greed or hatred. Victory must be tangible in 
the sense that we should feel once again buoyant, energetic, 
youthful etc. 


Vipassana system of meditation to my mind gives 
us strategy as well as technique. Strategy is to isolate the 
system for the time being from all sorts of external Inter- 
action like dealing with people, talking to them (even on 
telephone), organising or directing business, reading a 
newspaper, keeping a diary, prayer, Rosary, worship any- 
thing. It protects the system completely from all types of 
Interactions — Direct or Informative. In a way, it leads 
the system to surrender to the nature completely for the 
time-being. 


Now it is a well known Law of Nature that as you 
stop charging something — in this case your own self—a 
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process of Discharge starts. Nature acts like a large Reser- 
voir in which all negative charge can be discharged without 
it itself being charged. 


Ten days at Igatpuri are really ten days of Dischar- 
ging. If the stress build-up is heavy, ten days are not 
enough — and repetitive camps become necessary till one 
feels buoyant and joyful again. 


However, when one relieves the stress build-up in 
the system, he learns to Act. According to Buddha there 
are only four types of Action in response to every situa- 
tion in Life Reactive or otherwise - and they are - 


Love or Friendship 
Compassion or Help 
Humour or Smile 
Indifference or Neutrality 


It is worthwhile to know how to Act- what is 
Action, by properly understanding these words we have 
nothing to lose except our sorrow or sickness —an_ effort 
worth attempting — full of Reward. 


Having dealt with what constitute Reaction, Action 
and if these words are not properly understood and corre- 
cted, how they lead to Inaction ( Lower Energy Level ), 
we now turn to the main theme of this Article, how 
Vipassana Technique leads us from Reaction to Action. 


All of us are well aware of the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics as to how spontaneous Processes lead to 
Lowering of Energy Levels and under what conditions 
reverse process takes place. Vipassana technique is reversing 
this Process so as to reach a higher state of Energy Level- 
a level where confusions, contradictions change into system, 
order, bliss and joy. 
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All outward movements of the energy of the inner 
psyche lead to lowering of Enegy Levels. Reverse process 
has to take place by withdrawing all attention from out- 
side and direct it to the study of one’s own Breath. This 
is the first step in our long journey into the inner—most 
recesses of our own self, where resides bliss and happiness. 


When the attention is focussed how the Breath comes 
in and out, whether it is shallow, deep, whether inhalation 4 
times are equal, one studies very gross forms of change = 
within us. More we direct our attention to the study of our ci 
own Breath, more we experience the changing patterns of 9 
our own breathing from morning to evening and from day 


to day. 


Next step would be to feel the Breath on our inner 
nostrils and triangular part on our upper lip. Incoming red. 
breath is colder than the outgoing one and due to non- 5 
observation-non-direction of our attention to inner wor- 
kings, our ability-sensitivity of our skin inside the nostril 
and on the outer skin of the upper lip has become dead. 
By slow and perseverant effort, this sensitivity is regenerated 
and it is the aim of Vipassana to bring back this sensitivity. 


Next step is to focuss attention on the outer skin 
of the body and watch sensations due to changes in our 
inner workings, study and experience its changing patterns 
and the positive, purifying and benevolent role that a neutral 
observation plays in watching these changes. Once the 
sensitivity of outer skin to changes occuring within us is 
established by repetitive participation in 10 days camps, 
first task of Vipassana meditation is achieved. 


Having regenerated the sensitivity of the outer skin 
to the changes within, the next exercise involves shifting of 
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our attention from one limb to other covering all parts of 


the body from Head to Feet and in order one after the 
other. 


In the beginning, one will feel difficult to concentrate 
attention and shift it and that too in order. My personal 
experience is that some skill in this exercise starts getting 


~ developed from the third camp, first two serving to prepare 


the mind for the success in the third. It is sufficient to say 
that with continued effort it is possible to concentrate and 
also shift the attention in a concentrated way. It is advisa- 
ble that a beginner whose concentration is not established, 
should attend if possible one camp every four months. Now 
the stream of consciousness moves throughout the body 
similar to blood stream but unlike it in so far as, it is 


immaterial in Nature. It is connected with motor and sen- 
sory nerve centres in the Brain. 


Negative emotions like Hatred, Jealousy, Anger, 
Greed, Violence etc. are stored in this reservoir (Sub-con- 
scious mind) and only come out when some external 
Situations give a spark. If the stored-up level is more, it 
surfaces out with a trivial spark. otherwise a longer dura- 
tion of disagreeable situation or a severe intensity of the 
spark is required. During Vipasana when external stimulus 
of any kind is artificially stopped, concentration is directed 
inwards, in other words when one surrenders to Mother 
Nature, the kind Mother starts washing her child-ridding 
him of all defilements—negativities-impurities, because only 
function of nature when left to itself is to make impure things 
pure, dirty things clean, unhygenic to hygenic etc. Only 
condition required is that student during those ten days is 
not required to do anything whatsoever to disturb Nature 
from working. Whether sitting or sleeping, his only task is 
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just to see what happens on the body without disturbing 
the happening in any way. 


Process of Purification manifests itself in the body 
or its outer surface in following ways : 


l. Burning sensation on the skin partially or throughout 
the body. 


2. Excessive perspiration. 


3. Excess movement/shaking of Hands, feet, head, chest 
etc. 


4. Weeping, crying, shouting etc. 


5. Pin-pricking, throbbing, pulsating, crawling of an insect 
etc. 


6. Changes in breathing pattern, growing from slow to 
very vigorous. 


7. Many more not described here. 


Few of these sensations may remain after the camp 
is over. Generally they manifest when one relaxes or 1s 
alone. 


All these sensations are Nature’s Purification proce- 
sses and successive camps should be attended till these 
sensations either subside or become very moderate. 


| At the end of every Vipassana camp, Nature having 
done her job, leaves her child purer than what he/she was 
| at the start and the result of the purity is inner strength- 
equanimity, calmness, serenity, freshness, development of 
insight into day to day work, joyfulness, sweetness etc. All 
harsh lines on the face start disappearing, face becomes 
bright, speech becomes more harmonious, loses its sting, 
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temper becomes steadier and behaviour becomes more polite, 
less prone to excitement and more coherent in family and 
society. There are lesser quarrels, bitterness, strifes, tensions- 
this negativity in behavionr giving place to Love, bene- 
volence, co-operation, patience, toleration and all those 
qualities which make human nature positivc and construc- 
tive to all Real-life situations -- be it in family, in job, in 
business, in society, anywhere and everywhere. Such beauti- 
ful are the gains of this practice. One has nothing to lose 
except his chains of Negativity and weakness to be exchan- 
ged for positivity and strength. 


hh 
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Mental Health and Yoga* 


B. Ramamurthi** 
Abstract : 


Being an eminent person in the field of neuro- 
surgery, the author has described succinctly the 
contribution of yogic practices towards the preser- 
vation of mental health and prevention of various 
types of mental illnesses prevalent in our modern 
society, 


The supreme role played by yogic practices in the 
maintenance of mental health and efficiency has been 
known to mankind for many centuries. In fact, it can be 
stated without any doubt that yoga is the most important 
contribution by Indian culture to mankind. The entire 
fabric of Indian culture over the past many centuries has 
been woven around the concepts of yoga inspite of many 
trials and tribulations undergone by the country during 


some periods of its history. 


Higher levels of yoga : 


The relationship between yoga and mental health 
can be viewed from three points of view. One is the — 
aspiration of mankind to transcend the bonds of its 
environment and to rise to great heights of bliss and joy 
unalloyed by fear, sorrow etc. its ultimate aim being the 
merging of the individual consciousuess with that of | 


DESNE E Oo o aa 
* Keynote address delivered at the Second Annual Conference of 


the Indian Academy of Yoga at Madras on January, 1983. 
** Head of the Deptt. of Neurosurgery, VHS Medical Centre, Madras 
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universal consciousness. with that of universal conscious- 
ness. During the progress towards such a supreme ideals, 
the practitioner of yoga may develop powers which cannot 
be explained by presently known scientific laws. We are not 
deeply concerned with these higher levels of mental evolu- 
tion in this presentation. 


The General run of humanity : 


The second and the most common group is the 
majority of mankind who seek solace from the travails of 
everyday life, with all its burdens and tensions. Apart 
from external and environmental factors, one’s own nature 
or guna also determinate the mind’s response to events. 
While some are able to face problems with equanimity, 
many persons are not endowed with such a nature and in 
consequence suffer from the effects of internal and external 
tensions. It is obvious that the majority of mankind 
do not possess mental equilibrium or equanimity. On 
the contrary the mind continues to oscillate extensively 
without experiencing peace or tranquility for any length 
of time. To such persons yogic practices are indeed a 
great boon, gradually leading to proper mental equilibrium 
accompanied by peace and joy. In such a state these 
persons are able to face problems easily and perform 


their duties and functions efficiently and with the least 
friction. 


‘ 


Therefore, it is obvious that if yogic practices be- 
come wide-spread and are adopted by the majority of 
mankind individual tensions will disappear eventually 
leading to lessening of friction and unrest in the society, 
in the country and all over the world. The recent interest 
and enthusiasm shown by citizens from many countries 
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of the world towards the practice of yoga is sufficient 
evidence to stress that yoga is the unquestioned pathway 
to individual and world happiness. This is the great aim 
of yogic teachers who proclaim Lokāh Samastāh Sukhino 
Bhavantu. 


Mental ill-health : 


There is a third group of persons who require help, 
those who suffer from mental ill health (psychiatric illness). 
Such illnesses are not uncommon and cause great distress 
to the patients and sorrow and unhappiness to the relatives. 
Mankind’s attitude to such mental illness has been one of 
awe and fear, invoking theories of action of supernatural 
forces, demons etc. Having no concept of the origin of 
mental illness mankind has treated the mentally ill with 
callousness and cruelty. During the last century, our know- 
ledge about the causation of psychiatric illnesses has be- 
come clearer and with our great understanding of our 
brain function, the cause of mental disturbances is gradua- 


lly becoming apparent. 


In the modern day, it becomes necessary for us to 
examine whether our great science of yoga can in anyway 
help the unfortunate individuals suffering from psychiatric 
illness. Recent investigations into yogic states have shown 
that yogic practices do change for the better electrical and 
chemical activity of the brain. Therefore, there should be 
possibility that specific yoga practices can help in mental 


illness. 


Patients suffering from mental illness do not have 
the basic drive or motivation or even the capacity to adopt 
therapeutic measures. Yogic practices and exercises that 
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can easily be performed and would be acceptable to per- 
sons suffering from serious mental illness could be identi- 


fied and made known to the public and physician alike. 
This will indeed be a boon to the afflicted. 


epee 
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Yoga as a prophylactic Health Care 
Dr. V. Anantharaman* 


Abstract : 


While strongly recommending the yogic exercises 
for maintaining a state of equilibrium between body 
and mind, the author pin-pointedly describes 
important psycho-physiological developments found 
in}20" subjects who underwent Hath-yoga training. 


In the present day context yoga may be considered 
as a system or discipline of Yoga Asanas ( Postures ), 
Pranayama (controlled breathing patterns), Kriyas (clean- 
sing processes ) and Meditation by which one can withdraw 
oneself from the extraneous stimuli and maintain a state 
of equilibrium between body and mind. 


Yoga produces a HYPOMETABOLIC or relative 
ANABOLIC state with parasympathetic predominance. This 
represents RELATIVE QUIESCENCE, rather than the 
HYPERMETABOLIC or CATABOLIC state of the sympa- 
thetic predominance which represents RELATIVE URGE- 
NCY AND MASSIVE ACTIVITY. It is the balance bet- 
ween the two, that determines what we are, at a particular 
moment. A careful study of Patanjali’s Yoga sutras clearly 
indicates that Yoga treats the body and mind as a whole, 
Hatha Yoga Asanas and Pranayama condition one’s , body 


and mind to a relaxed state. 


OE O O O a 
*Department of Physiology, P. G. Institute of Basic Medical Sciences, 


University of Madras, MADRAS 600 113. 

**Lecture delivered at the 99th Birth anniversary of Swami Kuvalya- 
nanda celebrated as scientific yoga day by the Scientific Yoga Health 
club, of Kendriya Vidyalaya. I. I. T. Madras on 30-8-82 


$ 
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Twenty subjects who subsequently underwent Hatha- 
Yoga training had their physiological parameters assessed 
before the starting of the training and at the end of first, 
third and sixth month of the period of training, thus they 
themselves formed their own rigid controls. 


is Hatha Yoga training was found to reduce the resting 
core temperature during a standard submaximal exercise 
to a minimum by its improved thermoregulatory adjust- 
ments. The increase in peripheral blood flow as a result of 
exercise showed similar pattern as observed by earlier 
workers. However, in about three months of Hatha yoga 
training, this ‘increase had lessened with concomitant 
increase in the extraction of oxygen, showing thereby an 
increased adaptation by Hatha yoga training. Thus it 
induced the body tissues to extract more oxygen per unit 
blood flow. 


Hatha yoga training increased the threchold of 
excitability of the muscles involved and brought about 
their quicker relaxation. This helps in warding off minor 
external unwanted stimuli as seen in. trained yogis. The 
improved propogation of impulses in the motor nerve may 
possibly explain the quicker reflexes observed in persons 
trained in Hatha-Yoga. 


` The anthropometric studies reveal that Hatha Yoga 
training in general helped individuals to achieve their 
optimum weight approximately 58 Kgs. There was demons- 
trable decrease in subcutaneous fat. The gain in weight 
inspite of fat loss therefore could only result from increa- 
sed muscle mass. 


From the pulmonary function tests it is inferred 
that the Yoga training increases the expiratory efficiency, 
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respiratory muscle power and decreases visco-elastic resis- 
tances. It also increases the pulmonary efficiency and enables 
the person to attain an optimal maximum level of ventila- 
tion. 


The polygraphic studies of respiration, E. C. G., 
E. E. G, E. M. G., and blood flow (finger and wrist ) ae 
showed that respiratory rate is decreased by. Hatha Yoga be 
training whereas the respiratory amplitude and peripheral F 
blood flow both in the finger and wrist increased due to z 
the training and during the performance of asanas. The 
increased peripheral blood flow after training has been K 
attributed to the reduced sympathetic tone. In Shavasana 
the EMG activity is negligible and heart rate and respira- 
tory rate are minimum and peripheral blood flow is good. 


This represents completely relaxed state of the body and 
as such it is recommended for the treatment of hyper- 
tension, 
Yoga has its own way of strengthening the EER : 


parts of the body. The panting and sweating that accom- 
pany the sternous athletic exercises are conspicuous by 
their absence. Instead, Yoga provides a pleasurable feeling 
during and after exercise, completely eliminating the need 
for a recovery period.: The joints of the body which become - 
inefficient due to constant disuse can be rehabilitated by 
passive stretching exercises. A wide variety of flexion and 
certain types of constriction are involved in Yoga asanas. 
Further the unusual postures initiate diversion of blood 
flow and cause other physiological adjustments. The breath- 
ing exercises also seem to complement the physical exer- 
cises and aid in bringing about certain physiological change 
for better health. ` ee. 


am Al ame, Bs 
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In Yoga training, while the body is exercised, the 
mind is kept calm and concentration on a pre-determined 
thought is practised. The effectiveness of this sort of double 
pronged attack was felt by the yogis of bygone years, and 
it has been tested again aud again. It is believed that the 
mental poise facilitates physiological development, and the 
two together enable the practitioner to discover his or her 
potential abilities and experience some sort of inner happi- 
ness. Thus, we find that yoga has unique characteristics 
and modern man can draw much benefit from it. 
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YOGA Bioenergy and Health 
Prof. T. M. Shrinivasan 
Abstract : 


The author has attempted to show the relation- 
ship of the healthful gains of yogic practices with 
Bioenergy which is associated with the human body, 
human mind and spirit. ` 


Yoga, in Indian context, may be defined as Karmasu 
Kausalam-perfection in action as enunciated by Lord Krishna 
to Arjuna. It is yoking the body and the mind (at the 
physical plane); yoking the mind and the spirit (at the 
mental plane) and the Universal Consciousness (at the 
spiritual plane). Since Yoga unifies the psychic and somatic 
(bodily) functions, mental and physical integration and 
health is achieved by the practitioners of yoga. 


The entire universe may by classified into two forms 
of energy-mass and radiation. These two forms are inter- 
convertible into each other, as per the famous equation of 
Einstein. The current evolution theory suggests that the 
initial dense condensation of matter expanded and radiant 
energy emanated from it as matter was dissipated. All 
kinds of matter has radiant energy associated with it and 
as we know, radiation is a particular aspect associated with 
matter. These energies are known as akasa (matter) and 
prana (radiation) respectively, in the ancient Indian Yogic 
texts. 


* Lecture delivered at the 99th anniversary of Swami Kuvalayananda, 
celebrated as Scientific Yogaday by the Scientific Yogic Health Club 
of Kendriya Vidyalaya, I. I T., Madras on 30-8-1982. 
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The biological world has energy due to the material 
forms as well as that due to life forces. The Bioenergy is 
reflected and intimately connected with the life forces even 
in the smallest organism. Thus, both sentient and insentient 
world has both akasa and prana associated with it. The 
bioenergy flows in a human, in many channels crossing at 
numerous energy points. These energy points have lowered 
electrical-resistance as well as lowered radiation-resistance. 
Indeed, the acupuncture points, many of which correspond 
with chakras, can be detected by finding out the low resis- 
tance encountered on the skin as a current probe is moved 
over the body. It is possible to take photographs of this 
bioenergy by a method developed in Russia known after 
its inventor, Kirlian. The photo is taken of the object while 
it is subjected to a high frequency, high energy radiation 
which interacts with the bioenergy resulting in a discharge. 
The quality of bioenergy in the organism is recorded. 
Experiments conducted here have shown that the intensity 
and colour of radiation from the finger tips depends on the 
health status of the individual. Thus, the same person under 
meditative and non-meditative states exhibit different colour 
patterns. Similarly, sick individuals have completely different 
patterns. It is possible-though right now premature-to 
classify the healthy and the sick through Kirlian photo- 
graphy. However, what is of interest presently is the evide- 
nce, that there is bioenergy or prana in every living being 
and that this may be recorded unequivocally by some 
instrumental means. 


Yoga tends to stabilize the flow of this bioenergy to 
all parts of the body. Since bioenergy is associated with 
the entire human-including body, mind and spirit, good 


psychosomatic health is experienced by practitioners of Yoga. it 
Thus yoga is an appropriate, inexpensive method of regenera Fe 
ting bioenergy to attain good health. har j 
g 
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Yoga for Health* 
Dr. S. Subramanyam 


Abstract : 


The beneficial aspects Yogic practices including 
the specitic healthy effects of some asanas have been 
very lucidly summarized and recommended for the 
preservation of health and amelioration of psycho- 
somatic diseases of all types of modern men. 


Yoga is an ancient Indian culture. Its philosophical 
and metaphysical aspects may be accepted, or denied but 
there can be no doubt about its rewards in the form of better 
health, vitality and psycho-social poise. Derived from the 
Sanskrit word YUJ, yoga literally means union-union of 
the body and the mind. 


It is strange yet true, that yoga, a discipline deve- 
loped in India thousands of years ago has been all but 
forgotten in the land of its birth. The root is hidden deep 
in the bowels of India but the branches are getting more 
and more widespread in the west. It is high time that we 
start on our yoyage of discovering the incalculable, wonder- 
ful and beneficial effects of yoga. 


Yoga is a system of physical and psychical control 
which makes the practitioner aware of the identity of Atman. 
Patanjali provides us with a methodological process for 
achieving the benefits of yoga by practising the 8 steps, 


* Lecture delivered on the centenary birth anniversary of Swami 
Kuvalyadhama celebrated as 2nd Scientific Yoga day by the Ken- 
driya Vidyalaya scientific yoga health culb of the IIT Madras on 
30-8-1983. 
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commonly called the Astanga yoga. These are Yama (Cont- 
rol and discipline), Niyama (Rules, methods and principles) 
(Asana (posture) Pranayama (Breath centrol) Prathyahara 
(withdrawal of mind from external world), Dharana (Concen- 
tration) Dhyana (meditation) and Samadhi (contemplation). 
All these 8 steps are contained in Jnana yoga, Karma 
yoga, Hatha yoga and Raja yoga. Hatha yoga is the most 
practical of all the yogas. It emphasises the promotion of 
vibrant health by tapping the organism’s latent energies. It 
has a calming influence on mind. It is not merely the 
absence of sickness that is good health. A sound and dyna- 
mic body, a strength generating appearance and a power 
symbolising firmness—when all these are present together 
good health results. Yoga has now been recognised not only 
as a routine practice for general well being, but also as a 
therapeutic agent for certain diseases. 


Let us now take a birds eyeview of some of the 
modern diseases and the effect of yoga‘on them. Several 
bodily and mental disorders are caused by stress. Tension 
hovers round milllons of people like an ugly vulture ready 
to swoop down at any time and at any place. In modern 
parlance such diseases are called Psycho somatic disorders 
(psycho=mind, soma=body). These are closely interlinked 
and a disorder in one system can cause disturbances in the 
other. Depending on the susceptibility of the individual and 
the environment, we have various stress induced diseases 
namely, high blood pressure, bronchial asthma, „diabetes, 
thyrotoxicosis, gastric ulcer etc. Stress can also produce 
behavioural disorders like aggression, depression, neurosis, 
epilepsy, schizophrenia, drug addiction etc. These can be 
caused by an imbalance in hormonal secretions as well. as 
of the chemical substances produced in the brain-the neouro- 


: transmitters and a re-establishment of the balance can 
alleviate these conditions. 


( 62 j 


Hatha yoga is the science of bodily excellence. It 
brings about physical fitness by improving the vital functions. 


Some of the basic yogasanas are Padmasana and 
Vajrasana. They provide stability for other postures. Hala- 
sana (Slough like posture) enables one to stretch the body; 
it improves circulation and also stimulates the endocrine 
glands. Matsyasana (fish like posture) strengthens the ver- 
tebral column and helps expansion of the chest. Sarvanga- 
sana (ahoulder stand posture) is useful for thyrotoxicosis 
and ailments of head and neck. Bhujangasana (cobra pos- 
ture) has specific effect in women for various menstrual 
problems. Dhanurasana ( bow-like posture ) in which the 
whole body is stretched to improve breathing and the pumping 
action of the heart. Suryanamaskars stimulate the endocrine 
glands. Shalabhasana (butterfly posture) gives flexibility to 
spine, and invigorates the muscles of the eye, face, neck 
and shoulders. Trikonasana increases visual power and 
mental attentiveness. Ardha—Vakrasana corrects constipation, 
and stomach troubles. The yoga mudra is benefical for 
gastric troubles and enhances sexual potentiality. Shavasana 
(corpse like posture) brings about complete relaxation of | 
all the muscles of the body. This asana is a remarkable 
Kriya for relief of high blood pressure. It is not a single 


asana that cures a disease but it is a combination of several . 
asanas that is beneficial. 


1 


———— oe ns 


The brain is the most mysterious organ in the human 
body. The brain has billions of nerve cells and innumerable 
connections amongst them. The brain functions as a great 
nerve centre of receiving, recording and responding. The 
tiny thinking cells of the brain are the neurons and they s 
require a continuous oxygen supply. If oxygen is deprived : 
for 3 minutes they will be damaged'and if deprived for 20 
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minutes they die. Brain cells are not replacable. Regular 
loss of cells leads to premature ageing, loss of memory, 
reduction of sensual acuity, of coordination and power to 
reason. 


In this physical body there are 2 forces which are in 
constant balance with each other. One is the mind by 
| which you think. The other is the force of life by which 
$ you live and move. If there is no life or mind, you can 

imagine what will happen to the body. The physical body 
does not move on the basis of brain, heart, lungs, hands 
or feet. After all a dead man has all these. The body lives 
on life force which is not the air you breathe but it is the 
bioplasm. If there is no life force everything would disinte- 
} grate. This life force is known as prana: If there is no 

mind, you cannot see even though you have eyes. In the 
physical body a balance must be maintained between the 
two foroes. O Biase Agi 
f no 
Yoga brings about increased cardiopulmonary effi- 
ciency, relaxation of the muscles, decrease in the amount 
5 of oxygen consumed, and equal distribution of energy in 
the body and it maintains the neuro-endocrine balance, thus 
bringing about equilibrium between the body and the mind. 
Yogasanas act on the mind through the body whereas 
meditation acts on the body through the mind. 


It is well known that practising yogis seldom have 
illnesses and live a long and productive life. In this modern 
world full of trials and tribulations, it is imperative that 
yoga is practised for the achievement ofa happy and con- 
tended life. Yoga is perhaps the only answer to most of the 
‘psychosomatic illnesses of today. à 
aA tg ee es 
ore 
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For a healthy society with its members contri- 
buting their best for the development of physical, mental 
and moral values, it is important that yoga is practised. 
There is a misconception that yoga is part of Hinduism 
and it is only for the old people. Nothing can be further 
from the truth. Yoga and meditation have nothing to do 
with any religion. They can be practised by both men and 
women. Nor is it only for the old. They are as much for 
the affluent as for the poor, for the young as for the old. 


It is not only for health that people need yoga. 
Everyone is trying to express himself better, whether he be 
a painter, carpenter, businesaman, tradesman, doctor or 
lawyer. Yoga has become one of the more recognized aids 
for developing this creative intelligence. 


So learn to train your mind and body in the bene- 
fical secrets of yoga and gain an inner peace that will be 
yours for the rest of your life. Add years to your life by 
freeing yourself from the wear and tear of stress and tension 
caused by the anxious life we live in. 


Yoga has a complete message for humanity 
It has a message for the human body 
It has a message for the human mind 
It has a message for the human soul. 


dec 
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Haematological, Biochemical and 
Ventilatory Responses to the 
Practice of Yoga in Adults 


Dr. K. C. Khare* 
Dr. V. C. Sanghvi** 
Dr. D. C. Surana*** 


Abstract : 


A group of 25 healthy adults who were perfor- 
ming YOGA and age-matched controls were 
compared in this study. The examination included 
biochemical, haematological and ventilatory function 


tests. 


Slowing of pulse rate, corrective improvement in 
haematological values, significant decrease in blood 
sugar with increase in plasma protein specially albu- 
min were noted in this study. Mid expiratory flow 
rate was found to have appreciable improvement in 
majority of the patients. 


Introduction : 


YOGA is an ancient Indian cult and way of life, 
which is claimed to endow one who practises it with 
perfect physical, ‘mental and spiritual health. Yoga has 


been practised in India for more than 2000 years. The 24 

Yogic postures appear to have been devised specially to ee 
~ = z === ; Bate i 
* Reader in Medicine, M, G. M. Medical College & M. Y. group Erk 


] of Hospitals, Indore. 
** Reader in Medicine M. G. M. Medical College & M. Y. group 


j of Hospitals, Indore. 
#** Medical Specialist. District Hospital, Dhar, M. P. ( India ). 
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influence and rehabilitate the vital organs without muscle 
fatiguability. Yogic asanas have been shown to have signi- 
ficant improvement in pulmonary functions, expansion of 
chest and breath holding time. Keeping this point in view 
this study has been undertaken in this centre to assess 
clinical, biochemical, haematological and ventilatory 
responses to the practice of yoga. 


Materials and Methods : 


The present study comprised of 25 healthy adults 
performing regular yogic practices. Their age-group ranged 
from 18 to 50 years. A control group comprised of 5 
cases who were not performing yoga. 


Physical examination was done in all the cases 
which included body weight, chest measurements during 
inspiration and expiration and breath holding time. Ventilatory 
function tests were recorded by Toshniwal spirometer and 
Wright’s Peak flowmeter. The pulmonary function tests 
included tidal volume, inspiratory capacity, forced expiratory 


volume in 1 sec., maximum voluntary ventilation and 
peak expiratory flow rate. 


Haematological study comprised of complete haemo- 
gram and biochemical examination included fasting blood 
sugar, blood urea, serum cholesterol, S. G. O. T., S. G. P. 


T., X-ray and E. C. G. were done in all the cases prior to 
to the practice of yoga. 


Various yogic asanas were performed daily in the | 
morning from 6 A. M. to 7 A. M. at Geeta Bhavan Yoga . 
Centre. The Yoga exercises included :— 


1. Prayer ... 2 minutes 
2. Surya Namaskar .. 5 minutes 
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3. Sharir Sanchalan .. 6 minutes 
4. Asanas .. 20 minutes 
5. Pranayama ... 15 minutes 
6. Dhyana .. (5 minutes. 
Observation : 


In the control group, out of 5 cases, 4 were male 
and | female. In the yoga group, all the cases had been 
male sex. In both the groups, the age ranged from 16 to 


45 years. 
TABLE - I 
Physical Examination in Both Groups 
Sr. Subject Control Yoga. 
No. I II P I II P 
Mean G Mean G Value. Mean with Mean with Value 
S: Din SiD S. D. S. D. 
Febulse 78+ 75. 242 AOSmo some 75.2 + Z-0.05 
27, 4.78 9.63 6.88 
2. Weight 49.76+ 50.4 + 70.4 69.96 + 62.45 + 0.4 
3.17 3.4 + 12.3 11.06 
3. Chest 80.2 + 81.4 + 70.3 87.15 + 90.00 + 0.1 
girth 2.92% 23313 7.71 7.83 
4. Chest 3.6 4 4.2) “2034 25m 43 + £0.4 
Expan- 0.48 0.74 1.44 1.48 + 
sion 
5. Breath 44.0 + 54.0 + 70.2 54.2 + 55.02 + £04 
Holding 10.19 14.62 18.29 17.52 
Time, 


The above table shows that pulse rate was significantly 
reduced in the yoga group as compared to control group. 


(P. value 70.05 ). 
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Ventilatory Function Test in Both Groups. 
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TABLE II 


Sr. Subject Control Yoga. 

No. I II P I “7 Pa 
Mean Mean Value Mean Mean Value 
with with with with 
SSDS. SED: |S: Ds 

yo 3:03) 3.144 4+ 70.4 2.952 + 3.067 + 703 
0.421 0.453 0.602 + 6.370 

DEEEV A 2.67 =E 396.4 + 70.2 252.9 + 350.4 + 703 

3. MEFR 297.6 + 396.4 + 70.2 252.9 + 3504 + 7.005 
123.9 117.38 98.91 108.19 

4. MME- 202.6 + 277.1 + 40.1 201.2 + 2304 + ZO. 
FR 64.14 87.499 70.31 73.36 

5S. MVV 86.82 + 109.4 70.2 91.62 + 104.6 70.1 
ZIK 3155 30.93 28.93 

6. PEFR 508.4 536+ 704 492 + 514 + £0.2 
88.4 79.39 82.37 83.21 


The above table shows that maximum expiratory flow 
rate was significantly increased in yoga group as compared to 
control after 3 months of the practice of yoga. 


(P Value 70.005). Maximum expiratory flow rate also 


shows improvement in yoga group. ( ‘P’ value /_0.1). 
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TABLE III 
Hemogram Study Observations 
Sr. Subject CONTROL YOGA 
No. 
I JI I II Effective 
5 Mean Mean Effective Mean Mean > ‘p 


c.S.D. C.S.D. ‘P’ value. C.S.D. C.S.D. value. 
ISHO 13 + -13:6 +r A02 13.8 + 14.32 + :Z0.05 


1.26 0.73 0.97 1.14 
D BC.V. 42.8 + 43.0.4 204 A AS T 0S 
2.18 -4- 2.09.6 2.43 2.48 
TR. 4.524 4.72 + 703 ARA AO e Zn 
B.C. 0.55 0.30 0.33 0.29 
4. T.W. 75404 7560 + £04 73654 7640 + £0.05 
B.C. 739 1194 1782 1477 
ST ES.R.  8.84.9:0 + » LOAN S 0025 
44 1.09 6.96 2.39 


The above table shows that Hb, P. C. V., Total R. B. C. 
count and W. B. C. count had improved in yoga group whic 
is also statistically significant. 


TABLE IV 


Shows Haemogram study observation in both the groups. 


Sr. Subject I II Spå I ID ‘p 
No. Mean Mean Value Mean Mean Value 
G.S.D. ¢.S.D. `” ¢.S.D. C.S.D. 
1. Blood Sugar 63.8 + 61.6 + 70.3 61.41 £ 52.584 
3.37 7.83 ` 2.35 11.51 
2. Serum 160.8 +169.2 + £0.02 166.2 + 190.4 + 
Cholesterol 13.89 12.49 25.92 26.63 
3. Serum 5.7654 6.04 +701 © 5.76 + 6.05 
Proteins 0.28 0.28 0.48 0.52 


4. Serum 42 4 44°. |03 3.85 + 4.244 


Albumin 0.54 0.41 nt 0.34 0.35 a 
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Discus ion : 


From the foregoing observations, one can notice 
changes in biochemical, haematological and ventilatory 
function tests in normal persons performing yoga. The 
slowin y of pulse rate is quite evident and is statistically 
signifii ant. Our findings are in closed conformity with the 
studies of ANAND AND CHINNA (1961), UDUPA(1975), 
NAYYER (1975), and NAYYAR, H. S. (1981). This 
slowing of pulse rate is thought to have been brought out 
through the effect of yoga on autonomic nervous system 
(Leo, 1970) and mediated through limbic system (Anand 
et al, 1961). The slowing of pulse rate is in sharp contrast 
to muscular exercise. 


There was increase in the chest circumference in all 
the cases which range from 1 to 8 cm. Similar were the 
observations seen by UDUPA (1972; 1975 ). 


Biochemically fasting blood sugar values showed 
decrease in blood sugar levels after the practice of yoga 
which is statistically highly significant (P. Value less than 
0.005). This might be due to increased peripheral utilization 
of glucose during the practice. Similar were the observations 
by UDUPA et al (1975). 


Serum protein showed significant rise specially of its 
albumin component. This findings are similar to that of 
UDUPA et al (1972-1975). The increased anabolic activity of 
body brought about by yoga could be responsible for this. 


Haematological values e. g. Haemoglobin, packed cell 
volume, Total W.B. C. component showed remarkable 
improvement after the practice of yoga. An orderly muscular 
activity brought about by yoga may be responsible for this. 
The work done by Bhole and Karambelkar (1971) by far 


agree with the above finding except total W. B. C. count. 
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4 Ventilatory function tests especially MEFR showed 
i Significant improvement in 65% cases. There is a paucity 
of available study on these aspects of pulmonary function 


é tests. ASANA & PRANAYAMA by their variable muscular 
i contraction-effect on the diaphragm could decrease the 
anatomical dead space and thus increase the value of M. 
i EF. R. 


Maximum Mid Expiratory Flow Rate and Peak 
Expiratory Flow Rate showed improvement in their values 
but were not stastistically significant. Hence for the study 
of MEFR & P.E.F.R. study on large scale may be needed 
to assess these functions in detail. 


Thus, this study clearly shows that yoga is not a 
muscular exercise. Biochemically there is definite improve- 
ment in persons doing yoga. Haematologically these cases 
have shown significant improvement in their blood picture. 

| Ventilatory function shows beneficial effect in maximum 


expiratary flow rate. These improvements could be due to 
effect of yoga on autonomic nervous system mediated 
through the limbic system. mS} 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


May the maker of all make this journal a success. 
Blessed is the name of the Lord. May He bless the -workers 
of the Ashrama with a happy and prosperous career as 
servants of the world which is only the Lord Himself 
objectified, May He, that has created us in His infinite 
wisdom, lead us to the light that is beyond all darkness. 


=e aF i + 
In the article ‘Effect of meditations and pranayamas 


in promoting homeostasis in normal individuals’, Dr. T. 
Desiraju, an internationally recognised neuro-physiologist 


working at NIMHANS, Bangalore: has pointed out that . 


“the patterns of changes observed due to yoga practice in 
each individual were considered to: be reproducible with 
certain probability,..... :..the -patterns of- changes were 
different for each subject, even under a given yogic method” 


These observatios will have to be taken into consid- 

eration by other research workers working in this field. 
-+ + fe 

In the article, ‘Lateral dominance and preformance 
of selected yogic postures’, Dr. M. L. Gharote has concl- 
uded that the position of the hand in Padmasana; the 
position of upper leg as upper hand in Gomukhasana in 
the case of males showed relationship with lateral dominance 
while no such relationship was established in respect. of 
movements involved in Padmasana and Gomukhasana in 
males and females. j ; 
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In the article ‘A critical note on Hathapradipika’, 
Dr. Gharote has presented his observations based on the 
study of 101 Mss. and several printed editions in respect 
of number of verses, topics dealt in different editions and 
list of asanas. The article is.bound to find an important 
place amongst Various studies related with Hathapradipika 


+ ef + 


Dr. Gharote has presented the topic of Asana in 
relation to its meaning, scope, characteristics as a seat, 
kinds of seat, asana as a posture, definitional analysis of 
asana, multiplication of asanas, asanas as physical cxercises, 
and asanas in physical education currsculum in a very 


lucid manner in his article, ‘Asana : A historical and 
definitional analysis’. 


ae + ate 

The article, ‘Sandhi, Samadhi and Vyadhi--Some 

` considerations’ by Shri Mahesh Dave and Dr. M. V. Bhole 
presents a new interpretation, relating the terms, ‘Samadhi and 
Vyadhi’ appearying in P. Y.S. (1:20, 11:2, 11 45, 1: 30) 
with the term ‘Sandhi‘ found in Vedic literature. They have 
made an attempt to study Vyadhi as an antonym of 
Samadhi and not as a disease related to the physical body. 
Usually the latter meaning is given by various commenta- 
tors. They have also tried to differentiate between the 
roots ‘dha’ and ‘dhi? as ‘a process’ 


and as ʻa state’ 
respectively, 


F qF ar 
Lyubomir Lakhchev has emphasised the importance 
of asanas, pranayama and kriyas as physioprophylactic 
measures which could be practiced during rest and hiking 
in holidays by European people in the article, ‘Role and 
plaee of primary mass physioprophylaxis in improving 
the effectiveness of rest and hiking. 
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The articls has becn reprinted from the collection 
of diploma paper abstracts, holiday activities, Sofia, 1986. 


+ + + 


The articte, ‘Food and behaviour‘ by Dr. M. V. 
Rajapurkar describes 


+ + + 


May the Lord give us strength to carry on this work. 
May He ever widen the circle of our sympathisers and 
thus allow us to serve His Children to the best of our 
ability. 
a + + 


In the article, ‘Food and Behaviour’; Dr. M. V. 
Rajapurkar has tried to integrate the influence of food 
on mind as propounded in ancient Indian literature and 
the findings of the modern medical literature on the effect 
of food constituents, specially of amino acids, on neuro- 
transmitters leading to the activity of the selected areas of 
the brain, thus resulting in the modification of the beha- 
viour of the individual. He has given a number of 
references from both the systems to autheticate his conclu- 
sions. The whole article must be read carefully to under- 
stand the subject properly. 


Date : 21st July, 1989 
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Effect of Meditations and Pranayamas 
in promoting Homeostasis 
im normal individuals 


T. Destraju* 
Abstract : 


Laboratory experiments on 73 yogic practitioners 
belonging to different schools of yoga revealed 
significant psycho-physiological changes in the pro- 
cesses related to homeostatis of subjects, | 


We have been intensively investigating 31 senior 
Subjects and also 42 new entrant subjects belonging to 
different schools of yoga practice, including Transcendental 
Meditation (TM), Brahmakumaris Raja Yoga meditation 
(BK), Yoga Nidra (Bihar School of Yoga). pranayama, 
types of Bhastrika, Ujjayi, Nadisuddhi, Suryabhedana, and 
also some special individual categories of meditations, 
using the methods for recording and analysis of EEG, 
cerebral evoked potentials (somatosensory, auditory and 
cognitive), EKG, GSR, respiratory functions, finger plethy- 
smogram, oxygen. consumption, urinary HVA, MHPG, 
VMA, 5 HIAA, 17-ketosteroids, blood cortisol and lactate, 
and psychological tests to detect changes of personality 
and self—actualisation. 


The results (ref 1-6) revealed that significant 
changes occurred in the subjects during the periods of 


practice of the respective yogic procedures mentioned 


* Department of Naurophysiology, National Institute of Mental Health 
and Neuro Sciences. Bengalore -- 56-029. ; sortt 
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above, compared to pre-yogic baseline values of each 
subject. The changes of yoga sessions were further compa- 
red with the changes of control sessions without doing 
yoga (just sitting ), but otherwise similar in other respects 
to the yoga sessions. Moreover, yoga sessions ar well as 
the control non-yoga sessions of each subject were each 
repeated atleast three times, and statistical evaluation of 
significant changes occurring in each of these six sessions 
were made, to finally deduce the net effects of yoga. 
Hence, the patterns of changes observed due to yoga 
practice in each individual were considered to be reliable 
and reproducible with certain probability. lt was very 
interesting to note from such a controlled study that the 
patterns of changes were different for each subject, even 
under a given yogic method. 


In view of the large enough number of subjects so 
far studied, using a wide range of parameters of different 
“physiological systems of the body as mentioned above, the 
above stated observation of individual-related patterns of 
significant changes is of great scientific significance, as it 
indicates that yogic procedures influence processes available 
in the mechanisms of homeostasis of the subject, thereby 
¡perhaps facilitating to actualise the physiological potentia- 
‘lites or bringing them into habit or making available for 
use when required in the subject. In other words, the 
uniqueness of yogic procedures seem to lie in the scope of 
‘their impact in influencing changes harmoneously accor- 
ding to the uniqueness and plasticity of physiological 
systems of each individual, 
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Lateral Dominance and Performance of 
Selected Yogic Postures 


Dr. M. L. Gharote 
Abstract : 


The author has attempted to study scientifically 
the relationship of laterality to performance of 
Padmasana and Gomukhasana. 


Introduction : 


Several studies on laterality associated with speech 
reading, writing, behaviour problems and motor performance 
have been reported in the literature. The results of these 
studies have shown various degrees of association between 
laterality and performance, but the conclusions have not 


been clear. 


With the persisting interest of the investigator in 
the teaching of yogic exercises like Asanas (Postures), it 
was observed that certain individuals have a preference in 
using particular extremities first, while certain other indi- 
viduals tend to use opposite extremities in the same yogic 
postures. Descriptions in the traditional texts of Hathayoga 
indicate a particular lateral dominance. It was thought that 
there might be a close relationship between the use of a 
particular extremity in preference and the general lateral 
dominance of an individual. It was a general observation 
of the investigator that persons having left dominance per- 
ferred to start with left leg for sitting in a cross-legged 


EEE ese —-_ OOO 


* Paper read at the 2nd International Conference on Yoga Education 
and Research at Kaivalyadhama, Lonavla held from Ist to 4th 


January, 1988. 
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position called Padmasana (Lotus pose) contrary to the 
usual practice of using right leg first according to the des- 


cription of the traditional texts. It was considered of in- 
terest to collect data on a number of individuals and verify 
this trend. 


Purpose : 


The purpose of this investigation, therefore, was to 
study the relationship of laterality to performance of some 


selected yogic postures. 


Materials and Methods : 


Subjects : The data were collected on 142 males and 
38 females of the yoga training courses during the 
performance of Padmasana and on 70 males and 6 
females during the performance of Gomukhasana. 


Test : The laterality dominance of the subject was 
decided on the basis of Hulls Questionnaire of 
Laterality Test. ( Hull, 1936). 


Procedure : For the collection of data the subjects 
were individually called in the experimental room. 


The subject was given a questionnaire of Laterality 
Test to be filled in by him. He was then shown a 


picture of Padmasana for a period of 15 seconds and 
was asked to perform the same himself. While perfor- 
ming the Padmasana the positions of upper and lower. 
legs as well as hands were noted on the Questionnaire 
Form. Then the subject was shown the picture of 
Gomukhasana and was asked to perform it by him- 
self. Again the positions of legs and hands were 
recorded on the questionnaire. 
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Treatment of the data : 


The questions in the Laterality Questionnaire were 
tated in order of dominance as follows : 


0-Left 
5-Equal 
10-Right 


The total score obtained by administering the 
questionnaire was grouped in the eight intervals of 50 
from 0-50 to 351-400 for each subject and the frequency 
distribution was prepared. From the frequency distributions 
the first and the third quartiles were computed for males 
and females separately. Subjects having scores less than 
the first quartile were considered as having left lateral 
dominance while the subjects having scores greater than 
the third quartile were considered as having right lateral 
dominance. The remaining subjects were considered as 
having ambilaterality. 


The data thus collected were analysed using Chi- 
square test for studying the effect of laterality on the 
performance of the two asanas. 


Results : 


The results of the analysis of data are shown in 
Table I and I. 


It will be seen from Table 1: Al and B1 that in 
case of males as well as females lateral dominance and 
the position of upper leg are independent of each other 
during the performance of Padmasana, the chi-square value 
being not significant. 


Table I: A 2 shows that in males lateral dominance 
and the position of upper hand are dependent during the 
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performance of Padmasana. It means that left dominant 
persons prefer to place their left hand at the top during 
Padmasana. In females the lateral dominance and the 
position of upper hand were found to be independent 
during Padmasana (Table I : B 2) 


Table II: A 1 shows that in males during Gomu- 
khasana the position of upper leg depends upon lateral 
dominance. So also is the case of the position of upper 
hand depending upon the lateral dominance (Table II : A2) 


Table II : B 2 show that in females during Gomukha- 
sana the position of upper leg or upper hand is indepen- 
dent of lateral dominance. However, the number of sub- 
jects tested is very small and therefore the results could be 
viewed as only suggestive. cialt 


Relationship between the positions of upper ‘hand = “upper 
leg. ( Table III ) 


In Padmasana : 
In Males, 83% (90 out of 91 ) subjects haviug left t 
` ‘eg as upper leg and 69% (35 out of 51) subjects | 
“having right leg as the upper leg, had right hand as 
‘upper hand. 


In Females, 71% (i. e. 20 out of 08) SDi Havin 
left leg as upper Jeg and 54% (i.e 6 out of 11) 
subjects having right leg as the upper leg, had right 
hand as upper hand. Thus there was no relationship 
seen between the preference of upper leg and upper 
hand. ae 


a ai a . 


In Gomukhasana è: pommel 45. o? O70 
In Males, 65% (i. e 13 out of 20) subjects having ` 
left leg as up per leg an 2 2% Caca of 50) 
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subjects having right leg as upper leg had right 
hand as upper hand. 


‘In Females, 100% (i. e. 2 out of 2) subjects having 
left leg as upper leg and 75% (i.e 3 out of 4) 
subjects having right leg as upper leg had right hand 
as upper hand. 


Thus, during Padmasana and Gomukhasana, the 
positions of upper hand and upper leg do not depend 
: upon each other. 


Discussion : 


‘There is a marked Jateral preference throughout the 
population for the use of the right hand; Groden ( 1969 ) 
reports that 81% of normal ‘school children are right 
handed, and only 6% left handed. In the adult population 
the number of left-handed people may be less than that. 
However, the division of the population into, two catego- 
Ties, right or left-handed, may not represent the true state 
of affairs. Gillies et al. ( 1960) described how certain sub- 
jects who wrote with their left, nonetheless perferred to 
use the right hand for certain other actions. They suggest 
that the mixed-hander is a basic biological variant. Prob- 
lems bave arisen because of a failure to distinguish possible 
mixed from pure cases. Annet (1967) presents evidence for 
the value of recognition of this category. Groden (1969 ) 
following Annett’s' classification reports that 13% of the 
population of school children are true mixed—handers. 


It may be that left/right differences become apparent 
from the first days of life. Other writers regard lateral 
preference as developing much later. 


“There is evidence also to suggest that asymmetry in 
motor function is associated with other aspects of develop- 


mental status. 5 © 0 
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Some authors have taken an environmentalist view 
supposing that cultural factors are of great importance. 
(Falek, 1959). Other authors support a view based on 
the genetics of handedness. ( Annet 1964, 1967). 


Traditional view holds that the hemisphere which 
relates to the preferred hand is the one which predomina- 
tes in its functions. The evolutionary course has taken 
man towards asymmetry of hand perference. There are 
different degrees and complexities of laterality. 


Some authors suggest that lateral differences can be 
explained by differences in the speed of neural conduction 
between the hemisphere and the limb. One hand functions 
more effectively than the other because the speed of impul- 
ses transmitted to it by the motor nerve is ‘that much 
faster. Right handed subjects show faster conduction velo- 
city in both the right ulnar and right median nerves than 
in the left ulnar and median nerves, whereas left-handed 
subjects show a faster conduction velocity in both the left 
ulnar and median nerves than in the right ulner and 
median nerves (Cress et. al. 1963). Other results could 
support a similar interpretation. Much could be explained 
by differences in the speed of nerve conduction between 
the brain and the hand in either the sensory or the 
motor nerves. The faster performing limb would be prefe- 
tred, its functions more rapidly exercised and its perfor- 
mance more effective. It would also become more practised 
than the other as the effects of ‘the choice began to 
operate. It could be argued of course, that differential 
speed of motor nerve ‘conduction is itself a pcfiecion of 
the superior status of the hemisphere giving rise to it. 


us 


It is difficult to obtain critical evidence atl the 
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view that the differences in the performances of the hands 
reflect the relative efficiency of the motor output is less 
complicated. The view of lateral preference as relating to 
the motor output system is relatively simple hypothesis 
for which much data can be advanced in support. Most of 
the differences observed in handedness and lateral motor 
preference can be attributed to separate and distinct motor 
Output sytems on each side, which form the final route 
for the brain to control the functions of the hand. 


Conclusions : 


On the basis of the collected data the following 
conclusions could be drawn : 


l.. Both in Males and Females during Padmasana 
. the position of upper leg and lateral dominance 
are independent of each other . 


2. During Padmasana the position of upper hand 
depends upon lateral dominance. No such 
dependance was seen in Females. 


3. In Males during Gomukhasana the position of 
the upper leg as well as of upper hand depe 
nds upon lateral dominance. 


4. In Females during Gomukhasana the position 
of upper leg as well as of upper hand is inde- 
pendent of lateral dominance. 


- APPENDIX 
LATERALITY TEST QUESTIONNAIRE 


Name.........00000 000000000 065054 CO. 00 SdUN BCe areste DEX aeee 


Grade in School.........................Present Date... .s...-e0 
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This is a test to determine which side you use in 
manual activities. 


In the following questions, encircle the letter R if 
you perform the certain activity with the right hand, L if 
you perform it with the left hand, and the letter E if you 
can perform it easily with either hand. In all of these 
activities, consider your hands empty when you begin to 
perform then. 


1. With which foot do you kick a ball ? RLE 
2. When you cross your legs, which one is on 

top ? RLE 
3. When hopping on one foot, on which foot 

do you put your weight ? RLE 
4. Which hand holds a hammer while hamme- 

ring ? R DE 

Which hand uses a can opener’? RLE 
6. Which hand holds the scissors Co while 

ċutting ? RLE 


7. Which eye remains open when you sight with 
one eye though a small hole in a piece of 


paper? RLE 
8. Which hand distributes cards when dealing ` 
them ? RLE 
9. Which hand holds the handkerchief when you 
blow your nose ? RLE 
10. Which hand waves goodbye ? RLE 
1i. Which hand spins a top? — RLE 
12. Which hand strikes a match ? ' RLE 
13. Which hand winds a watch? _ RLE 
14. Which hand holds a toothbrush ? BLE 
15. Which hand takes money froma purse ? RLE ; 
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Which hand holds the knife in sharpening a 
pencil ? 

Which hand direct the thread through the 
eye of a needle ? 


Which hand holds the spoon when stirring 
in a bowl ? 


Which hand holds the comb when you comb 
your hair 7 


Which hand turns the pages in a book ? 
Which hand takes the cork from a bottle of 
ink ? 

With which hand do you write ? 

With which hand do you use an eraser on 
paper ? 

Which hand cuts with the knife when eating? 
Which hand uses a salt shaker ? 

With which hand do you bounce a rubber 
ball on the floor ? 

Which hand is on top when you applaud? 
With which hand do you draw a sketch or 
picture ? 

Which hand turns the water faucet when you 
hold no glass in either hand ? 

With which hand do you pick up a penny 
from the floor ? 


Which hand uses an eraser on the black- 
board ? 


Which hand throws a ball ? 


Which hand is at the top of the handle when 
you sweep the floor with a straight broom ? 


Which hand holdes a tennis racquet ? 


R 
R 


R 
R 
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35. Which hand is at the top of the handle when 
you rake ? RLE 


36. From which shoulder do you swing a bat? RLE 
37. Which hand is at the top end of the handle 


when you shovel ? RLE 
38. Which hand pushes the light switch on the 

wall ? RLE 
39. Which hand puts the key in the door key- = 

hole ? i RLE 
40. Which hand turns the knob in opening a 

door ? RLE 
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TABLE - I 
: Lateral dominance and the position of upper leg during 
Padmasana 


LATERAL DOMINANCE 


Left Both Right Total 
A) MALES = 
1. UPPER LEG 
Right 9(6.9)  9(6.9)  34(38.1) 52 
Left 10(12)  10(12) —70(65.9 90 
WPT 9 19 104 142 


X? = 2.64 Not Significant | 
2. UPPER HAND | 


‘Right 13(15.4) 12(15.4) 90(84.2) 115 
eee Tert 6( 3.6) 13.6) 14(19.9) 27 
Total 19 19 104 142 


U X? = 8.03 Sig. at 5% Level. 


B) FEMALES : 
1. UPPER LEG 
ER SI I9) 1 (2) 11 
Left 12.9)  90(19.) 6 (5) 27 
Total A yr T a 


X? = 5.25 Not Significant 
2. UPPER HAND 


Right 2(2.6). _18(17.8) 5(4.6) 25 
| Left 2(1.4)  9( 9.2) 2(2.4) 13 
j Total MEA TE y 7 38 


| X? = 0.50 Not Significant 
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TABLE - II 


Lateral dominance and the position of upper leg during 
Gomukhasana 


LATERAL DOMINANCE 
Left Both Right Total 


A) MALES 
1. UPPER LEG l 
Right 4 (8.6) 3 (3.8)  43(37.8) 50 


Left 8 (3.4) 2 (1.4) 10(15.1) 20 
Total 12 5 53 70 


X? = 11.48 Sig. at 1% Level 


2. UPPER HAND a 
Right 7 (10.3) 4 (4.3)  49(45.4) 60 


Left 5 (11.7) 1 (0.7) 4( 7.6) 10 
Total 12 5 53 70 


X? = 9.60 Significant at 1% Level < Da 


B) FEMALES : 
l. UPPER LEG 


Right 2(2) 2 (2) = SoA 
Left 1 (1) 1 (1) =i et ees 
Total 3 3 Sa 


DO = 01 Not Significant 


2, UPPER HAND 
f Right 3 (25 205 = 
Í Left (0.5) 105) — 
Total 3 32 Pat 18 

X? = 1.20 Not Significant. 
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Yoga Mimamsa Vol. XXVIII, No. 2. pp. 17 to 28, July 1989, 


A Critical Note on Hathapradipika* 
Dr. M. L. Gharote** 


Introduction : 


Hathapradipika is an important treatise on Hatha- 
yoga written by SvatmArama and has commanded a great 
influence not only on the practical students of Yoga but 
also has become a source of inspiration for many later 
Writers on Hathayoga as can be seen from the treatises 
like Yogacintamani, Hatharatnavali, Hathasanketacandrika 
and Hathatattva Kaumudi. Several manuscripts of it are 
deposited in the oriental libraries in the country and 
abroad. After the first printed edition of Hathapradipika 
by Tukaram Tatya of Bombay in 1893, several Indian and 
foreign editions of Hathapradipika have come out. All 
these editions are more or less the production of similar 
text with the exception of the critical edition brought out 
by the Kaivalyadhama S.M. Y.M. Samiti, Lonavla is 
1970. The efforts made for this critical edition are note- 
worthy because 101 manuscripts preserved in different 
libraries were consulted for this edition. This critical edition 
contains of 5 chapters, the last one describing the thera- 
peutical remedies of the complaints of the Yogic aspirants 
as a result of faulty practices. This last chapter is not 
found in any of the printed edition of Hathapradipika 
j; TE S 
* Paper read at the 1st International Conference on Yoga and Research 

held at Kaivalyadhama, Lonavla from 28th to 30th Dec. 1934. 


** Principal, G. S. College of Yoga and Cultural Synthesis. Kaivalya- 
dhama, Lonavla — 410 403. 
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It is to be noted that different manuscripts of 
Hathapradipika vary in their contents. Some manuscripts 
contain a few verses which are not found in other manus- 


cripts. What could be the source of the variance in these 
verses ? 


The purpose of this paper is to invite attention of 
Yoga students and scholars to a unique manuscript of 
Hathapradipika preserved in the Rajasthan Oriental Rese- 
arch Institute, Jodhpur vide No. 6756. It contains 1553 
verses divided into six chapters. It is the largest manuscript 
of Hathapradipika available so far which has not yet 
attracted the attention of the students and the scholars. 


Description of the Manuscript : 


The manuscript of the Rajasthan Oriental Research 
Institute, Jodhpur is numbered as 6756, size 17 cm. X9 cm., 
pages 171, lines 7-9 and letters 20-23. 


The colophon reads : 


“fa tt casera fara af) arana NNa fafaa 
eeaalfrarat fraraataracat Saa: efe/al<eg/aarerTaT- 
fart at saga Ranana fafaa goi Faq Woah 
ag 44 ATA ST Get ko Atel safa / at wag aA: ” 


(Iti sri sahajanatha sisyena sri Svatmaramayogindrena 
viracitayam hatapradipikayam siddhantamuktavalyam şaş- 
thopadesah iti/srirastu/sriman-maharajadhiraja sri jayasim- 
hadevajikasyajnaya likhitamidam tularamena samvat 1765 
varse caitre mase krsna pakse 10 sriramo jayati/sri ganapa- 
taye namah ) There are some faults of the scribe but the 
text is generally correct. This manuscript comprises of six 
lessons containing 1553 verses. The distribution of verses 
and contents in each chapter as compared with the 
Kaivalyadhama printed edition is shown in Table-l. 
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The topics not found discussed in the printed edition 
of Hathapradipika but available in the Jodhpur manuscript 
are presentcd in Table-2. It is to be noted that the con- f 
tents of the fifth chapter in Kaivalyadhama printed edition 


related to the therapeutical application are conspicuously 
absent in the Jodhpur manuscript. 


In Table-3 are shown number of additional verses 
devoted to different topics in the Jodhpur manuscript. 


Salient Points : 


As has been shown the special feature of the Jodh- 
pur manuscript is that it contains not only largest number 
of verses but also number of topics which are missing in 
printed edition. 


It is worth recording some new information availa- 


ble in this manuscript. 


Greatest number of āsanas described in any tradi- 
tional text is found in this manuscript. A list of āsanas 
described is presented in Table-4. Eightyseven new asanas , 
have been described out of which names of some are quite 
unfamiliar and are not found in any other text. A few of 
these asanas like, *Sivasana, Parvasana, Saptarsi āsana, 
Goraksa jafijali asana are found described by Jaiyatrama 
in his Jogapradipyaka written in Hindi. 
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TABLE - 2 


Topics from Jodhpur Mauuscript not found in the 


Kaivalyadhama printed edition of Hathapradipika 


eee a, 


1. 


Characteristics of Guru. 
Characteristics of good and bad disciple. 
Need of behaviour as prescribed by Dharma. 


Description of 87 more Asanas in addition to 13 men- 
tioned in printed edition. 


Rules of diet. 
Eulogy of Pranayama. 


Description of Kanda, Nadis, Kundalini, elaborate 
discussion on Khecari. 


Reference to Taraka Yoga, Advaita Yoga. 


Unlucky omens indicating death, Means of control of 
death. 
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TABLE-3 


Additional verses devoted to different topics in the 


Jodhpur Manuscript 


No. of 
Chapter additional TOPICS 
verses 
Chapter I 110 Need of Hathayoga, list of adepts, 
characteristics of Guru, characte- 
ristics of a bad disciple, Need of 
prescribed behaviour. 
Chapter II 58 Yama, Niyama, Description of 100 


Asanas, Rules of diet. ; 


Description of the varieties of 


Kumbhaka. 


Chapter III 74 Importance and eulogy of Pranayama 
Chapter LV 19 


Chapter V 519 Description of Kanda, Nadis, Kunda- 
lini, 10 Mudras with special elabo- 
ration on Khecari. 

Chapter VI 364 Description of Samadhi, Emphasis on 
Nadanusandhana, Advaita Yoga, 
unlucky omens 


—————_—_—————— NK 


Total number 
of additional 1144 
verses 
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Among the description of Pranayama a mention is 
made of Candrabheda Kumbhaka and Bhujafgama Kum- 
bhaka, the latter being a synomym for Sitkara Kumbhaka. 
( Kecidvadati sitkarah kecidanyahurbhujafigamah ). The 
Sitkara Kumbhaka is advocated to be practised any time 
( gacchata tisthata karyam ). This kind of advice is given 
for the practice of Ujjayi in the printed edition. 


The text is full of useful quotations and advice like 
“yah karoti ghanabhyasam tasya siddhi na duratah/’”. It 
emphasises on the fact that practice of dsanas is only a 


step on the forward march of Yogic practices. It says :- 


MAT TAT TA ATTA A ATV | 
amat oeaser mat wey facia N 


(Asanena gato janmam pranayamam na karayet / 
yogadharma paribhrasta gato janma nirarthakam //) 


H. P. I-83. 


This indicates the purpose of āsanas. Varied descrip- 
tion of the seat for the practice of āsanas is also found. 


An interesting problem that is created by the 
Jodhpur manuscript is the mention, of ‘Siddhānta Mukā- 
vali’ along with ‘Hathapradipika‘ in the colophon. What 
is the relation of Siddhānta Muktāvali with Hathapradipika? 
Has Hāthapradipikā something to do with Siddhanta ? 


According to Brihadyogi Yājñavalkya Smriti, 
Siddhanta means ‘an orthodox system of philosophy’ and 


the number of these systems is seven which are enumerated . 


as: Hiranyagarbha, Kapila, Apantaratama, Sanatkumara, 
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Brahmistha, Pasupata and Paficaratra. However, the word 
‘Siddhanta’ * refers to a work to be studied by those who 

seek self-realisation (Atmajiiana nimittam tu siddhantani > 
vicintayet // Br. Yaj. Sm., XII-35). From this point of 

view Swatmarama considers Hathapradipika as a Siddhanta 

grantha of Hathayoga. He mentions in the end of the text 

as follows : 


“Hathapradipikam srutvā siddhanta granthamuttamam / 
tyaktvabhrantimasastrani satam sadya param gatih //” 


In order to emphasize that his treatise on Hatha- 
yoga is a Siddhanta grantha, he seems to mention this 
fact in the colophon of each chapter when he says : 


“Iti Sri Sahajanatha sisyena sri Svatmarama yogin- 
drena viracitiyim hathapradipikayam siddhanta muktā- 
valyām — — — upadesah//” 


We do not find copies containing in the colophon 
the mention of “Siddhānta muktavali” except one which 
we could locate in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, Poona vide No. 222/1884--86. But the contents of 
this copy do not tally with that of Jodhpur manuscript; 
they mostly tally with the printed edition. However, in 
this copy we find some topics and verses not available in 
the printed edition but are contained in the Jodhpur 
manuscript. 


*We get similar meaning from the famous standard 
texts like siddhasiddhanta-paddhati and siddhasiddhanta- 
samgraha. Also cf. eara art a a: aiae, agfae Teter | 
agaaa mafaa sarad facta: u a. fa. 8-37. 

In kalakramagadyam (Adyar Ms. No. TR-1185 ) 
Siddhanta is differentiated from Vedanta, thus : 

farts gafn fasera Ferd aera 1” 
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The fourth chapter in this B. O. R. I. manuscript is 
incomplete. Therefore we do not know the number of 
verses contained in this chapter. Similarly we do not know 
whether this manuscript contained Vth and VIth chapters. 
Two pages containing verses from 12 to 33 are found in 
this manuscript which belong to next chapter. Ten and 
half verses of the beginning of the chapter which describe 
Kālajňāna are missing. Even out of 45 verses devoted to 
Kālajñāna in the Jodhpur manuscript, only 17 verses in 
verbatim are available in this B. O. R. I. manuscript. Fur- 
ther portion is missing. Therefore, it is not known how 
many verses were devoted to this fragmentary chapter. 


As compared to the printed edition the end in the } 
Jodhpur manuscript seems to be more appropriate than 
abrupt. 


Conclusion : 


In the light of the above discussion it may be 
suggested that the Jodhpur manuscript represents original 
text of Hathapradipika. It was also called Siddhāntamuktā- 
vali. In the later recensions much of the contents of the 
text was left out and the text was abridged. We have no 
means to ascertain whether Svātmārāma himself was 
responsible for this abridgement or some one else. The 
mention of Siddhantamuktavali continued for some time 
and later as we find in the printed editions, the name 
Siddhāntamuktāvali was dropped out. The text of Hatha- 
pradipikā seems to have passed through these three stages 
at least. But for the study of elaborate description and con- 
tents we have to turn our attention to Jodhpur Manuscript | 
only. 


@ 9 
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ASANA : A Historical and Definitional 
Analysis 


Dr. M. L. Gharote** 


Introduction : 


Asana is one of the characteristic techniques of 
Indian spiritual discipline. It is distinctly a sign of 
transcending the human consciousness. The motionless 
position of the body imitates some other condition than 
human. Man by definition is mobile, agitated, unthythmic. 
Asana is an ‘ekagrata’ on physical plane. ( Tdaaearary 
a fe fact feat wa 1) Just as an ‘ekagrata’ puts an end to 
the fluctuations of mind so also asana puts an end to the 
mobility of the body by reducing the infinitely possible 
positions to a single posture. Refusal to move in the asana 
leads to series of refusals of every kind on the path of- 
Yoga. Patanjali has also linked the practice of Asana with 
‘anantasamapatti’ which is‘ beyond mere physical perfor- 
mance. 


To-day the practice of Asanas has become almost 
synonymous with yoga. What is the place of Asana in the 
whole discipline of yoga, however, will not be clear unless 
we deal with the historical development and critical analy- 
sis of the concept of Asana along with the various approa-~ 
ches to it. The purpose of this presentation is to consider 
the theme of Asana squarely. 


* Paper read in the Seminar on Asanas on 20-4-1989 at 


Kaivalyadhama,. Lonayla. _ 
** Principal, G. S. College of Yoga and Cultural Synthesis, Kaivalya- 


dhama, Lonavla. 
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We must distinguish between Asana as a concept d 
and Asana as a technique. The conceptual understanding t 
would lead us to gain proper insight into the technique of 
Asana as well. i 
1 
l 
i 
7 


The meaning and scope of Asana 


The word ‘Asana’ has been derived from the Sans- 
krit root ‘as’ meaning ‘to sit’ ( asyate anena ). This deriva- 
tive meaning has been used to explain the term ‘physically 
as. well as metaphysically. Physically, it denotes posture - a 
Sitting posture or a seat. Metaphysically it has been inter- 
preted by several texts as ‘establishment in the original 
state’ (Svasvaripe samasannata ). 


in the texts of Nathayogins like ‘Siddhasiddhantapaddhati’, 
Jnanadipabodha, Sabadi of yogi Vicaranatha. In Jainyoga 
Asana is considered as withdrawing from Parabhava (extra- 
version ) to Svahnava ( introversion ). Acharya Haribhadra 
calls it Sukhasana. It is interesting to note that despite 
the fact that Jainayoga is full of rigorous ascetic practices, 
there are very few Asanas involving difficult bodily postures 
as we find in Hathayoga. The suggested meaning of the 
word Udasina indicates similar approach which is confir- 
med by Rajayoga-rahasyam .when it states : 


This metaphysical aspect of Asana is found expressed l 
4 
i 


‘AAJA AANA MAIRA N 


This is a typical Vedantic approach to explain Yogic termi- 
mology. 


hl i iE T 


The following Hindi song brings out the mataphysical 
meaning by the use of the pun on the word Asana. 
Wal Sl GA Ala A ATA aT Fa ATS AAT ATA Ul HU 
Oh dear, if you do not control the desire what is 
the use of performing Asana ! 
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ATT Tl AAT AAA Ix, at saat gaa faari—Tato 
After the practice of Asana if the desires linger on, 
then all efforts are in vain. 

are wife aaa wa RÀ, qa gata TArATA-RaTo 


If you control the desire and when you ‘practise 
Asana the life is successful. 


fafaa qam a a afm, al aa atig sr-AaTo 


Without controlling the various desires and instincts 
why do you torture your body. 


aa a afs aaa ata À, ST a BE a 
With the practice of Asana if you do not leave the 
desires, no nseful purpose will be served. 


qe faur fauat ¢ af, aa Aaa afg ene 

With firm detachment from the object of enjoyment 
clean the house of your mind. 

aaa afa safa facad, aaga TF BT = carat—siare T 

Asana removes miseries by contributing to the 
feeling of well-being. ; 


afg az Go amia or afg, aaa aqa faa arava 

It is not like a play of an actor, which should bé 
impressed on the mind. 

ara Har aag TA ot aft T, AAT ee 

With the grace of the Lord and Guru man becomes 
super-man if he is not affected by desires and instincts. 

In the light of the above discussion the metaphysical 
characteristics of Asana may be stated as below : | 


ataa SAT o 
sararrararfa fanaa anfensaratiis: fae 


anat afad ìa SATS BATT Ai ; å a 
aima) frac poo gai ee 


(32) 


ARAR faia AHILEATA GATT UI 

aada fafaa faasserfaataa: | 

TASH Aaa: ARAA TATA I 
N gR aT JATH I 


Physically speaking Asana has two distinct meanings. 
Firstly, it denotes the seat on which the Sādhaka sits for 
his sādhanā, Secondly, it implies different postures of the 
body used during Yoga sadhana. 


Asana as a Seat : 


Asana is an architectural expression implying a seat, 
‘a mouldiug, a type of structure. In Manasara (XXX-12, 13) 
a three storeyed building is called Asana. Rigveda uses 
different terms like ‘garta’, ‘Vandhura’ for: the seat in 
chariot (cf. tafe Ad adad garry 1 a. 2-33-11 or Aaa 
æ 1-118-1-2). The word Asan (aaa with 4q ee) 
means ‘mouth’. (Rig. 1.116.14, 5.76.6, 9.69.2). Other terms 
used by Jain writers for asana are Patta, Sthala, Sthana. 
The term *barhi’ is used in Rigveda 10. 15, 3-4, 3.42.2 for 
the seat prepared with kusa grass. (afevd, 7. 10-15-3-4; 
aeS, A. 3.42.2). 


Kinds of Seat : 


Bhagawadgita (VI-11) refers to asana as a seat 
which is covered with kusa grass, deer skin and a cotton 
garment in that order. 


- The seat is made of wood, rock, ground or sand 
which is suitably covered with deer skin, tiger skin, eleph- 
ant skin, buffallow skin, woolen cloth, kusa grass and/or 
clean cotton cloth. Significance of using different kinds of 
seat and their effects have also been mentioned in the 
yogic literature. For Example, the kriya-kanda of 
Gautamadharmasttra states as follows : 
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“Poverty on the bamboo-seat. Emergence of disease 
on rock, Abundance of sorrow on the floor. Loss of fame 
on the grass—seat.. Mental disturbance on the leaf. Accom- 
plishment of knowledge on black skin. Emancipation on 
the tiger’s skin. Wealth on the cloth-seat. Removal of 
disease on the cane-seat. Silken garment giving health. 
The woolen blanket releasing from sorrow.” 


However, in Jainyoga the seat on the ground, on 
sand or one made of wood or stone is recommended ( cf. 
Jhanarnava, 28 : 9-11 ). 


In Tantric sadhana some notable seats on which an 
advanced sadhaka may sit for meditation are Shayasana 
(corpse), Mundasana (5 skulls of different animals inclu- 
ding that of man), and Citasana (funeral pyre ). l 


Asana as a posture : 


The antiquity of asana as a posture is very great. 
The excavations of the seals at Mohenjodaro and Harappa 
bear the testimony of the practice of asana. 


In Vedas we do not get direct reference to the word 
asana or names of asanas; yet we do get indications of 
some modes of sitting. The word ‘Mitajfu’ in Rigveda 
(Rg. 7.95.4, 3.59.3) means assuming a squatting position. 
Another word ‘Abhijiiu’ ( Rg. 1.37.10, 3.39.5, 7.2.4) means 
sitting on toes with knees raised as in utkatasana. Similar 
posture is practised by Jains during meditation. The expre- 
ssion "Janu 4 acya’ (Rg. 10.15.7) in Rigveda and ‘savyarh 
janu acya’ in Satapathabrahmana ( Sat. Br. 2.4.2.2) mean 
‘with leg folded’. In the prescribed ritual for manes it is 
customary to fold left leg while for divine beings right 
leg is folded, the other knee being raised during sitting. 
These prescriptions are obligatory. Sayanabhasya on the 


nean 
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Taittiriya aranyaka has a reference to a pose similar to 
the Gomukhasana, although no specific name is given 
in the text. 


There is no mention of asana in the earliest Upani- 
shads. The first mention is found in svetasvatara upani- 
shad. 


The epics like Ramayana, Mahabharata Santiparva 
(Adhy. 237, 241. 317) and Yoga Véasistha have direct 
reference to Asana as sitting postures. Mahabharata men- 
tions 12 types of yoga out of which Desayoga and upaya- 
yoga relate to the practice of Asana as a posture. When 
itis done in a suitable place like in the forest, cave, lonely 
place it is termed as Desayoga. When one sits ina posture 
for Dhyana or meditation it is called Upayayoga. 


From the available sources regarding sadhana of 
Bhagawan Mahavira we find the mention of number of 
Asanas in which he was practising Dhyana. j 


In Aupapātika Sūtra we get a reference to a typical 
Asana in which the Sramanas were found to meditate. 
In this Asana the two knees were raised and head lowered. 


In this very text there is a discussion about Asanas 
under the analysis of Kayaklesha. 


Dasasrutaskandhasutra ( aarstaeaeaqa ) mentions 
about practising Dhyana in different Asanas. i 


Acharya Haribhadra, the great writer on Jain Yoga 
uses the word ‘Sthana’ for āsana in his Yogavimsika. The 
use of the word ‘Sthana’ for āsana seems most appropriate 
because the term ‘asana’ is used for sitting posture while 
‘Sthana’ refers to any condition of the body assumed for 
meditation. 


oo 
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In Oghaniryuktibhasya (atafaafaaatez) three types 
of Asana or Sthana have been described as : 


1. Urdhvasthana 
Nisidana sthana 
3. Sayana sthana 


Asanas in the standing position are called Urdhva- 
sthana. They have been divided into scven categories as 
follows : 


1. Sadharana 
2. Savicara 

3. Sanniruddha 
4. Vyutsarga 

5. Samapada 

6. Ekapāda 

Th 


Grdhroddina 


This shows that this practice of Asamas was syste 
matised and was in vogue at one time. However, later on 
jt was relegated to background and to-day we are at loss 
to establish it again in practice. 


Although the tradition of Jainyoga does not coin- 
cide with the Hathayogic practices we do find the influence 
of Hathayogic practices from 8th century to 12 century. 
Due cognisance seems to have been taken by later Jain 
Acharyas like Somadeva, Hemachandra, Shubhacandra etc. 


Hemachandra in his Yogasastra mentions the follow- 
ing asanas suitable for dhyana : 


Paryanka, Vira, Vajra, Abja, Bhadra, Danda, Utka- 
tika, Godohika, Kayotsarga, Uttanaka, Parsvasayi, 
Naisadhika, Lagadasayi, Dandayatika, Amrakubja. 
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Among Jains five types of asanas called Moksasanas, 
were specified which are Paryankasana, Ardha-paryanka- 
sana, Vaira, Khadga and Vira. These were the postures 
assumed by a Jain when he had attained or was on the 
way of attaining salvation (Moksa ). Paryaħñkāsana is also 
known as Padmasana or Samparyankasana. 


Buddha himself had practised Yoga under the 
guidance of Arada Kalam and Uddaka Ramaputta and he 
is shown traditionally sitting in Padmasana in every sculp- 
ture. In Buddhist Yoga various modes of sitting were 
assigned spiritual significance. Thus, we find Paryanka, 
Vajraparyanka, Lalita, Bhadra. Alidha, Pratyalidha, Natya 
and a variety of Ardhaparyanka āsanas. Vajraparyanka 
implied deep contemplation and introspection. The Ardha- 
paryanka indicated tranquillity, the Alidha valour, Pratya- 
lidha ruin and strong aversion and dancing in the Ardha- 
paryanka connoted anger and terror. In Buddhist tradition 
an earliest mention about āsana as technique occurs in the 
Buddhacarita of Ashvaghosha. 


The period of Smriti literature is very long. Some 
Smrities had been composed before 500 B. C. and some 
were written till about 1000 A.D. In one of the oldest 
and important Smrities, namely, Brihadyogiyajnavalkya 
Smriti, we get elaborate description of Asana, both as a 
seat as well as a posture. The seat is described to be 
“cailajinakusottara” which is neither too low nor too raised 
which is used for taking a posture of Padmiasana. While 


describing the posture the following . subtle points have 
been mentioned : 


a) Facing North-East and sitting erect. 
b) Pressing the chin against chest; 
c) Closing the mouth without touching the teeth 
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d) Tongue pressing against the palate; 
e) Remaining steady like a rock. 
(Br. Yaj. Sm. 1X: 186-190). 


Definitional Analysis : 


Definitional analysis of Asana may take into consi- 
deration the following points : 


a) Special feature of definition 

b) Characteristics of Asana 

c) Salient points during performance of Asana. 

For example, centre of gravity considered impor- 
tant for maintaining the posture for a longer 
duration. 

d) Purpose of Asana 

e) Suggested benefits of Asana 

f) Asana as a Yogaiga in an integrated scheme of 

Yoga. 

If we analyse the various definitions of Asana, we 
get three levels on which Asana could be considered. These 
three levels from gross to subtle are : 

a) Conditioning asanas 

b) Meditative asanas 


c) Svarupa āsana. 


a) Conditioning Asana : 
In this category we get āsana described as contribu- 
ting to the various aspects of health and fitness. For 


example : 
gataaga TATA IOAR | g T. 
( kuryāttadāsanam sthairyam ārogyam cangalagha- 


vam/ ) 
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aad Afters SaNaT SAANS 

( āsanam yogasidhyartham kayasodhanahetuna / ) 

Ragana oT. ay. g 

( Sthirasukhamasanam/ ) 

MATT FEAT | F. E. 

( 4sanena drdhata ) 
bd) Meditative Asana : 

In this type of definition the emphasis is on appro- 
priate sitting posture with particular arrangement of the 
upper and lower extremities. Thus we get — 

ade farsa fasta: MATA 1 ETAN 

(sarira vinyasa visesah āsanam/ ) 

waw gea fasta: | aafaa for 

( karacaranasamsthana visesah/ ) 

TAMARAC Ha: AAWS: aAa: 1 a, A. I-45 

( samagrivasirahskandhah samaprsthah samodarah/ ) 

aadafa: aa saaa: giaz: | a. F. I-61 

( samagrivasirahkaya unnatasyah suniscalah/ ) 

sifarataat qSsaTg...( (upavisyasane yuñjyād... ) 

anaemia gaama fraz: 1 

agen afaa ta feaearramraad_ i A. a. VI-12,13. 

(samamkayasirogrivam dharayannacalam sthirah 

sampreksya nasikagram svam disascanavalokayan | ) 
c) Syarupa Asana : 


Here asana is considered as the establishment in 
the highest stage of Yoga. 


araqtafa taeaet amaaa | fa. fa. T. 11-34. 

( asanamiti svasvariipe samasannata/ ) 

geia nafa age AAAH 1 

aed qadan aaga faaan 1 ast. IT. 1-25. 


( sukhenaiva bhavedyasmin ajasrarh brahmacintanam 
asanam tadvijaniyad anyatsukhavinasanam // ) 
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ase ANT cat AAH i 

(alekha āsana tahān visrāmaí/ 

Fras ftg 1 faai sTo 

{ niravalambo pitham/ ) 

aad fafad aa faa aa amaaa | fafafearenta—52, 
(asanam vijitarh yena jita tena jagattrayam/ ) 
E) Ad FEMSA Tal JATA) WTAE | 
( svarape yat sadakalamasanam tat sukhasanam/ ) 
Ala A AST al Far Aol Baraat AIT! 

(asa na māro to kya khali asana miaro/ ) 


From the above description it wiil be found that 
asana is a continuum of yogic process which starts with 
the physical aspect arranging upper and lower extremities 
and ends in the complete stability of the body and mind. 
In Mahabharata we get a beautiful description of this state 
of steadiness. The chief principle governing the concept 
and technique of Asana is stability with varying degrees. 
Just as the processes of Dharana, Dhyana and Samadhi 
are various degrees of the absorption of mind and virtually 
one single process, similarly we can think of the concept 
of Asana. 


The importance of the principle of stability in Asana 
has been greatly eulogised and beautifully described by 
yoga rasayana. It says as follows : 


feat eqiarad aea a att BaAele | 
aazam a fe fad feat wae 
aad feagai art wade Wad {TA | 
arrear fada fafaa aTa l 
faarnt a aaa aiana ARATA | 
adit aea fafa: ar TARTRAT, N 
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«One who can be stable in the āsana, is fit for 
undergoing Yogic practices; with unstable body one cannot 
have a stable mind. When āsana becomes stable, surely 
the mind too gains stability. The movement of Prana 
indeed slows down. The fickleness of the senses too is 
surely set at rest. Then one gets established in Yoga and 
therefore one should practise asana’’. 


Thus in nutshell we may express Asana stability of 
body and mind Yoga. 


Multiplication of Asanas 


The process of multiplication of Asanas may be 
attributed to the following factors : 


1) Change in the body position 


The same asana done in different positions of the 
body is named differently. Examp. Pascimatana (in 
sitting), Padahastasana (in standing). 


2) Left and Right side consideration 


The number of Asanas is doubled when the same 
asana is performed on left as well as on right side. 


3) Addition of prefixes to the original asana 
Rudrayamala names nine asanas like Padmasana, 
Swastikasana, Bhadrasana, Karmuka, Chakra, Yoges- 
vara, Vira, Kukkuta and Mayūra and they are further 
multiplied as Baddha and Maha resulting in 27 varieties 
(three each of the nine asanas). The prefixes like utth- 
ita, Supta give different varietics of asana. 


4) Differences in Tradition 


Traditional differences cause addition in the number 
of asanas by describing the similar technique with 


different name or the same asana following different 
technique. 
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5) Modification in the original technique 
When the original asana is simplified we get a diffe- 
rent asana. Many-a-time, it is prefixed by the word 
‘Ardha’ like Ardha—-Padmiasana, Ardha—Matsyendrasana. 
By permutation and combination different varieties 
of asana could be formed and have been formed. 
So far as multiplication of Asanas is concerned it has 
been aptly said and oft quoted that “ amfa a mafa 
araa sftastera: |” (Asanani ca tavanti yavanto Jivajantavah/) 
meaning that there could be endless multiplication of the 
asanas. This provides enough choice to the person for sele- 
ction of suitable asanas for his own practice. Multiplica- 
tion of Asanas leave greater room for the individual to 
choose the variety of asanas suited to one’s purpose. 
Comparison of No. of Asanas 
( from selected texts ) 
l. Hathapradipika it 108 Asanas 
(Jodhpur Ms.) 
2. Yogadsanamala z$ 102 Asanas 
3. Rudrayāmala 100 Asanas 
4: Hatharatnāvali st 78 Asanas 
5. Kapalakurantaka | 56 Asanas. 
Hathābhyāsapaddhati | “7 
6. Hathasanketacandrika ... 48 Asanas 
7.  Yogasiddhantacandrika 
by Narayanatirtha— 
A commentary on PYS.. 38 Asanas 
8. Gheranda Samhita 39 34 Asanas 
9. Hathayoga—Asana 3 32 Asanas 
Laksanam i 
10. Narada Purana A 30 Asanas ej 
ll. Jogapradipyakā 21 Asanas. 3 
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Asanas as Physical Exercise : 


Once the trend of multiplication of Asanas started, 
there have been the growth in the number of Asanas in 
different directions. Asanas were not only practised for 
spiritual gains but they were also used as physical exercises 
involving great deal of skill, flexibility and neuro-muscular 
cordination. One of the less known group of Asanas which 
has been described in the Kapala Kurantaka Hathabhyasa 
Paddhati as Rajyasanani meaning Asanas on rope. This 
trend further developed using asanas on the Mallakhamb 
(Wrestler’s post) and today we find several usanas being 
performed on the Mallakhamb. 


Inclusion of Asanas in the Physical Education Curriculum : 


It is our common observation that Asanas have 
become afpart of physical education programme in schools. 
However, Asanas were included in the curriculum of physi- 
cal education for the first time in 1927 by the Shri K. M. 
Munshi Committee, appointed by the then Bombay 
Government. Later in 1937 when Kuvalayananda Committee 
was appointed by the Bombay Government to prepare the 
plan for physical education in the Bombay state, the 
committee emphasized on the indigenous physical activities 
and included some Yogasanas in the curriculum. In the 
Training Institute for Physical Education established at 
Kandivli (Bombay) by the Govt. of Bombay Yogasanas 
formed a part of training programme for the teachers. In 
1956 when the National Plan for Physical Education was 
prepared, a curriculum of Yogic exercises (mostly asanas) 
was accepted along with other activities. Thus Yogasanas 
became integral part of physical education programme. In 
order to systematise Yogic training Govt. of India, Minis- 
try of Education, for the first time in 1959 introduced a 


scheme of Yogic training for the in-service physical educa- 


—— n a 
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tion teachers. Accordingly, the first Yogic ‘trainee Cour 
was organised under the direction of Swami Kuvalaya- 
nandaji at Lonavla in 1959. Swami Kuvalayanandaji had 
also earlier in 1932 organised training of Asanas to the 
secondary school teachers at the request of the Govt. of 
Uttar Pradesh. 


Principal points to be derived from the study of Asanas : 


„l. Asana as a technique is of great antiquity. Asana 
has some purpose to serve which can be varied accor- 
ding to individual considerations right from feeling of 
well-being to help ia meditation. 


2. Asanas cater to the need of individual variations, As 
many individuals as many asanas. 


3. Asanas have complementary relationship. All asanas 
contribute to stability and comfort necessary for medi- 
tative mood. 


4. Asanas derive psycho-physiological benefits. - 


5. Stability and comfort are the main BENET. of 
Asana. 


A 


6. Asana is an end as well as means. Asana as a means 
indicate different techniques. As an end it represents 
stable and comfortable meditative pose forming essen- 
tial background for the attainment of highest state of 
consciousness called Samadhi., 


7. One needs to select a single asana of choice suitable 
for oneself. f i- Ses i x 

All kinds of variations and modifications are _ possible 

and allowed to serve the basic purpose of Asana. ; 

Jae p Ah A 

1 EOE tute da Saget gs 


‘Sandhi’, ‘Samadhi’, and ‘Vyadhi’ - Some 


a 
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1.0 


1.1 


1.2 


Considerations 


Mahesh Dave* 
Dr. M. V. Bhole** 
Introduction : 

Patanjala Yoga Sutras I: 23 to I 39 were 
studied in more details while considering the possibi- 
lity of re-interpreting P. Y. S. I : 29 (Dave and 
Bhole, 1989). Twenty Eight commnetaries were 
referred during this study ( Appendix — I). It was 
observed by the authors that all the 28 commenta- 
tors on Yoga Sutras have translated the term ‘Vyadh’ 
appearing in P. Y. S. I: 30, as disease or sickness 
in the sense in which it is described and understood 
in Ayuryeda and modern medicine ( Prasad, B. N. 
1967 ). However, in the sutra I : 30 ( ‘Vyadhi-styana- 
samsaya ~ pramadalasyavirati - bhrantidarshanalabdha— 
bhamikatvanavasthitatvani cittaviksepaste’ntarayah’ ) 
itself, this term has been used as ‘Cittavikshepa’ 
(disturbance of chitta) and as an ‘Antaraya’ ( obstacle 
or hindrance ). 

It was observed that P. Y. Ss. are more concerned 
with the behaviour and states of chitta (chitta- 
vrittis and chittabhumis ) rather than the body and 


‘the mind. On the other hand Ayurveda and modern 


medicine have given more importance of the body 
and the mind for the purpose of treatment. Consi- 
deration of chita, if at all it is there, remains in the 
background. Therefore. interpretation of the term 


en ee 


* Yoga Sadhaka, Kaivalyadhama Yoga Research Institute, Lonavla, 
Dist. Pune 410 403 ( India ). 
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Lonavla, Dist. Pune 410 403 ( India). 
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‘Vyadhi’ as physical and mental illness, disease or 
sickness only appears to be ‘out of tune’ with the 
overall approach in P. Y. S. It was, therefore, 
realised that one should find out an all-embracing 
understanding of the term ‘Vyadhi’ which will be in 
line with the spirit of P. Y. Ss. 


While searching for a suitable understanding of 
the term ‘Vyadhi’, it was realised that Yoga-is one 
of the six ‘Astika-Darshanas‘ accepting Vedas as 
as the final authority. Naturally one should: expect 
to find some connections between P. Y. Ss. & Vedic 
thought and terminology. The terms ’Yoga’ and 
‘Samadhi’ were selected to find out these connections 
for the present study. After some scrutinisation of 
the literature and discussions with the scholars it 
was noticed that these terms are not foundjin Vedic 
terminology as they are. Therefore a need to find 
out direct or indirect relationship was felt by the 
authors. 


In this connection, attempts were made in the 
following directions : 

a) to find out the connecting links in Vedic termi- 
nology with reference to the terms ‘Yoga’ and 
‘Samadhi’ of P. Y. Ss. : 

b) to understand the term ‘Vyadhi’ in relation to 
Chitta, and; i 

c) to understand the relationship between Samādhi 
and Vyadhi, if at all it exists. i 


The work was carried out under the overall 
guidance and supervision of Swami Digambarji, a 
renowned personality in the field of Yoga, Spiritual 
head and Director of Research in Kaivalyadhama. 


2.1.1 
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Discussions : 

In Vedic language we find the word ‘Sandhi 
with the root ‘dhi’ (i. e. sam-+-dhi ) which invariably 
indicates union e. g. to hold, to contact or to possess 
( Apte, 1963). Two examples are given below to 
support this statement. 

a) 

.....Santatyai sandhiyate prajaya pashubhirya evam 
veda. ( Devayajana ) 

(i.e. to possess offsprings and cattle etc. ) 

b) 


......Wakpatangay dhiyate. (Rigveda, 10.189.3 ) 


( For 


(i.e. our speech should remain in contact with the 
(Savitru) principle-). 

The term Samadhi could be broken up as Sam + 

ā + dhi. In this way the root ‘dhi? is common in 
both the terms, Sandhi and Samadhi. 
. However, the term Samadhi is usually analysed 
as Sam + ā + dha (@Ħ + aT + at) ( Shabdakalpa- 
drum, 1961). Even the term Sandhi could also be 
analysed as Sam + ā + dha and thus relationship 
between these two terms becomes evident even after 
analying Samadhi as Sam -+ 4 + dha. 

Therefore, the word Sandhi could be treated as a 
synonym of the word Yoga as both mean Union, 
joining or combining ( Apte, 1963, p. 459 & 583). 

We find that the root ‘Dha’ is indicative of 
‘doing’ i. e. action or ‘Kriya’ e. g. to put, to place, 
to lay, to perform etc. while the root ‘Dhi’ is indi- 
cative of a ‘state’ or ‘happening’ e. g. to possess, 
to hold etc. ( Apte, 1963 ) 
example : 1. ‘to do an asana’ and ‘to be in a 

Asana, 
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2. ‘to perform japa or puja’ and ‘to 
be in meditation or Samadhi’ 

2.2.2 Thus, the term Samadhi, appearing in P. Y. S. 

gives us the overall understanding of an integrated 

and balanced state of the citta and it could be 
understood as a process as well as the final state. 

It is seriously felt that in Yogic language, the 
root ‘dha’ seems to resemble ‘Prayoga‘ i. e. ‘doing’ 
aspect and the root ‘dhi? seems to represent ‘Sam- 
prayoga’ i. e. ‘happening’ aspect. In this way both 
the interpretations could be accepted for the purpose 
of analysing and understanding the term ‘Samadhi’, 

However, the authors feel that understanding this 

term with the root ‘dha’ is preferable during sadhana 

and the root ‘dhi’ should be preferred to indicate 
the final out come of Sadhana. 

2.3.0 The term Vyadhi can be analysed as Vi + 4+ 
dhi and as Vi + 4-++dha in the same way as Sama- 
dhi and it indicates the chitta in contact with 
various imbalances leading to disequilibrium which 
is exactly opposit of Samadhi. 

2.3.1 All the twenty eight commentaries referred by 
the present authors described the term ‘Vyadhi’ as 
disease or sickness (i.e. Roga ) in the frame work 
of Ayurveda or modern medicine. Ayurveda consi- 
ders Vyadhi to be related with the physical body 
and not with the citta as mentioned above. 


If a limited view of Vyadhi as physical illness 
line of thinking 


id 
N 
U3 


or disease is accepted then the 
starts from the body and ultimately it may reach 
the level of the citta. If Vyādhi is looked upon as 


a disturbed condition of the chitta, then the journey R 

will start from the citta either towards the body or H 
ei 

towards the Purusha vishesha. Eventhough the jia 
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actual journey will be mutual and bi-lateral; to 
understand P. Y. S., it is better to think in terms 
of Purusha vishesha i. e. ‘{shwara’. 

Thus we can propose and presume that the 
terms Samadhi and Vyadhi sppearing in P. Y. Ss, 
are directly linked with the Vedic term ‘Sandhi 
having the root ‘dhi and they are indicating two 
different states or conditions of chitta, which are 
Opposite in nature. 

Conclusion : 
In conclusion, it could be said that : 


a) The Vedic term ’Sandhi’ can convey the overall 
meaning of the term ‘Yoga’ in the sense of 
union or joining. 

b) The term ‘Samadhi’ and ‘Vyadhi’ appearing in 
P. Y. Ss. could be linked with the Vedic term 
‘Sandhi’ as all the three terms have the common 
roots ‘dhi’ or ‘dha’. meaning union or contact. 

c) The use of the root dha’ indicates the doing 
aspect (i. e. Prayoga ) while the use of the root 
‘dhi’ indicates the final out come of the doing 
aspect (i. e. Samprayoga ). Thus both the roots 


could be used to translate, interpret and under- 
stand these terms. 


d) The terms ‘Samadhi’ and ‘Vyadhi‘ appearing 


in P. Y. S. are indicating two opposite conditions 
of the chitta. 


Chitta in contact with the balancing and inte- 
grating factors as mentioned in P, Y. S.I: 32 
to 39, and If: 1 will give rise’ to ‘Samadhi’ 
and when in contact with disturbing factors like 
Klesha and vrittis will give rise to ‘Vyadhi’. 


3.2 The above conclusions have been structuralized 
in the text figure. 
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FIGURE 


STRUCTURALISATION OF THE CONCEPT OF. ‘SANDHI', ‘SAMADHI’ ANO ‘VYAOHI' 


DEVELOPING 


BALANCING AND 
INTEGRATING 
FACTORS LIKE 
ONE POINTEDNESS 
MEDITATION etc. 


( PYS [:32-39 ) 


DISTURBING AND 
DISINTEGRATING 
FACTORS LIKE 
KLESHAS, 
VRITTIS, etc, 


(PYS 1:6, II:3) 


WITH 


WITH 


GIVES 
RISE TO 


BALANCE AND 


IMBALANCE AND 
EQUILIBRIUM 


DISEQUILIBRIUM 


SAMAHITATA 


DEVELOPS 


DEVELOPS 
INTO a 


SAMADHI 


VYADHI 


AND AND. 
RELATED STATES RELATED STATES 
i.e. 


SAM + A + OHI 


TAM ‘VIDYAD _DUKHASAMYOGAVIYOGAM _YOGASANJNITAM. 


THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE UNION WITH PAIN (DUKHA SAMYOCGA) AND 


THEIR SEPERATION (DUKHASAMYOGA VIYOGA) IS CALLED YOGA. 
(Bh.Gita VI:23 ) 
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APPENDIX-1. 


1. APR : ‘The Science of Yoga’ by Aprabuddha,-Vaidik 
Sanskrit Mala Pushpa, 14 & 15, Vol. I & II 
Shri Aprabuddh Vichar Sadhana Nagpur-p. 
123, 2nd Ed. (1988). 


2. BB : ‘Yoga Sutra of Patanjali by Bangali Baba - 
Motilal Banarasidas - p. 15, (1976). 


3, BHD : ‘Patanjal Darsanm’ by Bhojadeva-p. 14-15. 
4. BHV : ‘Bhojarritti’ 6 p. 33, 3rd Ed. ( 1932). 


5, BMA : ‘Patanjal Yoga Sastra—a study’ by Brahma 
Mitra Avasthi - Induprakashan, Delhi, p. 17, 

(1978). 
6. DHS : ‘Yoga Sutram’* by Dhundhiraj Sastri - The 
Kashi Sanskrit Series, No. 83, - Chaukhamba 
Sanskrit Sansthan, Varanasi, p. 35-36, 2nd Ed. 

(1982). 
* Six commentaries by known commentators 


are included in it : 


1. Rajamartands - by Bhojaraj. 

2. Pradipika - by Bhavaganesa 

3. Vritti — by Nagoji Bhatta 

4. Maniprabha - by Ramananda Yati 

5. Chandrika —- by Anantadeva 

6. Yoga Sudhakar - Sadasivendra Saraswati 
7. DS : (Om Smaran- Mantra Yoga Sadhana’ by 


Dayanand Saraswati Satchidanand Yoga Mission, 
Andhra Pradesh. p. 20-21, 2nd. Ed. (1982). 


8. GF : ‘The Yoga Sutra’ by George Feuerstein - Arnold a 
Heinmann (India) Pvt. Ltd., p. 50 (1978). 
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: “Yoga Darshana? by Ganganath Jha, The 


Theosophical Publishing House, Adyar, Mad- 
ras, p. 47-48, 2nd Ed. (1934). 


: The Yoga of Patanjali and the Integral Yoga 


of Sri Aurobindo’ by GML Shrivastava—Viswa 
Kala Prakasan, Delhi, P. 36 (1987). 


: Yoga Darshan’ by Harikrishnadas Goenka, - 


Gita Press, Gorekhapur, p. 37-38 (1988). 


: ‘The Science of Yoga’ by I. K. Taimni -— Thco- 


sophical Publishing House, Adyar, Madras, 
p. 70-73 (1979). 


; ‘The Yoga System of Patanjali’ by James 


Haughton Wood - The Harvard Oriental Ser- 
ies, Vol. 17, Motilal Banarasidas p. 62-63, 
(1977). 


: ‘DER YOGA’ by J. W. Hauor - W: Kohlha- 


mmer V erlag, p. 242 (1958). 


: ‘Patanjali’s Yoga Sutra’ An introduction by 


T. K. V. Deshikachar, Rupa & Co., Calcutta 
p, 16 (1987). 


: ‘Bharatiya Manasastra or Patanjal Yoga Dar- 


sana’ by K. K. Kolhatakar, Maharashtra 
Grantha Pradipavali, No. 9, Keshava B. 
Dhavale, Bombay p. 83, 2nd Ed. (1960). 


: ‘Patanjali Yoga’ by Mrs. K. N. Saraswaty- 


Kadalangudi Publications, T. Nagar, Madras, 


ip. 28 (1987). 
18. MND : 


“Yoga Sutras Patanjali? by M. N. Dvivedi, 
Sat Guru Publications, India, p. 20 (1983). 
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22. RMP : 
223. SNT 
24. -SP 
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26. TSR 
27. VGA : 
VVK: : 
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‘The Yoga of Patanjali? by M. R. Yardi- 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute. Pune, 
p. 136 (1979), 


: ‘Patanjal Yoga Sutras’ by Nalini Shukla. 


Shri Shakti Yogashrama, Nanarava Ghat, 
Kanpur, p. 53-54 (1975). 


: ‘Patanjal Yoga Sutras’ by P. V. Karambelkar, 


Kaivalyadhama, Lonavla, p. 83-84. 


‘Patanjali’s Yoga Sutras’ by Rama_ Prasad, 
Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers Ltd., New- 
Delhi, p. 52, 3rd Ed. (1982). 


HE 


Chowkhamba Sanskrit Series No. 154 &. 159, 
Chowkhamba Sanskrit Book DRAN, p. 1l, 
(1911). + aa Ba 


: ‘Freedom’? commentary on Patanjal «Yoga 


Sutras’ by Satyanand | Paramhansa + Bihar 
School of Yoga, Monghyr, p. 52, 2nd ‘Ed, 
(1979). 

‘Sankar on Yoga Sutras’, Vol. 1, Samadhi’ 
by Trevor Leggeti - Routledge & Kegan “Paul 
Ltd., p. 125-126 (1981 ). : 


: ‘Yoga Varttika of Vijnanbhiksu’ by T. S. 


‘Rukmini, Munshiram Manoharlal Pvt, Ltd., 
p. 169-172 (1981 ). 
‘Patanjal Yoga Sutra’ by- Vinayak Ganesh 
Apte (Ed. ) Anandashrama Sanskrit Grantha- 
vali No. 47, p. 33 (1932), ‘ 
‘Rajayoga’ by Vivekananda Swami, President 
Advait Ashrama, Mayavati, EOE, Himalaya 
p. 155-156- geza» ; = 
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Role and Place of Primary Mass 
Pysioprophylaxis in improving the 
effectiveness of Rest and Hiking* 


Lyubomir Lakhchev** 


Now-a-days we live in the era of scientific and 
technical revolution. The sequelae of that revolution, 
positive and negative, are already known. They have brou- 
ght serious problems before the humanity. Hypodynamia 
‘and high psycho-physical strain have given rise to grave 
deviations from the basic factors of the norms of health 
and moral stability of the individuals that had been adop- 
ted so far. They raised an alarm about the potentialities 
of man, about the adaptation and reproduction of life, 
about its protection against all deleterious effects of exter- 
mal and internal environment. 


Only man, out of all the animal world, have the 
greatest adaptation potentialities, probably — infinite ( for 
the healthy individual ). 


Nature, in the process of evolution, has stored 


immense reserves of psycho-physical energy in human 


——eeeeeaeeeeeeee ee 


* Reprinted from the collection of Diploma Paper Abstracts, 
Holiday Activities, Sofia, 1986 with the permission from the 
Director of the Post Graduate High School Research Instt. 
of Trade Union Problems, *‘G. Dimitrov’? CC of BTU, Sofia, 
Bulgaria (Scientific Director ; Dr. Dimitor Kochankoy ) by 
their letter No. 910 dt. 14-10-88. 


** Researcher, Centre of Hygiene, Clinic of Occupational Diseases. 
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organism that would be sufficient for another million of 
years of evolution but only under certain conditions. Those 
conditions are also known -the fundamental one being 
life in harmony with nature and constant aspiration for an 
inner harmony and refinement. 


Since the time of the great discoveries of cosmic 
rays (Robert Milcon, 1921 ) heavy water (deuteria ) (Uray, 
1934) till today, science and human thoughts penetrate 
even further in the secrets of space and cells; but as 
regards human being - they remain debtors. 


Man, alone, should turn his eyes to the most inner 
layer of his brain, to look for the good health and inner 
harmony within himself, guaranting him a ‘happy life so 
that he, himself, becomes aware of his internal being, the 
so called POSITIONAL PHYSIOLOGICAL SUBSTRATE* 
modelling the structural pattern of personality in a new 
man, with realized creative flight to new worlds and disco- 
veries, until reaching the complete inner harmony and 


psycho-physiological development. 


So far there is no integral and sure prescription for 
attaining that state. However, numerous are the individuals, 
teams, institutes searching for scientific means for preser- 
ving health, capacity for work and vital tone of man. That 
search is facilitated by the communications and contact 
possibilities among the peoples. 


"O a aa aM 


*Positional physiological substrate — it is with a functional 
base of reflexes and behaviour, including subcortex with 
its responding systems, guaranting normal muscular tone 
and harmonious work of brain and body of all organs 
and systems as one integral ensemble in human organism, 
bound in one complete representation of their initial 
community. See Kuvalyananda Swami and Dr. Vinekar, 


Joga therapy, Warsaw, 1971. 
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Doctrines and methods for a healthy life of some 
eastern peoples have been disseminated throughout Europe 
during the last several decades. Acupuncture and acu-pre- 
ssure, judo-massage, aerobic, etc. penetrated into everyday 
life and medical practice of Europeans. However, all those 
methods are not in conformity with the European climate, 
way: of life and psycho-physical structure of the individual. 
That is why every contemporary of ours should do. all 
possible to solve the problems of the healthy way of life 
both for himself, his family and the staff. 


A prophylactic complex of tonic exercises .(T. E.) 
is proposed in this paper that are combined with effects 
upon the whole personality, allowing the participants to 
acquire personal experience in maintaining the tone of the 
deep back muscles, where the influence of brain. is less 
felt: and their activity is almost automatic, performed with 
the slightest muscular effort. The complex is completed by 
suggestion in the state of relaxation. 


As a whole this is a prophylactic complex >for 
harmonization and setting.the body in motion with general 
tranquillization and relaxation. It consists of flowing rhyth- 
mical movements and dynamic exercises, different for each 
day of the week so as to attain a proper combination of 
cyclic and static exercises with rhythmical breathing. 


That is attained by the specially created positional 
extending models (PEM) of tonic exercises. different for 
each day of the week, integrated into complexes. The 
tonic exercises are the fundament of the complex for the 
day, being the new that: is proposed, with the attention 
focused ‘upon the antigravitational muscles.* The effect is 
mainly on the big open joints aiming at the maintenance 
and recovery of their flexibility. Gradually the deep mus- 
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cles of the vertebral column are involved ‘to enhance their. 
endurance and correct the existing deformities. 


In order to integrate the tonic exercises with breath- 
ing and physioprophylaxis out-of-doors, we formulated a 
method for tonic and respiration control with general 
relaxation’. It includes (enduring) measures with cold stimu- 
lant for the upper respiratory pathways, after barefoot- 
walks along various slopes of the “path of health” in the 
town of Bankja. The rinsing of both nostriles with hyper- 
and hypotonic solutions, prepared in advance, of sea-salt 
and water, is the first hygienic procedure of the day, follo- 
wed by breathing drills for the nasal musculature and 


neck, 


Later on, in order to intensify the volume and 
Strength of the lungs, alternative breathing is included 
with successive control of one nostril by various kinds 
of techniques of nostril breathing, as the begining of 


respiratory control. 


The following step in the prophylactic complex are 
the special breathing exercises (SBE) with conscious control 
of breathing process ( Pranayama ). 


According to Indra Devy, well known io Europe : 
“Anxiety, shyness, hot temper and lack of self--confidence 
could be overcome by controlled breathing.” 


That is why the attention is focused on breathing 
through one nostril in particular — thus better control is 
achieved, separate consecutive breathing is attained. The 
mastering of breathing through both nostrils and alveolar 
surface of lungs depends, to-a great extent, to” that. It 
represents a large interoceptive’ area," covering the bronchi, 


bronchioles, trachea, throat and nose and its extending is 
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the particular goal in the positional-extending models (PEM) 
of the tonic exercises. They are different for each day of 
the week to form the neccssary habits for controlled enre- 
gized breathing. With the cyclic breathing we are provided 
with what the yogis call “Prana? or energy, penetrating 
in all cells, where everything is in full conformity and 


coordination with the following state of inner harmony 
and psycho-physical equilibrium. 


Our experience confirms that via the breathing thro- 
ugh one nostril, the effectiveness of exhaling is enhanced 
by the participation of the pelvic diaphragm, when adher- 
ing to the necessary condition — the right angle between 
thigh and trunk. That initial body position, per se, is of 
importance for many people-—it contributes not only to 
breathing but also to the harmonious shape of their figure. 
That is covered with the complexes for Monday and Tues- 
day? as well as the rest days of the week. 


Last but not least, in parallel with the care of 
breathing mechanism, comes the motor acupressure as 
daily prophylaxis, included in the tonic exercises. The 
prophylactic complex terminates with the general relaxation 
of body and brain via hypnotherapy. Here, more attention 
is paid to reflectory behaviour.? It is associated with the 
emotional memory, where the respective experiences* are 
induced, via the following influences : elimination of the 
tendency to unreceptiveness and anger to oneself, autoaggre- 
ssion. and aggression towards other people with the reverse 
experience of sympathy and friendliness towards all people 
and oneself (‘Maitryadibhavana‘),* in consolidation of 
confidence, so necessary for everyday life. The good rela- 


a en 


* Bliminate jealousy, feel sympathy toward those whom we 
despise, and joy and delight to those whom we detest. 
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tion among the participants is stressed upon as well as on 
the calm performance of the tonic exercises, flowingly and 
rhythmically so as to attain the desired state of joy and 


health. 


Everyone participates willingly in the prophylactic 
group, wel-come with pleasure, to improve his health and 
qualities of personality with the inspiration to add life to 
his years and years to life. 


“Less food -more movements — longer life! ” is 
our motto. By it, we win the recognition of the primary 
mass physioprophylaxis in the daily life of the holiday 
makers, relying primarily to self-recovery and their own 
efforts. The leading role of mind is always followed, the 
exercises are in conformity with the ambition to stability 
and prosperity, in order to be pleased by those first steps 
in improving health with further increase of strength and 
potentialities of “I” and capacity for work. In parallel 
with the stabilization of balance and movements coordina- 
tion during the performanance of the tonic exercises, efforts 
are made to achieve an active stability of mind and body 
in. one state and the feeling of unity between “1” and 


“we, 


We are firmly convinced in the power of the tonic 
gymnastics. It is the objective of serious and comprehensive 
Studies at big health scientific centres in India, China and 
Japan. It has also been applied in the training of the 
Indian astronaut who endured excellently the specific condi- 
tions of space. 


Let us remember when we set up the landmarks of 
the future of the healthy man, the beginning of the 
primary mass physioprophylaxis- recreation has not been 
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achieved by the individual who has grasped his own health 
with both hands but that individual who finds strength in 


‘himself to lend a helping hand to others to lead ‘them 


to the path of health. 


Wejhope that the tonic gymnastics and its’ exercises 
will find, in the future, their well-deserved place in the 
holidays of each participant in the primary mass physio 
prophylaxis and their active attitude will contribute to its 


implementation in the active’ rest close to nature. 
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Food and Behaviour 
(A Review of Ancient & Modern Concepts ) 
Dr. M. V. Rijapurkar* 
Abstract : 


The effect of food on body and mind has 
been engaging our attention for sometime. A 
review of ancient Indian literature shows that 
the Indian sages have laid considerable stress to 
the effect of food on the mind. It is stated that 
subtle elements of food go to make the mind. 
On the basis of the effect of food on the mind, 
the food items are classified as Sattavic, Rajasic 
and Tamasik. It has also been specified as to 
what type of activity and behaviour is facilitated 
by a particular type of food intake. Thus great 
emphasis was put on the effect of food we take 
on mind and behaviour. Extensive references are 
found in Upanisads, B. Gita, Puranas and Yogic 


literature. 


A review of modern literature especially in 
recent times, shows that amino acids in the food 
are converted into neuro-transmitters and con- 
sequent increase in signals leading to augumented 
nerve impulses in selective areas in the brain 
where the neuro transmitters predominates, thus 
modifying behaviour pattern. This has also lead 
to the use of food in treatment of neural disor- 
ders. That type of food intake affects memory h 3 
and behaviour has also been confirmed by scien- 
tists in field experiments. These observations are 
in agreement with scriptural concept putforth by 


š 
* 
* Asstt. Director of Scientific Research, KaivalyadhamaS.M Y. M. EP 
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Indian sages and have given a great impetus to 
study the effect of food intake on brain and 
behaviour in Westeren laboratories. 


I. Introduction : 


Since times immemorial man has been concerned 
with food as a means of existence. The choice of food . 
ages back must have been instinctive. 


Lavoisier’s work at the end of the 18th century 
gave nutrition a scientific base. It helped people to 
dispel irrational beliefs, food fadism and quackery. 


The science of nutrition as understood in the west 


has made us aware of the energy needs of mamin variaus 
situations. It is also known how energy in the food is 
converted into heat and helps maintain body tempera- 
ture. The role of various food constituents as building 
blocks to various body components is also well known. 

The knowledge of deficiency of certain essential food 
items and vitamins in the production of ‘deficiency 
diseases’ and means to prevent them are also well 
documented. 


In the the West, however, the emphasis in nutrition 
all along seems to have been on the proper mainten- 
tenance of the body physique and not much attention 
has been paid to the effects of food we take on the 

: mind, on the thought process and. consequent human 
behaviour. Only, recently. this aspect seems to be receiv- 
ing the attention, of Western, Scientists. 


In the East, particularly in India, however, the 
approach to nutrition has been very different. Consi- 
derable attention has been paid to the type of food 


one takes and its effects on the body and on the mind. 
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-Food And Ancient Indian Thought : 


Ancient sages have been very conscious of the food 
intake. We find detailed description of quality and 
effects of each food item. For example, the properties 
and effects of meat derived from different sources like, 
fowl, lamb, deer etc. are described in detail. Similarly 
detailed descriptions of properties and effects of various 
food grains, vegetables, fats, milk from various sources 
like cow, goat, water buffalo, and other dietary items 
and wines are available in great detail (Charak Sam- 
hita ). 


“ara aaa seg MARRA: 1” 
1) Concept of Triguna and Food 


A more important contribution to the concept of 
nutrition by the Indian sages has been their philosophy 
of dividing all food into categories related to ‘three 
gunas’. Food ingested nourishes different aspects of the 
person and has effect not only on the body, but also 
on the mind and person’s proclivity. 


To understand the ancient coneept of food and its 
effects on the body and on the subtle element of the 
mind it is necessary to briefly review. Samkhya concept 
of Prakrti. The Samkhya philosophy believes in duali- 
stic realism. It recognizes two ultimate realities, yiz, 
‘Pnrusa’ and ‘Prakrti’, Purusas are eternal and immu- 
table prineiple of pure consciousness.. itis intelligent 
but. inactive and unchanging. Prakrti “primordial mate- 
rla]? is regarded as the ultimate cause of the world 
objects including physical things and psychic ‘products 
like the mind, intelligence and the | ego. It is) active 
and ever-changing but blind and ‘unintelligent. (Ref. 
Samkhya Karika, V. 13; Bhag. Gita, 14 115- 18). i 


E 
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It is in the presence of the Purusa that the Prakriti 
evolves the world of experience. Thus the whole course 
of the world evolution is an interplay of the two ulti- 
mate principles. 


It is believed that prakriti evolves when there is a 
disturbance of the equillibrium in which the ‘gunas’ 
were held before creation. There is a gradual differen- 
tiation and integration of three gunas and as a result 
of their combination in different proportions the various 
objects of the world originate. The three gunas are 


Sattvya, Rajas and Tamas. 


Prakrti is the ultimate cause of all world objects, 
hence of food objects also. All. objects of the world 
from the intellect down to ordinary objects are formed 
by the process of the three gunas producing pleasure, 
pain and indifference respectively. Prakriti is very subtle 
and has tremendous power which evolves and dissolves 
the world in cyclic order. 


The gunas always go together and can never be 
separated from one another. Nor can any one of them 
produce anything without the support of the other. 
The nature of them is determined by the predominant 
guna while others are there in a sub-ordinate position, 
Thus the gunas exist in everything living and non- 
living in different proportion and endow them with 
corresponding qualities. The Samkhya calls these ‘Sattva’, 
‘Rajas’ and ‘Tamas’. These constitute both ‘Prakrti- 


mulprakrti or pradhan’ and the ordinary objects of the 
world. 


When one of the gunas dominates over other it 
leads to production of objects (Virupa-parinama) and 
is the starting point of world‘s evolution. 
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Cosmic process is two fold in character. Creation 
ts the unofolding of the different order from the ori- 
ginal prakrti and destruction is the dissolution of them 
into the original prakrti. At the close of the world 
period the products return by a reverse movement into 
the preceeding stage of development and so finally into 
prakrti (gafa: agfa asad). This cycle of evolution and 
re-absorption has never had a beginning and will never 


have an and. 


Earth is composed of five elements and is the 
material cause of all these bodies. The gross human 
body is also composed of five elements. 


Inorganic, vegetable and animal kingdoms are the 
three stages in the process of development marked only 
by changes in the qualities of the constituents (dharma 
parinama) and not in the constituents themselves. Sam- 
khya recognizes sthula sarira and suksmn sarira. 


Earth is the material cause of all these bodies. The 
gross body is eomposed of five elements. Elements of 
earth predominate in the body of the man. 


Food is also product of prakrti and has its proper- 
ties and is therefore, endowed with the three gunas- 
sattva, rajas, and tamas and produces the qualities 
discussed above. Since food is needed for the existence 
of sthula sarira which in turn is the basis for the other 
sariras (S. K. 41) it follows that food which sustains 
the sthua] sarira in its finer and subtle forms is needed 
for the suksma and anta sarira (made of the mana, 
buddhi, ahamkara). Thus food in its finer forms has 
effects on the suksma sarira and being ‘trigunatmaka’ 
produces Sattyic, Rajasic and Tamasic effects depending 


k} 
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on their preponderance and consequent modifications 
of the functioning of the mind. “Whatever affects the 
body affects the mind and whatcver affects the mind 


affects the body.” (arga qsaaq AF rat aah nfa: ) 


ii) Types of Food 
The Bhagwad Gita has given a beautiful descrip- 


tion of the three kinds of food and their effects : 
aaqa aga afar ar: | 
wear: feavar: RAU Zeal ATIT: | 
atleanfaat: AT. 20.¢ 


“Foods that augment life, firmness of mind, 
strength, health, happiness and delight, and which are 
succulent, oleaginous, substantial and agreeable, are 
dear to one endowed with sattva.” 

(B. G. 17.8). 
HERS SANTA MTA Ser aalher: 
ARMIA ST FAM HTATTAT: N 
TY. 29.8 


“Food that are bitter, sour, salty, very hot, pungent, 
dry and burning, and which produce pain, sorrow and 
disease, are dear to one having rajas.” (B. G. 17.9). 

aaa waa sft dfaa + aa | 
snaa aeg alsa aafaa 1 
TY. 29.20 


_ “Food which is not properly cooked, lacking in 
essence, putrid and stale, and even ort and that which 
is unfit for sacrifice, is dear to one possessed of tamas.” 


(B. G. 17.10) 
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It is thus clear that consumption of Sattvic food 
will increase Sattava guna, eating Rajasic food will increase 
Rajas guna, and eating Tamasic food will increase Tamasic 


guna. 


iii) Transformation of Food : 
The question now naturally arises — how the effect | 
is brought about ? The following quotations throw 
some lignt on this : 
adfaaca arae taeda faasad | 
aa anan forge qata: 1 
fa. &. V-73. 


acamgaa frostifa gorfa aean: u fer. €. V-74. 


“Of the four kinds of food (i. e. that which is 
chewed, that which is sucked, that which is licked 
and that which Is drunk ), which a man takes, the 
chyle fluid is converted into three parts. The best 
part (or the finest extract of food) goes to nourish 
the linga sarira or subtle body (the seat of force ). 
The second or the middle part goes to nourish this 
gross body- composed of seven dhatus ( humours ) 
The third or the most inferior part goes out of body 
in the shape of excrement and urine” (Shiva Samhita, 
p. 61, 62 (V-53). 

Further Chandogya Upanishad states : 

aagfaa Aar fadtad dea a: cafacat atgrad | 
gia qafa at naaar torera: I 
aT. 3» 6-5-1. 


“Food when eaten becomes divided in three ways. 
Of it, that which is the grossest ingredient, that turns 
into faeces. That which is the medium constituent aN 


a 
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becomes flesh. That which isthe subtle becomes mind” 
(Chandogya Up. VI, 5.1) 


iv) Food and Mind : 
How food affects the mind is explained in various 
scriptures as follows : 
Mee Tal mafa: mafa: aaga war Af: 
safata adaa fama: 11 gT. 3. 7-26-2. 


«From purity of food follows the purity of the 
internal organ. From the purification of the internal 
organ comes unfailing memory of the infinite. After 
achievement of memory comes falling asunder of all 
the knots of thc heart.” (Ch. Up. VII, 26.2 ), 


Further references to the effect of food on mind 
‘are found in Bhavasantaranopanisad and'Pasupatabrahma- 
panisada which are as follows : 


aaqa aasa faafe:) wa. 3. 4.9. 


«(It is) through pure food alone (there is) the 
enhancement of Sattava (i.e. intellect or subtle body)” 
(Bhavas, Up. 4/9; p. 38). 

Bhavasantaranapanisad further states : 


farat aq AI UATE AMAMT I 
gedaan aed a fada n wa. 3 4.15. 


“The devotee, O King becomes devoid of taints 
through the intake of pure food. All the sense organs 
are tranquilized and Sattva is enhanced.” (Bhavas. Up. 
IV/15; p. 348). 

Pasupat Upanisad supports the above concept thus : 
qneued fra g aaa ged aaa | 
agat fades faqfadafa tar 11 


> GIRL. 3. 36: (4 l ) 
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“Let the heart be purified by abandoning the unwho- 
lesome food (for) the purification of food itself leads z 
to purification of citta.” (Pasupat. Br. Up. Uttarkands, 

36). 


: It is now interesting to see that human beinge are 
also classified into three categories according to their 
personality traits Shrimadbhagwata states how to scene 
them : 


geg aaa qatar aaa A: N 
saifa dga AAAA ATH Wt 
il S257 So 


“From virtues like self-control one should conclude 
a man to be endowed (predominantly) with sattva from 
passion etc. one should know him to be (principally) 
full of Rajas and from anger and other characteristics 
he should infer him to be full of Tamas.” (Shrimad 
Bhagwad 11 : 25; 9). 


These concepts find ample mention in Smritis, 
Puranas and several Hathayogic texts like Hatha Pradi- 
a» pika, Gheranda Samhita etc. : watt 


q 
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v) Human Experiment- 


Before closing the review of the concept of food 
on mind as advocated by the ancient sages i it is interes- 
ting to note that these philosophical concepts were 
verified by actual human experimentations ia concept 
which even to-day may be considered novel. 

Svetaketu, son of Uddalaka wanted to know: how 
the food affects the mind. To understand this pis father 
asked him to fast for fifteen da S. the sto 
duced below from Ch. Up VE vi 
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«A person, my dear, consists of sixteen parts. Do 
not eat (any food) for fifteen days, but drink as 
much water as you_ like. Since the water consists of 
prana, it will not be cut off if you drink water.” 


Svetaketu did not eat (any food ) for fifteen days. 
Then he came to his father and said ‘what, Sir, shall 
I recite ?”’ His father said “The Rik, Yajus and Samam 
verses”. He replied : “They do not occur to me, Sir.” 
He could not remember the Vedas. 


In short according to ancient scriptures food must 
not be seen simply as ‘matter’ which supplies energy 
and the molecular buiiding blocks to the body. Accor- 
ding to ancient Indian thinking, food apart from 
nutrition is intimately concerned with the person’s 
mind and his activities, his thought processes, learning 
ability, tendencies and mental make-up and should be 
chosen according to the goal one wishes to attain. 


Sages and Rishis involved in spiritual attainment 
desired the preponderance of ‘Sattva’ in them and so 
were advised ‘Sattvic food’, where as those needing 
muscular effort and activity were advised ‘Rajasic food’ 
A very rational and pragmatic advise indeed. 


III. Recent Trends in Nutrition Research : 


Almost till a decade back nutrition scientist in 
the west were concerned mostly with the role of 
nutrients as molecular building blocks of body systems. 
There were hardly any studies on diet affecting the 
brain and mind. l 


Oniy recently the effect of nutrients on brain 
function has been engaging the attention of scientists 
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in the West. In a recent article Wurtman (1982) 
reports that nutrients when taken as food or in the 
pure form can alter the chemical composition of 
structures in the brain so as to modify brain function. 


Food intake and daily rhythms : 


This interest in relationship of nutrient administration 
to brain function was kindled by a seemingly unrela- 
ted observation that there are daily rhythms in the 
plasma levels of amino acids, when people eat at the 
usual time-the concentration of amino-acids in blood 
plasma changes predictably in ways that depends on 
what food is eaten. 


; 
3 
3 
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Two Questions : 

. IDAL 
These observations pose two important questions : 
a) Do the changes have'ʻany functional significance ? 


b) Whether the concentration of circulating nutrients 
have any effect on the rate at which nutrients are 
converted into cellular constituents? 


EES ell S 


. sft a x 
Investigations into these questions has led to some signi- 
ficant observations. Studies have been undertaken to 


ya 


‘relate : 
f a) Amount of nutrient ingested to its level in blood 
plasma : 3 


b) to its level in the brain, and 


c) to its effect on nerve transmission. 
To understand these concepts better, a brief review of 
the physiological process involved will be in Order. 


A 


ü) Physiological Considerations © g 
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hydrates, Fat, Minerals and Vitamins. Amino-acids are 
important parts of proteins. The amino-acids after 
absorption get converted to Neurotransmitters (N. T.) 
which are conveyed in the blood to the brain, and 
produce varying responses. The amino-acids and 
nutrients which have received considerable attention are: 


a) Two amino acids : Tryptophan and Tyrosine. These 
are present in proteins and as 


such are present in most foods, 
and : 

b) Choline : It is a component of lecithin. 
Eggyolk, liver and soyabeans 
are rich sources of lecithin. 


Tryptophan, tyrosine and choline are precursors of 
neuro-transmitter (N. T.) substances that are released 
from a neurone or nerve cell when it fires i. e. when 
it is activated. 


iii) Steps in Synthesis 


These precursors are transformed into neurotrans- 
mitters as follows : 


a) Tryptophan- 5 Hydroxy tryptophan (Enzyme) 
SEROTONIN ( Neurotransmitter ). 

b) Tyrosine (enzyme tyrosine hydroylase) - DOPA- 
Dopamine - Norepinephrine - Epinephrine 
(N. T.) 

Note : Dopamine, Nor epinephrine and Epinephrine 

are together called Catecholamines. 

c) Lecithin - Choline COA transferase (enzyme ) - 
Acetylcholine - cholinesterase (Ch. E.) 

Thus an enzyme is always involved in the conversion 

of a precursor molecule (Tryptophan, Tyrosine, Cho- 
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dine ) to the corresponding neurotransmitters; viz. (a) 
SEROTONIN, (b) CATECHOLAMINES, (c) ACETY- 
LCHCLINE. The neuro-transmitter thus synthesized 
then conveys the nerve impulse across a synapse to 
either another neuron, a muscle cell, a secretory cell 
Or some end organs. 


The number of ‘Chemical messenger’ systems known 
to exist in the brain has expanded dramatically in 
recent years, specially with the discovery of a new 
_family of ‘neuro-peptides’. 


Considerable research work has been done in recent 
years in idendtifying various transmitters, and in 
mapping their distribution in the brain. 


iv ) Absorption and Transport of Nutrient : 


It has been shown that after absorption and 
entry into the blood stream, the enhancement of plasma 
level and availability to the brain depends on many 
factors. There is an interaction between the amounts 
of nutrient administered. For example, the amount of 
tryptophan available to the brain for conversion to 
serotonin depends not only on the amount of tryptophan 
ingested, but also on the ratio of plasma tryptophan to 
plasma levels of five other amino acids. viz., tyrosine 
phenylaianlne, leucine, isoleucine and valine. The con- 
version of tryptophan to serotonin is also influenced 
by the level of carbohydrates in the diet. It has been 
suggested that serotonergic neurons in the brain act as 
sensors of plasma tryptophan ratio, which increases 
serotonin release after a carbohydrate meal and reduces 
it after a high protein meal. David Ashley and Ander- 
son of the university of Toronto, Faculty of Medicine 
have shown that an animal chooses one food in pref- 


v) 
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rence to another by exploiting this property of the 
serotonergic neurons. 


Wurtman et al. (1983) at M. IL. T. Boston have 
shown that increased supply of nutrient increases the 
level of choline and tyrosine. However, the increase in 
their level varies with the neuron’s firing frequency 
and can lead to changes in that frequency. Choline 
and tyrosine can, therefore, amplify meurotransmission 
selectively, increasing it at some synapses but not at 
others. It has been possible to develop novel therapeu- 
tic agents, using this selectivity. 


Nutrient Transport : 


Having seen the influence of interaction of amino 
acide on absorption and the selectivity of neurons, it 
is necessary to see if other conditions have to be satis- 


fied before transpart is possible. 


Briefly before a nutrient can increase the level of 
neurotransmitter in the brain, the following conditions 
must be met : 


a) The consumption of food must significantly increase 
the plasma level of the nutrient. 


b) The nutrient precursor must pass the blood brain 
barrier. 


c) The neuronal enzyme responsible for the conversion 
should be of low affinity. 


d) The enzyme must not be susceptible to feed—back 
inhibition. 


If any of these conditions are not met the neuro- 
transmitter synthesis cannot take place. 
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There is convincing experimental proof that all 
these conditions are met in the synthesis of serotonin, 
acetylcholine and catecholamines. The large amino-acid 
molecules cross the blood brain barrier with the help of 
“carrier—-molecules’ i. e. by active transport. These condi- 
tions are also met in the case of histamine and glycine. 


Thus it is safe to assume that an increase in the 
brain level of a precursor enhances the synthesis of ihe 
corresponding neuro-transmitter product. 


vi) Release of Neuro-Transmitter 

It is now legitimate to pose a question whether an 
increase in synthesis of neurotransmitter necessarily 
leads to increased transmission across the synapse? 
There is enough experimental evidence to show that 
increased synthesis leads to increased liberation of 
neuro-transmitter substance. 


These experiments led to two conclusions : 

a) A nutrient molecule which acts as a precursor can 
not only enhance the release of the neurotrans- 
mitter, but can also amplify the effect on post 
synaptic cells. 

b) The magnitude of choline’s effect varies with the 
firing requency of the neuron on which it acts. 

It has been shown that administration of choline 
eniiance the synthesis of Acetylcholine in the brain and 
administration of tyrosine raises the synthesis of cate- 
cholamines. 

In summary these observations suggest : 

i) Giving a precursor nutrient molecule enhances the 
release of neurotransmitter and amplifies the 


neuronal signal. 
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ii) The magnitude of choline’s effect varies with the 
firing frequency of the neuron on which it acts. 


vii) Anatomical Localization of Neurotransmitter : 


Since neurotransmittes are closely related to func- 
tion it is necessary to know their selectively anatomi- 
cal localization and functional aspects of those brain 
areas. The super imposition of diverse chemically 
coded systems on neuronal circuits gives the brain an 
extra dimension of modulating and specifying activity. 
Research has shown that nutrient precursors can 
enhance or modify the chemical transmission between 
the neurons, resulting in influencing behaviour and 
may even result in mental illness. 


Selective staining techniques and radio active 
labelled molecules have provided us with a flood of 
information regarding anatomical distribution of the 
transmitters in the brain. The transmitters have been 
shown to be highly localized in discrete centres and 
pathways in the brain. The best mapped are norepine- 
phrine, dopamine and serotonin. 


Norepinephrine containing cells are concentrated in 
the brain stem in the locus coerulens' and the axons 
are projected to the hypothalamus cerebellum and the 
forebrain. The NE - system is concerned with the 
maintenance of arousal, dreaming, sleep and in regula- 
tion of mood. 


The dopaminergic neurons are concentrated in the 
mid brain (substantia nigra and ventral tegmentum). 


Their axons project to the forebrain and regulate 
emotional responses. 


Other dopamine fibres terminate in the corpus 
striatum and play a vital role in the control of complex 
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muscular movement. The degeneration of this system 
leads to disease condition know as Parkinsonism. 


Serotonin is concentrated in the ‘raphe nuclei’ in 
the brain stem and the neurons project mainly to the 
hypothalams and thalamalus and other brain regions. It 
is concerned with temparature regulation, sensory percep- 
tion and onset of sleep and mood. 


Acetylcholine has very wide ranging functions and 
affects, neuro—muscular junctions, secretory gland cells 
and several synapses in the central and autonomic 
nervous system. 


To sum up these observations : The transmission 
of an impulse requires — transmitter synthesis, storage, 
release, reaction with receptors and termination of 


transmitter action. 


Each of these steps can be enhanced or specifically 
blocked by nutrient precursors or drugs. The research 
has provided information about the action of ‘psycho- 
active drugs’ some ‘mental disorders’ and more recently 
their effect on ‘Behaviour’. 


IV Therapeutic Applications 
1) It has been shown in well controlled clinical trials 
carried out at Standford College of Medicine and Tufts, 
University School of Medicine, that patients of “tardive, 
dyskenesia” benefitted considerable by administration of 
choline. 


2) Choline is also being tried in memory disorders of 
elderly people and the results are so far satisfactory. 


Tyrosine in the diet has been found to be useful 
in the management of blood pressure and also. shock. 
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The results in trials of Parkinson’s Disease also seem 
to be promising. Tyrosine is also been tested in the_ 
treatment of depression. The evidence obtained by 
' Gelenberg at the Massachusetts General Hospital in 
Boston have proved to be very useful. The above obser- 
vations are finding confirmation from various medical 
centres and may finally prove the usefulness of ‘nutrient 
precursors’ in the management of several disorders. 

Y. Field Trials : Food and Behaviour. 

; There are several reports from Western countries 
that in recent times antisocial behaviour is very much 
on increase specially in the young. It may also be noted 
that over the same years more and more young people 

„are taking ‘Junk Food’. The problem has been both- 
ering many social Scientists and thinkers. Question 
being raised is—‘Is there an association between the 
type of diet and inereasing antisocial behaviour ? 


In a recent study by Prof. (Dr.) Stephen Schoen- 

thaler at California on Juvenile Delequents on 70 
inmates of the Security Prison in Okalahama improve- 

`` ment in diet over a period of three month period sho- 


wed reduction by 30% in offences and marked impro- 
vement in behaviour. 


Similarly a study conducted by Gwilyn Roberts at 
the Darland High School at North Wales showed that 
improvement in diet showed considerable improvement 
in memory concentration, and non verbal I. Q. Both the 
studies were scientifically planned using control groups, 
placebos, double blind trials and overseen by experts 
in the respective fields. 


One is used to the idea that intellegence is influe- 
need by cultural, social or genetic factors. It was ciffi- 
cult to believe that it is influenced by nutrition. 
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The results however, are convincing and cannot be 
brushed aside. It is felt that these researches and observa- 
tions will give a new direction to thinking and approach 
in the field of nutrition. 


SUMMARY : 

The review of literature shows that the scriptures 
gave great importance to the effect of food on mind. 
Upanishads, Bhagwad Gita, Smritis and Puranas are full 
of reference on this point. It goes a step further and 
suggests that the intake and composition should be consis- 
tent with type of activity and goal one has set himself. 
For example, if one wishes to devote to scholarly and 
spiritual pursuits then one must take ‘Sattayic? food. It 
appears that one cannot progress in the spiritual field by 
subsisting on ‘Tamasic’? food. A concept which has. been 
advanced with emphasis that it is the ‘subtle’ element in 
food which goes to make the mind. 


A review of modern literature also shows that it is 
the amino-acids in the food which affect the working of 
the brain and behaviour, by increasing the synthesis and 
releasc of the neurotransmitter and consequent increase in 
the signal leading to nerve impulse. Selective localization 
of various Neuron complexes in selective areas of the brain 
make them susceptible to modification of behaviour pattern 
like - sleep, mood, temperament etc. It has been shown 
that nutrient supplement can be successfully used in treat- 
ment of diseases and also in improving behaviour, memory 


and decreasing criminal tendencies. 


It is interesting to note that the amount of ‘neuro- 
transmitters’ involved are in the region of micro quantities, 
the electrical energy involved in a synspse is in the region 
of millivolts. In other words the quantities and energies 
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use are in the region subtle. This seems to be very much 
in agreement with scriptural concepts, advocated about 
4000 years ago by Indian Rishis. It is difficult to under- 
stand how they came to these conclusions, none the less 
they are there and are very clearly stated. 


It seems there is a strong case for nutrition to 
advocate that food not only nourishes the body but affect 
the mind and behaviour. This should, it is hoped, give a 
new direction, concept and content to nutrition research 
and has social relevance. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


May the maker of all make this journal a success. 
Blessed is the name of the Lord. May He bless the workers 
of the Ashrama with a happy and prosperous career as 
servants of the world which is only the Lord Himself 
objectified, May He that has created us in His infinite 
Wisdom, lead us to the light that is beyond all darkness. 


ae Ar qF 


In the article. ‘Effect of 10 minutes Kapalabhati on 
some physiological functions’ by Shri Gore et al. 
have reported that the heart rate and the eye movements 
increase while pulse pressure decreases during the practice 
of Kapalabhati. No significant changes are found in blood 
pressure and EEG in respect of alpha activity. 

ar ar ar 

Mr. T. K. Bera and Dr. M. V. Rajapurkar have 
presented the results of biomechanical analysis of knee 
joint flexion during the performance of Padmasana in 
their article, ‘Biomechanical analysis of Padmasana-A preli- 
minary report.’ They have observed that instructions based 
on bio-mechanical principles are helpful in maintaining a 
comfortable posture and they feel that techniques of asanas 
could be standardised on the basis of biomechanics. 


+ + + 


In the article, ‘Adhi, Vyadhi and Pranagati - Some 
reflections’, Shri Mahesh Dave and Dr. M. V. Bhole have 


(IL) 


Made an attempt to understand these terms as they appear 
in Patanjala Yoga Sutras, Ayurveda and Tantra, They 
have suggested that the term ‘Vyadhi’ appearing in P.Y.S. 
I-30 could be understood as disease of the physical body 
by the beginners of yoga, while it should be understood 
as a ‘Chitta-Vikshepa‘ by an advanced student and the 
latter should be taken as the meaning of the term ‘Vyadhi’ 
in yoga sutras. 


The article, ‘Understanding the technique and effect 
of Kapalabhati as found in books in Indian languages 
other than Sanskrit’, by Mrs. J. P. Oak et. al. have 
presented the details of the technique and the effects of 
Kapalabhati as found in various books written in Six 
Indian languages. Sanskrit books were found to give very 
limited and scriptic information in this regard. However, 
some questions raised by the authors remain unanswered 
and a need for further study becomes evident. 


+ + + 


May the Lord give us strength to carry on this work. 
May He ever widen the circle of our sympathisers and 


thus allow us to serve His Children to the best of our 
ability. 


Dated : 15 Nov. 89. 
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Effect of 10 minutes Kapalabhati on 
some Physiological Functions* 


Gore, M. M.** 
Gharote, M. L *** 
Rajapurkar, W. V.**** 

Abstract : 
Physiological functions were studied in 12 healthy 
and trained subjects before, during and after 10 
minutes Kapalabhati (KB) on 8 channel polygraph. 


Heart rate and Eye movements increased and 
finger pulse volume decreased significantly during 
KB. No significant change was found in EEG and 
Blood-pressure. An apneic condition was observed 
immediately after KB. 


Introduction : 


Kapalabhati (KB) is one of the six cleansing proce- 
sses mentioned in Hatha Yoga (5). @ KB consists of fast 
and forceful abdominal breathing which is done voluntarily 
at the rate of 120 breaths/min. KB also constitutes a part 
of Bhastrika Pranayama (8). 


@ Figures in brackets indicate Reference numbers. 


= Paper was presented in 34th Annual Conference of APPI in Dec, 
1988. < 

2 Research Officer, Scientific Research Deptt. Kaivalyadhama S. M, 
Y. M. Samiti Lonavla. j 

*** Principal, G. S. College of Yoga and Cultural Synthesis, Kaivalya- 
dhama, Lonavla. . 

*+** Asstt, Director of Research, Scientific Research Department, 
Kaivalyadhama, Lonavla. 
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The rate and depth of respiration can influence 
various circulatory and nervous functions. Previous studies 
on one minute KB (4) revealed significant changes in Heart 
Rate (HR) and Finger Pulse volume (PTG). The EEG changes 
were insignificant. It was therefore thought that studies on 
KB, performed for a longer duration may yield valuable 
information regarding EEG changes, blood pressure, PTG 
and HR. 


Review of Literature : 


Very few studies have been reported so far in res- 
pect of the effect of KB on these body functions. Wenger 
and Bagchi (1) did not find any abnormality in EEG 
during KB for 5 minutes. He has not mentioned clearly 
about alpha activity. Shrikrishna (12) has reported increased 
amplitude and activity of alpha during 5 and 15 min. KB. 
He has also reported an increase in HR during KB and 
decrease in RR immediately after KB. E. Roldan (10) did 
not observe significant change in EEG except an increase 
in power peaks of alpha during KB. Gore (4) has observed 
a Significant reduction in finger pulse volume and marginal 
reduction in Alpha percentage during 1 minute KB. 


Materials and Methods : 


Study was carried out on 12 healthy students (7 
males and 5 females ) in the age group of 23 to 35, of 
G. S. College of Yoga, Kaivalyadhama, Lonavla. They had 
been trained in KB technique and other yogic practices 
for 9 months. They used to practise KB for longer dura- 
tions upto 10 minutes and even more, under the supervi- 
sion of the first author for one month before the 
experiment. The technique of KB followed, was as descri- 


bed by Swami Kuvalayananda (8). Experiments were carried 
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out in the morning when subjects reported on empty 


stomach, 


The subject was allowed to sit in Padmasana or 


Ardhapadmasana. The rate of breathing in KB was main- 
tained around 120 breaths/min. The exhalatory stroke was 
given around and slightly below the navel region of the 
abdomen. The eyes were closed through out the experiment. 
The force of breathing was kept almost uniform by the 
subjects throughout the practice. 


Following parameters were studied before during, 


and after KB of 10 minutes duration. 8 channel polygraph 
system of Nihon Kohden was used. Polygraphic record 
was obtained before KB, at Ist, 3rd, Sth, 7th and 10th 
min. during KB and after KB upto 3 minutes. 


I 


EEG : Right and left parieto-occipital areas (P3- O1 
and P4-O2) specifically for alpha activity 
and the frontal areas (left Fp 1-F3 and Right 


Fp 2-F4) were studied by using 10-20 system 
of electrode placement. 


ECG : Lead IInd was used for the measurement of 
Heart Rate (HR) 
PTG : Finger plethysmography - Pulse volume - was 


recorded with the help of Reflection type of 
transducer attached to the terminal phalynx 


of the left index finger. 


RR : Respiratory rate was recorded with the help 
of Respiration pick up, fixed inside the domi- 


nant nostril. 
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5. EM. : Eye movements were recorded from the left 
occular muscles (3) 


6. BP : Blood pressure was measured separately from 
right arm by digital blood pressure apparatus. 


7. Subjec- Subjects were asked to write down their 
tive experiences and feelings during the experi- 
Fee- ment. They were free to express in their own 
lings : style in Hindi or English language. 


Calibration : The machine was calibrated at 50 4 V equal 
to 10 mm amplitude. This was common to 
all the parameters except Eye Movements, 
Plethysmography and Respiration rate. For 
EM 50 V was equal to 5 mm height and 
pen deflection of 2 to 3 cms was kept for 
PTG & RR. Paper speed was constant at 
25.mm per second. 


Control : Three minutes recording obtained before KB 
served as control. 


Statistical Analysis : 


Data was statistically analysed by using ANOVA 
test. Comparisons between two means were done by using 
follow up test and relationship between different physiolo- 
gical functions was found out by using product moment 
co-efficient of correlation. 


Results and Observations : 


Results are presented in Tables 1 and 2. 


1. Heart Rate (HR) : It was observed that HR increased 
significantly in the Ist and 3rd minutes of KB. It 
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. TABLE : 1 


Comparisons of Initial means with the values during Kapalabhati 


at different time intervals and Immediately after Kapalabhati 


Before At the end of At the end of At the end of At the end of At the end of Immediately 
Parameters Kapalabhati Ist min. of KB | 3rdmin. of KB | 5th min of KB_ | 7thmin.of KB | 10th min. of KB after 
(KB) Kapalabhati. 
M SD M SD | M SD M SD M SD M SD M SD. 
as - ~ | -4k = we SSE > z eo z E . T r e a = I a 
HR/min. 8 + 13 |100 + 15 G o e Op te y 92) + 15 92 + 16 Si, O 
Wo) D dE 8 121 + 7 WS db 7 1246 + 7 10 + 4 
xk Er * *e 
PTG (mm) do § 120i- 4 ll 5 ll + 4 10 4 5 13 4 8 
EM/min. M d 20) a G G 42° G 15 5) | ai) ee 10 ee 
Alpha % 67.92 + 22.93 | 55.92 + 25.37 | 55.504 23.75 | 56.33 + 24.74 26.30 | 57.084 24.54 | 62.63 + 27.72 
LPO 
oe a a2 
Alpha °% 69.58 + 23.03 | 58.42 + 24,03 | 57.174 22.46 | 58.00 + 23.45 | 52.92 + 23.98] 59.33 + 23.68 65.13 + 27.93 
RPO oa 
Systolic lis PATR | 122 Pee a g O ss S ae 3 
Bl. Pressure 
Diastolic 80 d I 80 + 9 8l + 10 
Bl. Pressure y 
| Puke s a i) cd 19 
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SL 


At the end of į At the end of At the end of Immediately after 


} | 
Ff pam, | At the end of At the end of 
| SHR l Ist min. of KB | 3rd min. of KB 
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reduced slightly in Sth minute of KB and got stabi- 
lized around 92 beats/min up to 10th min. It came to 
normal within one min. after KB. 


Respiratory Rate (RR) : i 

The rate of breathing was regulated voluntarily 
by the subjects around 120 breaths/minute during KB. 
When KB practice was stopped, RR was seen decreas- 
ing significantly by 6 to 12 breaths/min. An apneic 
condition was also seen to develop in 8. out of 12 
subjects. The duration of this apneic condition. was 
from 10 to 50 seconds in different subjects. 4 subjects 
who did not develop apnea immediately after KB, 
showed reduction in their RR by 2 to 3 breaths/min. 
Breathing came to normal pattern within 3 min. after 
KB in all the subjects. 


Finger Plethysmograph (PTG) : 


Finger pulse volume decreased as soon as KB was 
started in all the subjects except one and this reduction 
in PTG was observed throughout the practice of KB. 
The reduction in PTG was maximum and significant 
in Sth, 7th and 10th min. of KB. The reduction in PTG 
persisted even after KB, upto 3 minutes in 8 subjects 
while upto 1 min. after KB in 4 subjects. This indi- 
cates reduction in peripheral blood flow during KB. 
An analysis for co-efficient of correlation indicates 
that when HR is increasing in KB, PTG is decreasing 
and after KB, PTG is increasing while HR is coming 
to normal. 


Eye Movements (EM) : 


Eye movements inereased significantly in Ist min. of 
KB and then reduced slightly from 3rd minute upto 
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7th min. of KB. EM increased again in 10th min. of 
KB. After KB, EM decreased slightly over the initial 
value, i.e before KB. Correlation between Alpha% and 
eye movements is clear in 10th minute of KB, where 
EM are increasing and Alpha is decreasing. After KB, 
EM are decreasing and Alph % is coming to normal 
level, 


5. EEG: ALPHA % : 


Alpha activity decreased slightly during KB which 
was not statistically significant. In 3 subjects, waves 
having frequency of 6--7 cycles/sec. appeared during 
and immediately after KB. 


Frequency of alpha waves did not change at 
all. 


Amplitude decreased marginally by 5 to 7 
micro-volts-during 10th min. of KB. When RR is 


increased the amplitude is decreased. After KB, RR 
is decreasing, while alpha emplitude is increasing. 


Other waves like Delta or Theta did not 
appear during or after KB. 


6. Blood Pressure (BP) : 


Mild inerease in systolic BP by 6 to 10 mmHg and in 
Diastolic BP by 2 to 6 mmHg was observed during 
KB but it was not statistically significant. This indica- 
tes that there is no extra load on the cardiovascular 
system due to voluntary breathing in KB. 


7. Subjective feelings : 


1. Most of the subjects, inspite of their training and 
practice of KB for so many days, expressed their 
difficulty to continue co-ordination between abdominal 
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movements and exhalation. They also explained that 
their awareness was shifting from nose or fore-head 
to navel region in an attempt to achieve this co-or- 
dination and to maintain it along with proper speed 
and depth of breathing. 


2. The subjects in whom the apnea was developed 
immediately after stopping KB, have described that 
they did not feel like inhaling or exhaling for a long 
time and felt very calm and quiet after stopping KB. 


3. Most of them have experienced lightness in the body. 
some of them have expressed numbness in legs while 
still others have explained some tension in the fore- 
head during KB. 


4. No body has expressed tiredness after KB. 


Discussion : 


A mild tachycardia was observed during KB. This 
observation is in agreement with the findings of other - 
workers (1, 4, 10). Heart rate (HR) came back to normal 
within 1 minute after stopping KB. 


Significant decrease in Respiratory Rate (RR) indicates 
that KB has a quieting effect on respiratory centre. This 
inhibitory action on the respiratory centre and an apneic 
condition found in 8 subjects may be due to CO2 wash out 
from the blood. The respiratory centre becomes active again 
when PCO2 level comes back to normal. Bhole (2) and 
Joshi (7) have shown that breath holding time could be 
increased easily if practiced immediately after KB. Swami 
Kuvalayananda has described the technique of Bhastrika 
Pranayama where KB is immediately followed by one round 
of Purak, Kumbhaka and Rechaka (8). Our observations so 
far support the utility of KB in his technique of Bhastrika 
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Pranayama. These findings are also in agreement with our 
previous observations on KB by spirometry (5). 


The most interesting finding from PTG (See Fig. 1,2) 
that the peripheral blood flow decreases during KB, inspite 
of an increase in HR and BP, indicates peripheral vaso- 
constriction. This finding suggests possible re-distribution 
of criculation. However, further study is required to 
investigate such possible alteration in regional blood flow. 
It may be due to splanchnic stimulation resulting from 
abdominal strokes and therefore an increased release of 
adrenaline in circulation. H. Ricckert (9) found that finger 
pulse volume decreased but fore—-arm blood volume increa- 
sed during TM practice. However, Wenger (1) has found 
an increase in PTG during 15 min. KB. 


Hyperventilation (HV) which is close to KB but not 
identical, is known to produce abnormal EEG changes if 
prolonged for more than 5 minutes (1, 13). Kraaier V. (13) 
has found that during standard HV there was a relative 
increase in slow activity (1-7Hz). Alpha activity recorded 


' from P4 O2 area was prominently decreased. He has also 


explained that HV gives rise to a decrease in arterial 
P CO2, leading to Vaso-constriction of arteriolar channels 
and as a consequence a decrease in cerebral blood flow. 
This further leads to cerebral tissue hypoxia and CT lactic 
acidosis which affects EEG. This sort of abnormal change 
in EEG was not observed in KB of 10 minutes duration 
eventhough RR was high. The specific technique of rapid 


breathing used in KB, therefore, seems to be more physiol- 
ogical, harmless and safer. 


‘Alpha activity is an index of rest and conscious relaxa- 
tion of mind. A mild reduction in alpha activity during KB 
indicates mild mental activity. It may be due to mental efforts 
to coordinate the exhalatory phase (and force) and the inward 
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movement of the abdomen. When KB is stopped, this 
mental activity is reduced and alpha activity is restored at 
normal level again. Any mental concentration or efforts to' 
direct attention towards one object ife. concentration cani 
elicit alpha block or desynchronization. 


Movement of the eye balls is an indication of unsteady 
mind or changing focus of attention. Increased eye movem- 
ents in KB indicate efforts of individual to co-orddinate 
forceful exhalation and the inward movement of the abdomen. 
The subjects were trained in KB for more than. 6 months: 
and it was expected that their eye movements would be, 
minimum during KB. The present results indicate that they 
are yet to get proficiency or mastery over the technique of 
KB. It is felt therefore that during properly done KB by. 
highly trained subjects the eye movements would not incr- 
ease, as the sujects will be more stable and relaxed. Subje- 


ctive feelings obtained from the subjects support these obse- 
rvations. 


Conclusion : 

Within the limitations of the present study it may be” 
concluded that the practice of KB of even 10 minutes dura- 
tion does not produce any abnormal changes in the body. 
The changes in blood circulation, heart rate, respiratory rate 
and blood pressure are within the normal physiological limits.- 
The subjects did not feel tired or exhausted after KB pra- 
ctice on the contrary they felt light, calm and quiet in 
their mind irrespective of the duration of KB. This inform- , 
ation could be of interest to the yoga students and teach- 
ers who would employ the technique for different purposes. _ 
Consistency and regular practice of KB for a considerably ' 
long period would bring proficiency in the technique. The 
technique described by. Swami Kuvalayanada appears physi-“ 
ologically harmless and safer, even for longer durations. 
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Fig 2: Graphs showing changes in various paramsters 
O = Initial, 1-10 =15* to 10°? min during kB 
11 and 13=15* and 37% min after KB 
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Biomechanical Analysis of Padmasana 
(A Preliminary Report) 


T. K. Bera* 
M. V. Rajapurkar** 
Abstract 


Our main purpose, in this preliminary study, 
was to analyze some important aspects of ‘Padmasana’ 
on the basis of biomechanical principles and to see 
if the relults could be applied to teaching, preforming, 
and assessing ‘Padmasana’. A stage-wise analysis 
was done considering the biomechanical dimensions 
viz., knee flexion time, inclination of spine, disc 
pressure on L3-vertebra, moment of force and moment 
of inertia at knee joint, and the line of gravity, on 
the basis of anatomical movements in Padmasana. 
Standard procedures and methods were used to mea- 
sure these parameters. The instructions based on 
biomechanical principles applied to Padmasana were 
found suitable in maintaining a comfortable posture. 
Therefore, like other sport skills, a teacher can apply 
the knowledge of biomechanics for a better teach- 
ing method in yoga which may facilitate better 
performance in a comfortable posture. The appr- 
oach of biomechanics depends upon the scientific 
facts which may bring uniformity in teaching, 
assessment, and practice of Padmasana and may 
lead towards the standardization of its technique. 


* Research Assistant (Physical Education), Scientific Research 
Department, Kaivalyadhama S. M. Y.M. Samiti, Lonavla-410 403. 


** Asstt. Director of Scientific Research, Kaivalyadhama S. M. Y. M. 
Samiti, Lonavla-410 403. 
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Introduction 


Yogasanas are being used extensively the world over 
for the improvement of the physique and the psyche. 

Yogasana is the first step of ‘Hatha Yoga’ which 
aims at providing a discipline for self-realization. 


Yogasanas are now being taught at the secondary 
school level to the students of our country as a part of 
Government’s National Education Policy (1986). Thus, 


‘Yogasanas’ will be taught and practised throughout the 
country on a very wide scale. 


As in all other disciplines when the practices are to 
be taught and performed on an extensive scale, standardi- 
zation is essential for the purposes of teaching, performing 
and assessing the ultimate proficiency gained in the art. 


Reference to the ancient literature shows that it, 
though describing the technique of doing Asana, is silent 
on the scores of assessment and standardization of techni- 
que. 


It is, therefore, obvious that uniformity and standar- 
dization is essential in all these aspects, if Yoga has to be 
successful in its mission, when taught to our students all 
over the country. . 


We, therefore, made an attempt to see, if a method 
could be evolved to standardize the various ‘Asanas’ 
performed. 


Principles of biomechanics which are extensively 
used in the disciplines of sport (Hay, 1973; Arnold, 1975; 
Jenson, 1978; Miller, 1978; and Atwater, 1980), we thou- 
ght, could be applied to Asanas as well. 
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In the first instance we have tried to analyze some 
of the important aspects of ‘Padmasana’ in terms of 
biomechanics and to see if the results could be applied to 
teaching, performance, and assessment of Padmasana, 


Methods 


The technique of ‘Padmasana’. has been described 
in seyeral Yogic Texts such as ‘Hathapradipika’ ( Digam- 
barji et al., 1970), ‘Asanas’ ( Kuvalayananda, 1982), and 
‘Yogasanas’ ( NCERT, 1983). The technique of ‘Padma- 
sana’ taken for biomechanical analysis is as described 
recently by NCERT (1983). 


According to this technique, ‘Padmasana’ is perfor- 
med through seven stages. A  stage-wise analysis of 
‘Padmasana’ has been done in terms of biomechanical 
principles ( Fig. 1, 2,3,4,5 & 6). 


The biomechanical dimensions such as knee flexion 
time, inclination of spine, disc pressure on L3 — vertebra, 
moment of force and moment of inertia at knee joint, 
line of gravity, and ultimately the maintenance of posture 
were taken into consideration on the basis of anatomical 
movement in ‘Padmasana’. These biomechanical dimensions 
were assessed as follows : 


1. Normal knee flexion time (in Secs.) of an 
individual subject was calculated using laws of 
motion as referred to the Equations No. 3, 4, & 
5 (Gambhir et al., 1984). 


2. Inclination of spine (in Degree) was found out 
in terms of angle against a vertical line drawn 
on the wall. 
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Disc Pressure (in Newton-Meter ) on L3-Verte- 
bra was found out by applying the principle of 
lever (Wirhed, 1984). It can also be calculated 
with the help of Equation No. 6. 

Moment of Force and Inertia (in Newton-Meter) 
of knee joint were calculated by considering 
some anthropometric measurements as refered 
to the Equation’: Nos. 1 & 2 ( Wirhed, 1984). 
The weight of the lower leg was measured 
(Miller et al, 1973; Kirkendal, 1982; and 
Gambhir et al., 1984) to calculate the moment 


of inertia. 


At the final sitting posture, the direction of line 
of gravity and the placement of the centre of 
Gravity ( C. G.) were determined on the basis 
of the inclination of the spine which can be 
expressed in terms of distance (in Cm.) from 
L3-Vertebra ( Wirhed, 1984). 


Measurement of the time between actual star- 
ting of ‘Asana’ and the instance when the 
subject is uneasy as shown by opening of the 
eyes or body movement is recorded by a stop 
watch in Sec./Min. 

Instructions (such as, holding the toe ins- 
tead of ankle joint during knee flexion, Knee 
flexion on the basis of normal time, touching 
the knees to the ground, and vertical inclination 
of spine in the final posture) were based on 
the biomechanical principles. 


Initial study was done on six male volun- 
teers of age group 24-27 yrs. One representative 
sample of analysis is presented in this article. 
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Biomechanical Analysis 


A stage-wise analysis of Padmasana in terms of 
the Principles of biomechanics is given below : 


Stage - 1 


Padmasana is started in sitting posture with both 
legs extended together in forward direction. 


When the knee is stretched, the two collateral liga- 
ments are taut to prevent sideward bending of knee 
( Fig. 1). The anterior cruciate ligament prevents the for- 
ward movement in relation to thigh. Three knee extensors 
such as vastus lateralis, vastus intermedius, and vastus 
medialis are working concentrically ( Wirhed, 1984). Other 
knee extensor muscles viz., quadriceps and rectus femoris 
are maximally shortened. Hence the head of the femur 
rotates within the acetabulum along the transverse axis. 
The anterior parts of the menisci are compressed between 


the femoral condyles and the tibia (Kaplan, 1958; and 
Evans, 1977) 


In this stage, hip flexion is produced by psoas 
major and iliacus, assisted with pectineus, rectus femoris 
and }sartorius muscles ( williams et al., 1980). 


To keep the spine erect, the flexors (Longus cervicis, 
Scaleni, Sternocleidomastoid and rectus abdominis of both 
sides) and the extensors ( Spinalis thoracis, Spinalis cervi- 


cis, and Spinalis capitis) are functioning ( Williams et al., 
1980 ). 


The Centre of Gravity (C.G.) of each extended 
leg (Fig. 1) acts through the 45% of the ake s length from 
the hip ( Wirhed, 1984). 
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Fig. 1 C.G. of extended legs acting through 45 % of the 
leg’s length from the hip 


Stage — 2 

Fold the right leg in the knee and place it in ite 
left groin in such a way that the right heel is touching 
the lower part of the abdomen. ‘ 


In this stage (Fig. 2), knee flexion occurs slowly. 
It consists of the following movements : 
1. At the knee the femur rolls back on the tibia. 
This moyement takes place until the anterior 
two crossed ligaments (anterior cruciate liga- 
ments). are completely stretched. 


2. After the movement stated above, the femur is 
gliding on the same spog on the tibia. 


3. The head:of the femur rotates within the aceta- 
bulum by medial axis. 
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Fig. 2 Moment of Force and Moment of Inertia during 
acute knee flexion in transverse plane 


The knee extensors (rectus femoris, vastus lateralis, 
vastus intermedius and vastus medialis) are stretched in 
Padmasana by working eccentrically during knee flexion, 
but the antagonistic muscles i. e., knee flexors (Bicep 
femoris, Semitendinosus and Semimembranosus muscles ) i 
functioning concentrically are maximally shortened. Gene- ` 
rally it is observed that bicep-femoris helps to rotate the 
lower leg so that the foot points outward ‘but Semi- 
tendinosus and Semi-membranosus muscles help to rotate 
the lower leg inwards. The lower leg usually cannot 
rotate as much inward as it can outwards, because the 
cruciate ligaments in the knee joint ‘twist’ around each 
other during inward rotation and thereby block the move- 


ea re 
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ment. During the placement of right heel in the opposite 
groin (Fig. 2), a little inward twist is observed at the 
right knee. The functioning collateral ligaments prevent 
Side-ward bending on right knee. 


The moment of inertia (1) acts during right knee- 
flexion of Padmasana. The axis of rotation is right knee 
joint, the length of right lower leg is ‘r, and weight of 
right lower leg is ‘m. So the moment of inertia (1) of 
knee flexion can be measured (Wirhed, 1984) by the 
product of weight (m) of the leg and the square of the 
length of the lower leg (r).- 


" UTS eS a. 


i e, [=m r?.......... (Equation No. 1 ) 

The moment of force (M) is generated at the knee 
joint and differs from individual to individual. This moment 
of force (M) can be assessed ( Wirhed, 1984 ). 

M =F x d ...........( Equation No. 2) 
[ Where, F = Gravitational force, 
and d = Length of lower leg ]' 
‘ 


Similarly, the moment of inertia and the moment of 
force at the hip joint during this posture can be calculated. 


Stage- 3 
Fold the left leg in the knee and keep the heel in 
touch with the lower part of the abdomen ( Fig. 3). 


The anatomical motions and mechanical principles 
are same as per discussion in the stage-2 of the tech- 


nige of Padmasana. 


The range of knee-flexion time which can safely be 
employed in carrying the heel to the opposite groin can 
be calculated by applying the principles of laws of motion 
through the following Equations (Gambhir ef al, 1984) : 
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P = mf seseeeeee.s ( Equation No. 3) 
V=u+ft .:........ (Equation No. 4) 
S= Vt .-.. .- (Equation No. 5) 


[ Where, P = force, m = mass, u = initial velocity 
V= velocity, f = acceleration 
S = distance, and t = time ] 


Stage - 4 

Place both the hands on the respective knees, sit 
erect and close the eyes. Keep the knees in touch with 
the ground and if necessary, press them down gently by 
hands. 


In this final posture of Padmasana the C. G. of the 
body acts through the middle of the triangles (Fig. 4) 
created by different body—parts as follows : 
Fig. 3 Fig. 4 


T TAR 


Fig. 3 Resultant and Component forces acting through 
knee joints 
Fig. 4 C.G. of the total posture falls on the Centroid 


of an imaginary Pyramid 
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l.: Lefthand, right hand and distance between | 
two. knee joints. : i 
Right hand, right thigh and distance bet- 
ween right side of hip joint to right shoul- 
der joint. 
3. Left hand,-left thigh and distance between 

left side of the hip joint to left shoulder 


N 


joint. 


Finally, the resultant force of C. G. of the total 
body at this sitting posture acts through the middle of a 
pyramid (Fig. 4). This resultant force of C. G. passes 
about 15 cm in front of L3 — Vertebra ( Wirhed, 1984). In 
this posture the body is maintained in the state of balance 


because — 


1. the area of the base of support is sufficiently 
large (Fig. 4: ABCD). 

2. the C. G. falls within the area of the base of 
support ( Fig. 4). 

3. the C. G. comes lower and nearer to the 


ground. 


In Padmasana, the spine is kept erect to place least 


amount of disc pressure on the lumbar spine which is fF 
generally calculated through the Equation No. 6 or b d 
using the principle of lever ( Wirhed, 1984 ): a 


Hence, Pressing Force (P) = mg + F.......,.++ 
( Equation No. 6) 


wa 


[ Where, mg = Body weight, 
F = Contraction force surrounding the 
muscle | 
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Pressure (P) is evaluated through dividing the force 
(F) by the disc (e. g., disc pressure is due to the body 
weight acting on disc from above and the contraction force 
of the surrounding muscles). The L3—- Vertebra of an 
adult has an area of about 10 Cm?. The disc of a young 
person can withstand a stress of 800 Kg i.e., 8000 N or 
800 N/Cm? (Where, N = Newton ). The ability of the 
discs of an older person to withstand the stress is reduced 
to half of this ( Wirhed, 1984). 


Fig. 5 


Fig. 5 Laws of Parallelogram and Newtons third law of 
motion acting proportionately to -keep the spine 
erect 


Fig. 6 Principle of lever showing the cause of lower back 


= 


pain in the final posture of Padmasana 
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It is well known that Padmasana is a sitting posture 
which produces greater disc pressure (Pressure on the 
lumbar spine ) than in any standing positions ( Wirhed, 
1984 ). The direction of erect spine of this posture is the 
resultant force of a parallelogram ( Fig. 5) acting vertica- 
lly upward, whereas the counter part is passing vertically 
downward. The muscular stability of vertebral column is 
achieved by the combination of anterior and posterior 
trunk muscles. However, the total stability of vertebral 
column in erect posture of spine is maintained by the six 
kinds of ligaments that hold the bones together in Padma- 
sana, with the assistance of the trunk flexors, the abdomi- 
nal muscles, the extensors and the deep back muscles. 


Stage - 5 
Open the eyes, remove the hands from the knees 
and place them on the ground by the side of the body. 


Pressure on lumbar spine is relaxed to some extent. 
Body becomes more stable than the earlier stage (Fig. 3). 


Stage - 6 
Remove the left foot from the right thigh. 
The moment of force of left knee extension can be 
decided as per Equation No. 2. The moment of inertia 
is felt comparatively less at knee joint and the pressing 
force on lumbar spine is also released partially. The body 
becomes stable as compared to the earlier stages due to 
the increase in surface area of the base of support and 
C. G. falling within this surface area. The muscles which 
are generally stretched and contracted gradually become 
relaxed ( Fig. 2 ). 
Stage - 7 a 
x Remove the right foot from the left thigh and extend S 
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Biomechanical analysis is same as described in the 
Stage-6 ( Fig. 1). 
Results i 

The result of biomechanical measures at knee ‘joint 
before and after the instructions in. the performance of 
Padmasana are presented in the Table 1. 

TABLE 1 
Results of Biomechanical Analysis as Applied to 
Padmasana during Knee Flexion 


~~ 


— 


Biomechanical Measures at without any After Instruc- 

the Knee Joint Instruction tion based on 
Biomechanical 
Principles 


Knee Flexion Time (in Secs. ) : 
1. Right leg 


(Normal ‘Time = 2.13 Secs.) 01.59 Secs. 02.18 Secs. 
2. Left leg 

(Normal Time = 2.15 Secs. ) 02.30 Secs. 02.25 Secs. 
Moment of Force (in Nm) : ' 
1. Right Knee Flexion 12.00 Nm 15.60 Nm 
2. Left Knee Flexion 11.92 Nm 14.28 Nm 
Moment of Inertia (In Nm): 
1. Right Knee Flexion 08.10 Nm 08.10 Nm 
2. Left Knee Flexion 07.39 Nm 07.39 Nm 
Total Force of Moment (in Nm) : * +x 
1. Right Knee Flexion 03.90 Nm 07.50 Nm 
2. Left Knee Flexion 04.53*Nm 06.89**Nm 


*While holding at the ankle joint, **While holding at the toe. 


It was evident from the Table 1 that the normal 
knee flexion time of right leg was 2.13 secs. But without 
instructions, the subject was performing the flexion “of 
right knee within 1.59 secs., which was quicker than 
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the normal flexion timezthat may lead to muscle injury. 
Following instructions, the knee flexion time of right leg 


was 2.18 secs. because the normal flexion time (right 
Knee) was calculated as 2.13 secs., which is considered 
to be the safest time limit. In the case of left leg, 
the time’for knee flexion was 2.30 secs before instruc- 
tions, whereas after instructions it was 2.25 secs. Although’ 
bothythe timings 2.30 secs and 2.25 secs synchronized with’ 
the normal flexion time ( 2.15 secs ), yet the knee flexion 
time of right leg following instructions (2.18 secs) was 
more regularized with the normal flexion time ( 2.13 secs ) 
than left leg. Therefore, the biomechanical application can 
be inferred to be beneficial to regulate the knee flexion 
time within the safest limit while performing Padmasana. 


During knee flexion the subject brought the heels to 
the opposite groin. Here the moment of force was facilita- 
ted by knee flexor muscles and: the external force was 
exerted by holding legs with hand although in the reference 
(NCERT, 1983) there is no such mention that whether the 
practitioner will hold the ankle or toe. Before any instruc- 
tions, the subject performed knee flexion by holding ankle 
joint which produced less amount of force (Table 1) on 
the right knee as 12.00 Nm. On the other hand holding 
the toe, during knee flexion with the specific instructions, 
the subject could generate more amount of force ( 15.60 
Nm for right knee and 14.28 Nm for left knee) which 
facilitates the easy movement of legs during knee flexion.” A 
The resistance during knee flexion (i. e., the moment of 
inertia ) varies from individual to individual and even from 
right leg to left one. The moment of inertia observed on 
right knee and left knee were 8.10 Nm and 7.39 Nm 5 
respectively. The moment of inertia at the knee joint in 
Padmasana, performed without knowing the biomechanical 


\ 
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principles, was found to be unchanged even after the 
specific instructions i. e., the value of inertia was constant. 


Therefore, the total force of movement during knee 
flexion was very less ( Right leg = 3.90 Nm, Left leg = 
4.53 Nm) before instructions (i. e., while holding ankle 
joint ), but the higher movement force was observed (Right 
leg = 7.50 Nm, Left leg = 6.89 Nm) after specific instruc- 
tions (i. e., while holding the toe). From this result it 
was clear that during knee flexion in Padmasana the hol- 


ding of toe is more appropriate than that of ankle hold 
(Table 1). 


The result of different inclinations of spine with 
ground level in Padmasana showing the shifting of the line 
of gravity as well as disc pressure on L3-Vertebra is shown 
in Table 2. The forward inclination of spine about 85° 
angle with the ground level showed the shifting of the line 
of gravity about 24.25 Cm away from L3-Vertebra and 
created excessive disc pressure (1942.65 N/Cm?) which 
was observed prior to the specific instructions. Therefore, 
immediately after the final posture severe lower back pain 
may result. When sitting erect for Padmasana with the 
spine at 90° angle to the base it was seen that the line of 


gravity shifted to normal i. e., 15 Cm away from the L- 


Vertebra and the disc pressure generated in this posture’ 


was 850.8 N/Cm? as compared to 1942.65 N/Cm?. Thus, 
the application of biomechanical principles explains the 
feasibility of erect spine in Padmasana. It also explains 
why one can sit in this posture for a longer duration of 


time without backache. 
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Results of Biomcchanical Analysis as Applied to 
Padmasana during Inclination of Spine and 
Maintenance of Posture 


Biomechanical Without any After Instruction 
Measures Instruction based on Biomecha- 


nical Principles 


Inclination of Spine with 

ground level (in Degree) 85° 90° 

Line of Gravity away from 

L3-Vertebra (in Cm) 24.25 Cms. 15.00 Cms. 

Disc Pressure on 

1.3-Vertebra (in N/Cm?) 1942.65 N/Cm.? 850.80 N/Cm?. 

Total duration of the 

Maintenance of Posture 

cin Min./Secs. ) {1 Mins. 5 Secs. 14 Mins, 12 Secs. 

The maintenance of time in Padmasana was also 

recorded before and after the instructions which were based 
on the biomechanical principles. It was found that the 
total. duration of maintenance of the posture after the 
instructions (14 Mins. 12 Secs.) was higher than the 
posture before the instructions (11 Mins. 5 Secs.). 


Discussion 


The results of performing Padmasana on the basis 
of biomechanical principles using one representative sample 
is shown in Table 1. It shows that the normal limit, of 
knee-flexion time could be regularized with the help. of 
biomechanics to provide the safest limit of working knee 
joint because, during the flexion of right knee, the subject 
took lesser time in comparison ~ with the’ normal time 
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limit. This may lead to the muscle-or ligament injury or 
pain and ultimately may lead towards the feeling of 
discomfort. 


During knee flexion in Padmasana there were no 
such specific rules in traditional methods as to whether 
the practitioner should hold the ankle joint or the toe. 
After analysing the technique biomechanically, it was clear 
that one should hold the toe rather than ankle during 
bringing the heels to the opposite groin, because of favou- 
rable amounts of the Moment of Force and constant values 
of Moment of Inertia (Table | ). 


The inclination of spine in Padmasana shows direct 
relation with the shifting of the line of gravity (Table 2). 
The forward inclination of spine with the ground level 
causes the shiftingZof the line of gravity towards the front 
side of L3-Vertebra and ultimately generates the excessive 
disc pressure. Due to this excessive disc pressure, seyere 
lower back pain may be observed immediately after the 


final posture which may be responsible for the feeling 
of uneasiness and discomfort. As a result the purpose of 
performing Padmasana may not be served. In this case 
proper instructions led to the erect condition of the spine, 
the normal direction of the line of gravity and the normal 
disc pressure on the lumbar spine ( Table 2). 


The main purpose of Padmasana is to sit comforta- 
bly for a very long duration of time. In this study it is 
important to note that the application of biomechanical 
principles not only gives more comfort in. sitting posture 
of Padmasana, but is also beneficial to maintain the, same 
for a longer duration of time as compared to ‘the technique 
which they learnt earlier. Thus, the application of bio- 


mechanical principles help to explain the how and why of 
Padmasana on scientific basis. 


ie 
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Principles of biomechanics give a lot of information j 
about the moment of force and the degree of inertia that 
is generated in knee joint during acute flexion at transverse 
plane in an attempt to touch the heel to the opposite 
groin, which can be, generally, understood through the 
Equations 1 & 2 respectively. If the moment of inertia at 
knee joint for a practitioner is more during acute flexion 
on transverse plane, it is not wise to bring the heel 
to the opposite groin quickly. The range of knee flexion 
time can safely be employed in carrying the heel to the 
opposite groin and can be assessed through the Equations 
3,4, & 5 respectively. It will, thus, be possible to measure 
the stress in the knee joint of a healthy subject who per- 
forms the Asana fully and also in the case of persons who 
cannot perform the same properly. It is, generally, obser- 
ved that the rigid military erect posture requires more 
energy than a relaxed standing posture (Rasch et al., 1978) 
Thus, it may be wise to keep the spine erect-cum-relaxed 
in Padmasana (Fig. 4) so that the C. G. falls within the 
base of support of the individual practitioner ( Fig. 4). It 
leads to a balanced and stable position. If the C. G. falls 
outside, and/or if the spine is not erect cum relaxed then 
the person feels imbalanced and uncomfortable while doing 
Padmasana. Application of the laws of parallelogram (Fig. 
5) shows the vertical direction of the spine as trunk 
flexor and extensor muscles act equally at the hip. If the 
spine is inclined forward, the extensor muscles of the trunk 
develop extra tension in comparison with that of the flexors 
and as a result the pressure on lumber spine develops 
which can be evaluated by using the Equation No. 6. 


In this paper general biomechanical dimensions 
namely Centre of Gravity, Laws of Parallelogram, Moment 
of Inertia, Moment of Force, Muscles involved, and the 
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position and function of bones have been analysed scienti- 
fically. After analysing the posture biomechanically, it may 
be expected that the Physical Education Teachers, Yoga 
Instructors, Yoga Therapists and Sports Coaches will get 
some feed back during teaching. Simultaneously, the 
practitioners of yoga may also develop the awareness of 
those biomechanical principles while performing yogic 
practices. The research workers of allied Yoga Sciences 
may get inspiration to undertake research projects in this 
new analytical approach of biomechanics in Yoga. This 
may bring an uniformity in postures, mastery over the 
styles, teaching and fevaluation of Asanas wherever they 
are taught and practised. The emergent standardized tech- 
niques, it is believed, may improve the maintenance and 
experiential aspects of Asanas. Further studies on other 
joints and corresponding muscles involved are in progress, 
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Adhi, Vyadhi and Pranagati -- Some 


Reflections 
Mahesh Dave* 
Dr, MV Bhole ** 


I.0 Introduction : 


I.1 In an earlier communication ( Dave & Bhole, 
1989 ), while making an attempt to explain the term 
‘Vyādhi as an antonym of Samadhi in relation to 
Chitta, it was pointed out that most of the commenta- 
tors on Patanjala Yoga Sutras have interpreted this 
term as disease, illness, ‘roga’ or sickness of the 
physical body and occassionally of the mind (manas) ' 
as is usually expounded in translations and commen- 
taries on Ayurveda. 


I.2 Apparently, there seems to be a gap in these 
two types of understandings viz. : 
i) Vyadhi as an opposite of Samadhi in relation to 


Chitta and 

Vyadhi as a disease of the physical body and the 

mind (manas). Therefore, necessity was felt to 

re-conciliate these differences to the extent possi- 

ble in order to understand P. Y.S. I: 30 in 

relation to P. Y.S. 1: 29 as was propounded by 

the authors in. the earlier article. 

BE o a 
* Yoga Sadhaka, Kaivalyadhama Yoga Research Institute, Lonavla- 
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1.3 Chitta-prasadan has been emphasised by 
Patanjali to deal with Chitta Vikshepas for which 
tackling of Prana in a particular way has been 
recommended in P. Y. S. f: 34 ( Prachhardan 
Vidharanabhyam Va Pranasya). Thus it also be- 
come imperative to give a thought to the working 
of prana in relation to the tackling of Vyadhi. 


II.0 Discussions : 


II.1 Yoga, Ayurveda and Tantra are related with 
the human life and existance. We find , their 
mention in the Vedas and Upanishads. Samkhya 
Darshan is supposed to be the philosophical basis 
of these disciplines. However, these disciplines 
have given importance to different aspects of 
human existence. 


One of the important objectives of Ayurveda 
is ‘removal of the diseases of the patients and 
preservation of the well-being of the healthy’: 
( Sushrut ). According to its philosophy both the 
pure consciousness as well as the dead body are 
beyond the scope of treatment. Only a living 
body is amenable to various treatment procedures. 
Therefore, most of the thinking is done in terms 
of ‘doshas’, ‘dhatus’, ‘malas’ and ‘mind’. 


Yoga and Tantra mostly deal with the sub- 
ject of realisation of oneself, nature of the ulti- 


mate reality and finally liberation of the self. 
Patanjala Yoga Sutra have given importance to 
the tackling of the chittavrittis while Tantra 
seems to have given importance to the tackling of 
the Prana working inside the body. Therefore, 
even though the same terms like Vyadhi, Vayu 
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and Prana are found in these disciplmes, the mea- 
ning and understanding conveyed by them may 
not be the same (See Foot notes 1 and 2). 


IL 21 The terms ‘Adhi? and ‘Vyadhi’ often go 
together in a pair. According to Ayurvedic line 
of thinking they give the following meaning and 
understanding : 

Adhi = Usually mental (manas) pain 
or anguish, agony, anxiety, dis- 
tress, { 1, 2a, 3a, Ila). 

Vyadhi = Usually physical ailment, disease, 
sickness, ‘roga’ jwara etc. (2b, 
3a, 4a, 7, 11b). 


Foot note :- 1. We can take the example of the word 
‘BAR’ in English language. Even though 
its spelling and pronunciation remains the 
same, it conveys different meaning and 
understandings in different contexts. 


Examples : 
1. In Education - Bar-at-Law 
2. In Geography - Iso—Bars (lines indi- 
. cating same pressure) 
3. In Graphics - Bar diagram > 
4. In Gymnastics - Double Bar, Single 
Bar (Apparatus as well | 
as exercise ) p 
5. In Judiciary —- Bar Association $] 
6. In Medicine Bar ( Vitiligo ) A 
(Unani) É 
7. In Office - Efficiency Bar (in Pay t 
Scale ) fg 
8. In Physics — Metal Bar (elongated 
piece of metal ) 
9. In Social life - Wine Bar. 
Foot note 2 :- Yogen chittasya, ..........-- ; 


Malam Sharirasya cha Vaidyaken. 
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Important Ayurvedic treatise like Charaka 
Samhita has clearly mentioned that Vyadhi indicates 
a disturbed state of ‘doshas’, ‘dhatus and ‘malas’ 
and thus it gets related to the physical body. In 
the same way the term ‘Adhi’ is often employed to 
indicate mental diseases or disorders due to the 
imbalance in the Rajas and Tamas gunas (4b). 


TJ.2.2 In Yoga, however, the term Vyadhi as found 
in Patanjala Yoga Sutra I ; 30 shows a clear relation- 
ship with chitta as it has been mentioned as a 
chitta-vikshepa. Therefore, it has been proposed by 
the authors that the term Vyadhi appearing in the 
pair Adhi-Vyadhi as employed in Ayurveda should 
not be used to explain and translate the term vyadhi 
in P. Y. S. 1: 30 without proper explanation. 


11.2.3 When purusha is completely identified and 
involved with the prakriti, then all the imbalances 
of the prakriti will appear to be the imbalances of 
the purusha. Usually, such a state prevails in an 
individual who is a beginner in Yoga. In this situa- 
tion, Adhi and Vyadhi of the body and mind (i. e. 
of the prakriti ) will appear to be the Adhi and 
Vyadhi of the purusha. In this sense, the interpreta- 
tions of the commentators on P. Y. S. could be 
accepted as correct. However, when the individual 
realises that Purusha and the Chitta can be either 
in a state of balance or imbalance then the term 
Vyadhi should be looked upon as related with the 
chitta. There need not be any physical and/or men- 
tal diseases, but still then, there can be a possibility 
of Vyadhi at the level of the chitta. 
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In Tantric literature as well as in various 
yoga Upanishads, the concept of Prana finds a 
significantly high place. The discriptions lead us to 
the`understanding that Purusha operates in the body 
through Prana. On the basis of these descriptions, 
we can make a statement that Prana, as energy, 
belongs to the Purusha. 


Ayurveda has given lot of importance to 
‘Vat’ or ‘Vayu’ and it has been clearly mentioned 
that the Pitta and Kapha doshas, dhatus and malas 
are inactive without Vayu (10) ( See Foot-note 3 ), 
However, this Vayu or Vat is one of the five maha- 


bhutas. 


Hathapradipika (6) has mentioned about the 
close relationship between ‘vat’ and ‘chitta’ i. e., 
functioning or quietening of one is responsible for 
the functioning or quietening of the other and vice- 
versa (Chapt. II. Verse 2). However, it is silent 
about the working of dosha-dhatu-mala and has 
recommended medical treatment if any imbalances 
exist at the level of the body ( H. P. V: 22). 


Thus there is enough ground to suppose and 
propose that the concept of ‘Prana’, ‘Vat’ and ‘Vayu’ 
in Ayurveda, Yoga Upanishads, and Hathapradipika 
may not be equatable or comparable with each 
other. 


Foot note 3 :— Pitta Pangu, Kapha Pangu, Pangavo Mala- 


dhatavah, Vayuna yava niyanti tava gachh- 


anti meghavat. 
( Sharangdhar. ) 


(Inert is pittam, inert is kapha, inert are 
the the malas and dhatus. Like clouds they 


are carried by the Vayu. ) 
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II.4 In Vedic literature we get two terms in 
relation to Pranic activity. They are- ‘Saddhrichi 
Pranagati and Vishuchi Pranagati’ i. e. right and 
wrong mode of the working of the prana (8,9). 
Thus right functioning of prana will give rise to 
balance, equillibrium and homeostasis while wrong 
functioning of prana will disturb the same. 


Thus disturbed state of the chitta will reflect 
in the disturbed functioning of prana and this in 
turn will give rise to disturbances of the body and 
the mind. 


II.0 Conclusion : 


II.1 In general, it can be said that Ayurveda 
deals with the imbalances of the body and mind 
( Sharir-malas ), Yoga with the chitta vrittis and 
Tantra with Pranagatis. Therefore, the same 
terms appearing in these disciplines, can have diffe- 
rent meanings and understandings. In Ayurveda, the 
term Vyadhi usually denotes physical disease and 
the term Adhi denotes mental disease, while in 
Yoga, Vyadhi indicates Chitta—vikshepa. 


The term Vyadhi appearing in P. Y. S. I: 30 
is related with the P. Y.S. I: 29 which deals with 
the subject of ‘pratyak-chetanadhigama’ at the level 
of chitta and it can lead the chitta to the level of 
the Ishwar. 


Therefore, interpreting the term Vyadhi appea- 
ring in P. Y. S. I: 30 in the language of Ayurveda 
seems to be slightly misleading, if not completely 
incorrect. 
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HI.2.3 On the assumption of the relationship between 
Yoga and Veda, we can suppose that prana is the 
energy aspect of Purusha, and it can work in two 
ways viz, in right way ( Saddhrichi gati) or wrong 
way (Vishuchi gati). Thus prana gatis will exhibit 
the status of the Purusha and will also decide the 
nature of various body functions going on in a 
balanced or imbalanced way. 


Ti1.3 In the case of a beginner in Yoga, the puru- 
sha is completely identified and involved with 
Prakriti. Therefore disturbances and imbalances of. 
Prakriti will appear to be that of the Purusha. In 
this sense, interpreting Vyadhi as sickness while 
interpreting P. Y. S. 1: 30 seems correct. 


However, as one will progress in Yoga, the 
separateness of Purusha with Prakriti will be realised 
and then the term Vyadhi will have to. be under- 
stood as the opposite of Samadhi. in relation to 
Chitta. The same thing will operate in respect of 
Vat or Vayu on one hand and Prana on the other. 
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Understanding the technique and effect 
of Kapalabhati as found in books 
in Indian Languages other than Sanskrit* 


Mrs. J. P. Ork* 
Dr. B. R. Sharma™* 
Dr. M. V. Bhole*** 


Abstract : 


52 books in various Indian Languages (Bengali-1 
Gujarathi 2, Hindi 24, Malyalam 7, Marathi 16, 
Tamil 2) other than Sanskrit were studied to get 
more details about the technique of KB which were 
not available in Sanskrit texts. 


Eventhough some of the books have quoted 
Hathapradipika and Gheranda Samhita, they have 
added many more details in respect of meaning, 
position, technique, precautions & contraindications 
and effects of K.B. The nature of breathing advo- 
cated by Sanskrit texts is active rechaka-puraka in 
quick succession like a black smith’s bellow. Apart 
from this technique some of these author have 
advocated second technique, i. e. active rechaka & 
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passive puraka. However such technical details give 
much importance to the practitioner rather than to 
the technique. All these texts have fatled to explain 
how KB acts as an accessary (karana) to pranayama 
& proper ‘dose’ to achieve desired effects. 


Introduction : 


Sanskrit literature lacks details of the technique 


of Kapalabhati (KB) becomes obvious from the 


review article of Desai and Bhole ( 1988 ). Observing 
the technique of Kapalabhati as followed in class- 
room gives rise to a number of questions as indica- 


ted below ; 


1. What does the term Kapalabhati (KB) 
exactly mean ? 


2. How does Kapalabhati act as a cleansing 
process and as an accessory ( Karana ) for 


‘Pranayama ? 


3. Is there any particular body position essen- 
tial for the practice of Kapalabhati ? 


4. What are the essential and important fea- 
tures of the technique of Kapalabhati ? 


5. What information is available about the 
practice of Kapalabhati ? 


6. Is Kapalabhati viewed as something more 
than a cleansing process ? 


7. What are the useful hints and precautions 
to be taken for the practice of Kapalabhati ? 
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3. When one should stop or reduce the prac- 
tice of Kapalabhati ? 


9. Under which conditions one should take 
medical advice and proper guidance for 
starting, stopping and continuing the prac- 
tice of Kapalabhati ? 


10. Under which conditions and for whom 
practice of Kapalabhati is contra-indicated ? 


11. What is the expected out-come or effects 
of the practice of Kapalabhati technique 
and when one can expect to get them ? 


Therefore, it was decided to study books in 
Indian languages other than Sanskrit to find 
answers to these questions. The results of this 
study is presented here. 


Materials and Methods : 


Easily available books in regional Indian langu- 
ages dealing with hathayogic techniques were studied 
and scrutinized to seek answers in the above listed 
questions. Past students of the Institution were 
approached to send the details of the books and 
the technique of Kapalabhati available with them in 
different Indian languages for compilation and anal- 
ytical study. 


Observations and Comments : 


Like Sanskrit, authoritative text books were not 
available in regional languages of India. Therefore, 
study had to be based on books of popular nature 
mostly used by the students and teachers as their 


guide books. 
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Out of 84 books referred for this purpose, 52 
were found to deal with the topic of Kapalabhati. 
Language wise classification of these books is as 
follows :- 


Bengali (B) = ? : Gujarathi (G) = 2 
Hindi (H) = 24: Malyalam ( Mal.) = 7 
Marathi(M) = 16: Tamil (T) = 2 


Answers to various questions as found in these 
books along with the comments by the authors, 
if any, are given below : 


Question one :- 
What does the term. ‘Kapalabhati’ exactly mean ? 
Findings :- 
A. The term Kapalabhati is a combination of two 
~ words, i, e., Kapal+Bhati 1. The understanding 
of the term ‘Kapal’ is given as follows : 
a) Skull :- M9, H4, H16, H22b; 
b) Forehead : M8, H1, H10, H12; 
c) Head :- M3, H2. 


2. All these authors have explained the term ‘Bhati?’ 
as under : 
a) Shining, 
b) Glowing or 


c) Brightness. 


All the other authors are silent on this 
issue. 
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B. The term ‘Kapalabhati’ means, Frontal brain 
bellowing (Mal. 4) 
Comments : 


1. Sanskrit texts do not give meaning of the 
term Kapalabhati, while this méaning becomes 
available to us from these books. 


N 


. The term ‘Frontal brain bellowing’ fails to 
give any clear cut idea or understanding. 


Question two : 
How does Kapalabhati acts as a cleansing process 
and as an Accessory (Karana) for Pranayama ? 
Findings :- 
A. Based on Ayurvedic concepts : 
a) Kapalabhati removes :- 
- |. ‘Doshas’ (disorders) from the head ( M3, 
H22b ); 
2. ‘Kapha’ from ‘Kapal’ and lungs ( Mal. 2 ); 
3. ‘Kaphadosha’ from the region above the 
neck (Mal. 7). 
Comments : 


One will be required to refer to Ayurvedic text 
for developing better understanding of these state- 


ments. 
B. Based on the concepts of modern medicine : 


Cleanses nasal cavities, air sinuses and respira- 
tory pathways. (M3, M8, M12, Mal. 1) 


e a a 
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C. Based on yogic Concepts : 


Purifies and cleanses parts inside the head and 
leads them to brightness and glowing ( M8, 
M12, Mal. 1). 


Comments : 


1. One cannot understand the exact implication 
of the terms ‘purification’ and ‘cleansing’ by 
reading these books. One will have to appro- 
ach a living master or Ayurvedic texts where 
proper understanding of the concept of 
‘shodhan’ i. e., purification could be develo- 
ped. 


2.One may be able to understand cleansing 
of the nose and respiratory pathways as used 
in daily life. However, purification of the 
parts inside the head or skull cannot be 
easily explained. 


U 


. How Kapalbhati acts as a ‘karana’ i. e. an 
accessory for pranayama does not become 
clear from these statements. 


3.3.3 Question Three : 


“Is there any particular body position essential for 
the practice of Kapalabhati‘’ ? 


Findings : 
A. Body positions (asanas) mentioned by different 
authors — oe | 
l. Padmasana — - M3, M4, M5, M6, M8, 


M10, Mil, M12, M13, 
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M16b, H1, H3, H5,-H10, 
H11, H12, H13, H15, H16, 
H18, H20, H22, Bl, G2, T2, 
Mal. 2, Mal, 7. 

2. Sukhasana -- M6, M11, M12, M16b, H10, 
H15, H16, H21, Mal. 7. 

3. Siddhasana -- M4, M5b, M6, H1, H5, H6, 
H12, H13, H16. 

4. Swastikasana -- M4, M13, H4, H5, H20. 


5. Any Meditative 


Asana -- M3, M12, M13, H12, Mal.4. 
6. Any desirable 
Asana -- H6, H9, Mal. 2. 
7. Vajrasana -- M8, M13. 
8. Virasana -- H16 
9. Samasana -- M3 
10. Ardha- 
Padmasana .-- Gl 
11. Standing position with hands over the waist-- 
M8. 


Arguments in favour of particular position of 
the body to be used for the practice of Kapal- 
bhati. 

1. M12 has advocates Padmasana on the plea 
that only this asana is capable of withstan- 
ding the vibrations produced during the 
practice of Kapalabhati. 

2. M13 has stated that free movements of the 
abdominal wall are possible in sitting posi- 
tion in comparison to lying down or standing 
position of the body. i 
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3. M8 recommends standing position, if one is 
unable to assume any of the sitting positions. 


C. Details about the placement of hands and 
back :— 


1. Firm and steady position of the body with 
straight back and hands kept over the knees. 
(M3, M4, M5, M6, M10, M16, H5, H10, 
H11, H12, H15, H20). 


2. Erect back and hands firmiy pressed over the 
knees ( M8, H16, Gl, T2, Mal. 4, Mal. 7 ). 


3.Keeping a balanced condition of the body, 
neck and head (i. e, a4 ara fart Wa) (M3, 
M12. H20). 


Comments :- 


l. Sanskrit texts do not give such definite 
instructions in respect of any particular asana 
or body position for the practice of Kapala- 
bhati. 


2. There is no unanimity about any particular 
‘position of the body to be used for the 
practice of Kapalabhati. 


Go 


. From the above findings, it becomes obvious 
that no particular asana is essential for the 
practice of Kapalabhati. However, any suitable 
and comfortable sitting position is advisable. 


3.3.4 Question Four 


What are the essential and important features of the 
technique of Kapalabhati ? 


Findings :— 
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Technical details available from these books 
can be considered under the following heads :- 


A) Nature of breathing 

B) Abdominal Movement 

C) Movement of the Chest 

D) Use of Nostrils 

E) Production of sound or otherwise. 


Details of informations collected under each heading 
kas been summarised below : 
A. Nature of Breathing : 
l. Using the Yogic Term : 

a) Quick puraka and rechaka like black- 
smith’s bellow, giving importance to 
lower abdomen. (H1, H3, H6, H7, H8, 
H9, H10, H17, H18, H21, H22, Bi, Gl, 
G2, Mal.2, Mal.5, Mal.6). 

b) Forceful active rechaka and passive 
puraka with abdominal muscles ( M3, 
M5b, M10, M12, M13, M14, M15, M16, 
H12, H13, H15, H16, H23, Mal.4) 


2. Using common terms 

a) Active exhalation in a jerky fashion with 
abdominal muscles alongwith the contrac- 
tion of the anal area. (M12). 

b)Deep inhalation and quick exhalation 
(H2) 

c) Deep inhalation and deep exhalation (H5) 

d) Exhalation should be half of inhalation 
‘(e. g. inhalation for 2 secs. and exhala- 
tion for 1 sec.) (Mal. 1, Mal. 7). 
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Comments : 


1. The authors of statement (Ia) seem to repre- 
sent the same idea as given in Sanskrit book. 
In addition, movement of the lower abdomen 
is mentioned. 


2. All the other statements seem to have some 
deviations from the Sanskrit texts in one 
respect or the other. 


3. Deep inhalation and deep exhalation mention- 
ed in 2.b & c may not allow the practitioner 
to get an experience of the type of breathing 
as is mentioned in Sanskrit texts. 


4. It seems that the terms inhalation and _ exha- 
lation are used to represent puraka and 
rechaka respectively. Such an understanding 
may not prove to be correct. 


B. Abdominal Movement 


1. Use of abdominal muscles during puraka, 
rechaka (M3, 6, 5,10, 13, 14, 15, 16; H12, 
13, 15, 16, 23; Mal. 4. ) 

2. Use of lower abdomen during rechaka 
(exhalation) (H1, 3, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 17, 18, 
20, 21, 22; B1, Gl, 2: Mal. 2, 5, 6; M12) 

3. During exhalation, throw the naval region 
against the backbone in an inwards and 
upwards direction by sudden contraction of 
the abdomen like a rubber wall rebounding 
from the floor. The nave] region should, 
come back to the initial condition by 
relaxing the abdomen. During this time, 
inhalation will take place (T2). 
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‘Comments :— 


The typical movement that takes place due to 
sudden contraction followed by equally efficient 
relaxation of the abdominal muscles as mentioned 
in 3 above is popularly understood as ‘Kapalbhati 
Stroke’. Reference to this term is not found ia 
Sanskrit literature. 


C. Movement of the Chest :- 

Only 13 authors have referred to the condi- 
tion of the chest during the performance of 
Kapalbhati. Four different conditions have been 
mentioned as follows : 


1. Chest should be kept steady (M3, 8, 10, 
13; T2) 

2. It should be fixed in an end inspiratory 
condition ( M4, 11, 16b; HS, 12, 15). 

3. It should be kept in normal condition 
without having any movement ( T2) 

4. It should be kept in- contracted condition 
throughout the practice (M8). 


Comments :- 
1. Sanskrit texts do not mention about the 
position of the chest. | 
2. No unanimity is seen in respect of the posi- 
tion of the chest amongst the 13 authors who 
have made its reference. 


D. Use of Nostrils : 
1. Use both the nostrils (M2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 10; 
H2, 4, 5, 6, 7, 18; Bl, Gl, Mal. 1, 2, 5, 6) 


pe T 
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IN 


Start with any one nostril and after suffi- 
cient practice switch over to both the 
nostrils ( H10, Mal. 1 ). 


3. Use one nostril for inhalation-exhalation 
and then change the nostril to repeat the 
same action. 

(N. B.: This is not like in Loma-Viloma ) 
(MSa; H1, 10, 11, 16; Mal. 1, 2b). 


4. After inhaling like blacksmith’s bellow, 
through one nostril, forcefully and quickly 
exhale through the other like in Loma- 
Viloma ( M1, H1, 3, 6b, 8, 9, 14, 19, 20, 
21; Mal. 7). 


Use thumb for closing the nostril (M1, H3, 
H21 ) 


Use index finger for closing the nostril 
(Mal. 1) 


5. Close right nostril. Inhale and exhale thro- 
ugh the left nostril speedily. Then inhale 
slowly through the left and exhale through 
right. Repeat the same act with the right 
nostril. Use both the nostrils to perform 
Kapalabhati after this ( Mal. 2b ). 


Comments : 


1. 39 authors have written about the use of 
the nostrils during the practice of Kapala- 
bhati. 


2. All sorts of permutations and combinations 
are found. 
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E. Production of sound or otherwise 


Wide variations were found in respect of the 
production of sound. They are summarised below : 


1. To produce : 
a) sound like a blacksmith’s below during 
rechaka; (M6) 
b) frictional sound during rechaka ( M8, 
H10). 
c) Nasalised soo-soo sound during rechaka 
( H10 ) 
d)Nasalised foo-foo sound during rechaka 
( H20 y 
e)smooth sound ( Mal. 7). 
2. Not to produce any sound ( Mal. 1) 


3. To feel the striking of air inside the nostrils 
and air—passage ( Mal. 7). 


Comments :- 

1. Only 6 authors have suggested production of 
sound while one author has recommended 
noiseless performance of Kapalabhati. All 
others do not refer to this point. 

. As Kapalabhati technique involves action like 
the blacksmith’s bellow, some kind of sound 
is expected to be produced during the process 
of rechaka. Even a frictional sound may be 
produced due to the air rushing out of the 
air passages. 

. No author has indicated the area from where 
the sound is expected to be produced e. g. 
glottis, nostrils or any other area. 


N 


w 
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3.3.5 Question five :- 
What information is ayailable about the practice 
of Kapalabhati ? 
Findings : 
l. Practice Kapalbhati strokes as per one’s cap- 
acity ( M1, 11, 15 ; H8) 


` 2. To work with : 

a. 15-20 strokes (M16b, H2, H11, H14) 

b. 25 strokes ( H3 ) 

c.4 to 5 strokes in the beginning. Increase 
them upto 15to 20 strokes after 5 to 6 
months and then upto 100 to 125 strokes 
after prolonged practice (M7, M16b ) 
Number of strokes should be increased 
gradually. 

d. 50 to 60 strokes in one round (TI, Mal.4, 

Mal.7 ). 

Begin with 20 strokes in one round follow- 
ed by Shavasana for 30 secs ( observe free 
flow of breathing ) (T2). 


Q 


3.a)Start with 10 strokes in one round in 
the morning and continue as follows : 


First 8 days — 2 rounds 

8 —15 days - 4 rounds 

15 — 22 days - 5 rounds 

22 — 30 days — 6 rounds 

30 days onwards- 6to 22 rounds ( M4; 
H5) 


b) Start with 11 to 20 strokes followed by 
4 to 5 deep breaths in one round and 
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such 3. rounds. Gradually increase the 
strokes upto 108 in one round (M10). 


c) Start with 20 strokes per min. Increase up- 
to 50 to 60 strokes per minute and then 
to 120 strokes per minute (H1, 5, 13; B1). 


d) Begin with MKapalakhati strokes as per 
capacity followed by natural breathing for 
some time in one round. Gradually increase 
the number of strokes to 21 in one round. 
Practice such 3 rounds at a time. 


Afterwards either go on increasing the 
number of strokes in one round keeping 


the number of rounds constant, or go on 
increasing the number of rounds keeping 
the number of strokes constant. 


Finally try to have 120 strokes in on 
minute in one round and such 3 round 
( M13). 


e) Perform 20 strokes, when practised as a 
cleansing process; (M51), and one stroke 
per second when practised as a Pranayama 
(M 5b ). 


New Learner should begin with 30 strokes 
at the rate of 60 strokes/min. to be follo- 
wed by rest for one min. Such three rounds. 
Gradually increase the’ speed to 120 strokes/ 
min, as well as the time to one min. in 


one round. 


For spiritual purpose, one round sho- 
uld be of three mins. duration ( H12). 
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5. Ordinary practitioner should practice at 
the rate of one rechaka per sec. for one 
min; healthy practitioners should practice at 
the rate of 2 rechakas per second for one 
min., and old practitioners should practice 
maximum of 200 rechakas in one min. 
Such three rounds should be practised at a 
time ( H 23 ). 


6. Practice 21 strokes in one Pranayama and 
such 5 pranayamas in the beginning. Add 
one pranayama per week and increase upto 
21 pranayamas (H 7). 


Comments :— 


1. ganskrit texts mention about the particular 
nature of rechaka--puraka as the technique 
of Kapalabhati and they do not refer to 
the number of the strokes, rate or speed 
at which the strokes are to be delivered, 
duration of delivering the strokes and 
number of rounds or cycles. 


The books under present study have 
given various details in respect of these 
parameters. However, no unanimity is 
observed amongst different authors. 


2. Some authors have referred to the number 
of the strokes only (e. g. 1 & 2 and 6 above). 
Some have mentioned about the number of 
strokes and rounds, but are silent about 
the speed (e. g. 3a, b, c, d,e). All the four 
aspects of the practice have been described 
by H12 and H23 as mentioned 4 & 5. 
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3. M5 referred in 3e has differentiated between 
the practice of Kapalabhati as a cleansing 


process and as a pranayama. 


4. Hi2 has given dfferent time units for spiri- 
tual and mnon-spiritual practitioners of 
Kapalabhati. 


3.3.6 Question six :- 
“Is Kapalabhati viewed as something more than a 
cleansing process ?” 
Findings :— 
During this review, it was observed} that 21 
authors have tried to present Kapalabhati as a prana- 
yama or similar to pranayama, even though the 


classical Sanskrit texts describe it as a cleansing 
process. Their statements and nature of instructions 
to that effect are summarised below :- 


A. Kapalabhati as Pranayama or similar to 
Pranayama in effect. 

.The term ‘Kapalabhati pranayama has 
been used by M 4, 5b, 14, 16b; H2, 4, 
6a, 13, 16, 22 ; and Mal. 4. 


— 


N 


.‘Kapalabhati is a milder form of Bhas- 
trika has been mentioned in M9, 15 and 
Mal. 2. 

3.‘Kapalabhati pranayama is similar to 
Bhastrika Pranayama (MI, H3, 7, 20). 
.‘Kapalabhati is pranayama without Kum- 
bhaka’ ( M5b), M14, Ml6b, H6b, H21, 
M22, G2). 

Most of the authors have contributed to 
the view that Kapalabhati as a cleansing 


> 


co 
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process, also has an action similar to 
pranayama without kumbhaka. 


B. Nature of Instruction for Practicing Kapala- 
bkati as a Pranayama. 


l. ‘Kapalabhati as a pranayama without Kum- 
bhaka’. After one round of Kapalabhati 
take a long breath in and exhale for double 
the time (M Sb, 14, 16b,; H6b. 2%, 22; G2: 
Mal. 4). 


2.‘Kapalabhati as a pranayama with antar 
kumbhaka’ : 
a) Have a momentory (fafaaara)Kumbhaka 
after each rechaka (M9, 15). 
b) Perform kumbhaka after 10 expulsions 
by closing the nostrils ( M4; H15; H18 ). 


c) Perform kumbhaka as long as possible 
after inhalation. 


- 


d) Perform kumbhaka along with Jalandhara 
bandha after closing the nostrils (H 7). 


e) Have breath holding (kumbhaka) for 1/2 
the time than your actual breath holding 
capacity ( H2). 

f) Perform kumbhaka after 10 expulsions by 
closing the nostrils along with three ban- 
dhas following 4: 16: 8 ratio for puraka— 
kumbhaka-rechaka. 


3.‘Kapalabhati as a pranayama with bahya 


kumbhaka’. Apply three bandhas after 
finishing Kapalabhati strokes ( M10 & H13). 
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4.‘Kapalabhati as a Pranayama with antar 
and bahya kumbhaka’. First, practice 
Bahyakumbhaka as per one‘s capacity after 
practising 50 expulsion. They practice 
antarkumbhaka {for 5-10 secs. comfortably) 
after puraka and then proceed to another 
round of 50 expulsion ( H10). 


Comments : 


Describing Kapalabhati as pranayama or 
similar to pranayama is a new dimension of under- 
standing Kapalabhati. This view point is not availa- 
ble in Sanskrit texts. 


Question Seven : 
What are the useful hints and precautions for the 
practice of Kapalabhati : 
Findings : 
A. As a preparation for Kapalabhati : 
1) Jalaneti and Sutraneti (M8, 10, 16b,; H3, 
24). 
2) Three Uddiyanas after Jalaneti ( M10, 
H24 ). 
3) Continuous practice of asana and brea- 
thing exercises for 2 months ( Mal. 7 ). 


B. For actual practice of Kapalabhati 
1)Rate of breathing should not be increased 
in the beginning before establishing proper 
association between the activity of the 
abdominal muscles and respiration i. e. 
the ‘stroke’ ( M10, 11; H15). 
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2) Strokes of Kapalabhati should be defive- 
red below the umbilicus ( hypogastric 
region ) (M10, H12). 

3} Rate and rhythm of the strokes should 
be increased gradually as per the capa- 
city of the practitioner ( M4, 7, 12; H5, 
Hé6a, 10, 19; Bt; T1). 

4} Duration of Kapalabhati should be fixed 
according to one’s age, capacity and 
season (M4; H5). 

5) Eyes should be kept closed throughout 
the practice (M4, 8; H1). 

6)Rechaka should not become shallow 
(M12) and it should not be injurious to 
any part inside the body (H5). 

7) Contraction of the muscles of the nose, 
eyebrows, throat and vocal cords should 
be avoided (M8, H12) 

8)Body should be bent forwards during 
exhalation and backward during inhala- 
tion. The trunk, neck, head should be 
kept steady (M8). 

9)Kapalabhati should be practised : 

a) on empty stomach (M10, M12, Mal.7) 

b) after taking bath (H5) and after brea- 
thing becomes quiet (H13). 

10) Anal “muscles should be contracted 
with proper understanding and aware- 
ness (M8) 

11) Nostrils and air passages should be 
kept open during the practice ( M13, 
T2). 
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12) Uniform gap should be kept between 
two breaths (FI ). 


13) Practice Kapalabhati regularly if one 
has excess fat ( H20 ). 


14) Eat rice with green grams ( Khichadi ) 
or rice with milk to have the desired 
effect ( H22a ). 


15) Practice Kapalabhati before starting 
pranayama as a sadhana. 


Question Eight 

“When one should stop or reduce the practice of 

Kapalabhati ?” 

Findings : 

l. One should stop or reduce the practice of 
Kapalabhati if one experiences : 

— dryness in mouth and nose ( M7 ) 

— irritation in bronchial tree, throat and nose 
(M8, M12) k 

- bleeding from the nose ( M15, 16 ) 

- cold and blocking sensation in nose ( M8 ) 

- hammering sensation inside the head ("M35 ) 

- giddiness and heaviness in head ( M8,*12) 

— irregularity in breathing movements i. e. non- 4 
rhythmic and change in sound ( M7, S) 

-- If Vata, Pitta and Kapha are in balanced -eon- 


dition in the body ( GI. ) 


2. Stop the practice completely if the same experi- 
ences recurr after resuming the practice and if 
the irritation and pain perists (M15). 
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~ “Comments : 


Sanskrit texts have not given such hints. Above 
listed hints are beneficial for the practitioners to 


avoid damage to their systems. 
E A ESTE 
i 3.3.9, Question Nine : 


“Under which conditions one should take medical 
advice and proper guidance for starting, stopping and 
continuing the practice of Kapalabhati” ? 
Finding : 

One should take medical advice and proper 
guidance for starting and continuing the practice of 
Kapalabhati, if one has : 

a) weak body (M3) 
_ b) weak diaphragm and lower abdominal muscles 
ui) 

c) deviated septum or polyp in the nose (M8) 


_ d) severe anaemia (M10, Mal. 1, 7). 


e) insomnia (M16, Mal. 1, 7) 


f) diseases of lungs and heart (M12, 13) 
, 8) asthma and other respiratory disorders (H23) 


@ 
( .¢!4Comments : 
{ 1) Sanskrit texts do not give such instructions. 


“£4. .2) Even though one may have above listed condi- 
{ tions, - one could still practice Kapalabhati 
eff al Fee under proper guidance. 


3.3.10 Question Ten : 
i + “Under which conditions and for whom practice of 
L.: “Kapalabhati is contraindicated ? ” 


Findings : 
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If one has : s 

a) weak body and weak lungs ( M15; H10, 20). 
b) high temperature ( H22a ) 

c) severe chest pain ( Mal. 1, Mal. 7) 

d) disturbed state of mind ( H 22a ) 

e) high and low blood pressure ( M15, H16) 
f) exhaling with undue force ( H12 ) 

g) No necessity for Kapalabhati ( H 22a ) 


o 

h) diseases of : ear and eyes ( M15, H16, Mal. 1, 
Mal. 7); lungs (M12, M15, 16, H22, Mal. 7); 
pleurisy ( Mal.7 ); hyperacidity and pittavikara 
(H 18, H 22a); insufficiency or weakness of heart 
(M12, 15, 16a, H18, 22, Mal. 7); and jaundice 
(M 16 16a, H18). 


N 


Under following conditions : 

a) travelling ( H 18, H 22a ) 
b) rains ( H18, H 22a ) 

d) cold waves ( H 18, H 22a ) 


3. For ladies ( M15) 


Comments : 

Sanskrit texts do not mention about any con- 
traindications for Kapalabhati. However, above 
referred statements assume importance for the consi- 
deration of Kapalabhati. 


3.3.11 Qucstion Eleven : 


«What is the expected out-come or effects of the 
practice of Kapalabhati technique and when one can 
expect to get them ? ? 
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Findings : 
Effects of Kapalabhati can be considered under 
the following heads < 


A) 
B) 
C) 
D) 


E) 


Yogic importance 
Physiological importance 
Psychological importance 
Therapeutic importance 


General importance 


A. Yogic Importance : 


l. 


Brings shinning and brightness on_ and to 
the forehead ( M8, 16b ). 


Cleanses and purifies the nadis ( M1, 4, 12, 
16b H4, 5). 

Stimulates nadis and Chakras and helps in 
meditation (mal. 2) 


Helps to get control over pranic activity 
(M10). 
Helps to get control over indriyas (M16a ). 


Helps to dry the nose after Jalaneti ( M1, 
9, H3, 10, TI ). 

Helps prana to enter and flows inside the 
Sushumna (H18, 22a, Gl, Mal. 2). 
Prepares for antara kumbhaka and bahya 
kumbhaka (H10) and increases duration of 
antara kumbhaka (M 7). 

helps to have rhythmic and deep puraka- 
rechaka in pranayama (M 10, H10) 
Awakens kundalini (M10, 13, H6, 7, 9, 
Mal. 2 ). 
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B. Of Physiological Importance : 

1. Brings coolness in eyes ( M9 ). 

2. Knowledge about good and bad smells (M4, | 
H5). | 

3. Increases breathing capacity (MI1, 13). | 


4. Calms down the respiratory centre in the 
brain (M3, 6, 13). 
Stimulates brain and improves its efficiency 
(M 13,15). | 
6. Cleanses frontal brain (Mal. 4). 

Strengthens the diaphragm and the. heart 

(M8, 10, 11, 13, BI). 
8. eliminates more CO2.and absorbs more O2 

in the blood (M12, 13, G2, T1, Mal. 2). 


vi 


9. Increases gastric fire (H7); improves diges- 
tive capacity (H3, H6., H10, G2). 


10. Strengthens and tones up the pancreas, 
spleen, liver, abdominal muscles due to 
massage like action (M3, 6, 8, 9, 12, Mal. 
2,7). 

il. Purifies and activates the lungs which in 
turn helps to keep away from infections 
like tuberculosis away (H1, 6, G2, Mal. 7 ) 


12. Enables to get sound and deep sleep and 
helps to achieve full benefits of rest (M8). 


C) Of Psychological Importance : 
1. Helps to remove : 
a. worries ( Mal. 4). i 
b. loss of memory ( Mal. 7 ). | 
c. restlessness (M4, H5). | 
i 
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2. helps people who have more menta¥ work 
(M12). 


3. enables a person to feel light, flexible and 
enthusiastic (M7, T2), 


4. gives calmness to head (M4, H5} 


5. stabilizes and calms down the mind ( M4, 
7, 16a, H5, 10, Mal. 4 ) 


6. helps in achieving confidence ( M8 )- 


D) Of Therapeufic Importance - 


i) Removes : 


a. 


g. 


headache, heaviness.im head and giddi- 
ness ( H2, Mal. 7 ). 


cough, cold, rhinitis, sinusitis, pharyngi- 
tis ( M8, 11, 12, 16, H2, 10, 12, 14, 
15, H18, 22a, BI }. 


diseases of throat ( Mal. 1 ) 


controls asthma, bronchial spasm and 
other disorders (M8, i2. 14, HI, 10, 
18, 21, G2, TI ). 


indigestion, loss of appetite, gases, aci- 
dity, constipation, worms ( M8, 16, b, 
H17, 18, H20, 22a, 231, B19: 


disorders of phlegm and imbalances of 
three doshas, ( M1, 4, 5a, HI, 3, 5, 
6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 17, 18, 21, 22a, 23, BI, 
Gl, 2, Tl, Mal. 4, 5, 6). 


excess fat (M6, 8, H6b, 20 ). 
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h. blood diseases; low blood pressure (H2, 
22, 23 ). 
i. enables to stop hysterical fits (H2). 
Æ) Of General Tuiportance : 
1. helps in increasing enthusiasm and 
reduces lethargy (H10) 


2 Help singers, lawyers, teachers and 
orators to speak long and continuous 
sentences ( M5b, 8, 13 ). 


3. Helps swimmers, runners and players 
to develop skills and natural activity 
(M 5b, 8). 


Comments : 


1. Sanskrit texts, Hatha Pradipika, Gheranda 
Samhita and Yoga Chintamani mainly refer to two 
effects of Kapalabhati, i.e. ‘Kapalabhati and Remo- 
val of phlegm and diseases related to it. Removal 
of all diseases have been mentioned in Hatha 
Ratnavali. The authors of various books under 
study have added number of effects which are dire- 
ctly or indirectly related to the practice of Kapala- 
bhati. However, they are silent about the ‘dose’ 
that willbe required for achieving the desired effects. 


Discussions and Conclusions : | 

1. Ten authors have quoted Hathapradipika 
( M2, 3, 6, 12, M13, ; H3, 6a, 23, Mal.6, 7); and 
seven authors of various books under study have 
added number of effects which are directly or indire- 
ctly related to the practice of Kapalabhati. However, 
they are silent about the ‘does’ that will be required 


` for achieving the desired effects. 
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4.0 Discussions and Conclusions : 


l. Ten authors have quoted Hathapradipika 
(M2, 3, 6, 12, M13, ; H3, 6a, 23, Mal. 6,7); and 
seven author have quoted Gheranda Samhita ( M10, 
12, 13, H6a, 23, 24) as their source books. While 
quoting these Sanskrit texts, the authors have added. 
many things of their own in respect of meaning, 
position, technical details, hints, precautions, contra- 
indications and effect of Kapalabhati. Vishwas 
Mandlik (M13) has quoted and compared both the 
texts and has opined that the technique of Hatha- 
pradipika is more clear, adequate and suitable for 
practice than the one given in Gheranda Samhita. 


2. When the Sanskrit term Kapalabhati indicates 
‘Shining of Kapal’ (i.e. head, forehcad, skull, brain 
etc. ), these authors have emphasised the cleansing 
of the bronchial tree (respiratory passages ) along 
with the ‘Kapal’ while describing the meaning and 
understanding of the term ‘Kapalabhati’. 

3. Sanskrit texts have described Kapalabhati as 
an accessory of pranayama, while some of the books 
under study have described it as a pranayama. 


4. Sanskrit texts have mentioned both rechaka 
and puraka as active phases in Kapalabhati. In the 
present study two views seems to emerge. One view 
agrees with the sanskrit texts, while the other view, 
active rechaka and passive puraka. No explanation 
is available for this deviation. 


3. Through this presentation the most common 
points about Kapalabhati technique appear to be :— 


i) Body position ;- Any comfortable sitting 
position with straight spine and hands put 
over the knees; 
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ii) Essential techniqne of Kapalabhati :- Rapid 
breathing movements employed with the 
help of the abdominal muscles. 


ili) Effect of this particular technique :- Clean- 
sing of the respiratory pathway ( bronchial 
tree ) and air sinuses in the skull. 


6. Much light has been thrown on the techni- 
cal details of Kapalabhati through the above listed 
questions and answers. However, one does not know 
about the proper ‘does’ and duration of Kapala- 
bhati required for achieving the desired results i. e. 
shining of the skull or forehead as communicated 
by the term Kapal + Bhati. It still remains obscured 
and un-explained. So it is desired to extend the — 
present work to the study of literature in other 


languages. 
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